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REPORT ON JAMAICA 
FOR THE YEAR 1956 


PART | 


General Review 


HE TERCENTENARY YEAR OF 1955 was a year of impor- 

tant celebrations: by comparison 1956 was a year of fewer 

outstanding events, but nevertheless it was a year of hard work 
and encouraging progress. 


Having suffered no hurricane damage since 1951 the Island was 
able to consolidate its position still further and to maintain the 
rate of agricultural advance. In industry, apart from the short 
dock strike in March, the year was remarkably free from industrial 
dispute or dislocation, and there were some spectacular industrial 
developments, particularly in the bauxite and tourist industries. 

The production, trade and revenues of the Island continued to 
increase at a great pace. 


The two principal crops of sugar cane and bananas were main- 
tained at a good level with sugar exports (over 368,000 tons with a 
value of nearly £12,400,000) well above those of the previous year 
(291,000 tons), and exports of bananas reaching 11,200,000 stems 
with a value of just over £6 million. This compared with 
just under 11,000,000 stems exported in 1955, but was some 400,000 
stems below the 1954 figure. Exports of other agricultural crops 
were also satisfactorily maintained with renewed efforts to expand 
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the cultivation of cocoa and coffee and to encourage the cattle 
industry by paying higher prices for better quality milk and beef. 
General assistance to agriculture, particularly amongst hill farmers, 
was taken an important step forward by the implementation of the 
Farm Development Scheme for which a total expenditure of nearly 
£2 million is proposed during the four-year period which started 
with the introduction of the Scheme at the end of 1955. 

While steady progress was made in agriculture it was in industry 
that the most notable advances were made during the year. In 
February the Reynolds Mines Company announced plans for 
large scale expansion of its mining and agricultural activities 
which involved a doubling of its plant and extension of its port at 
Ocho Rios. In June Alumina Jamaica Limited announced a 
scheme for constructing a new alumina plant at Ewarton in St. 
Catherine at a cost of £12 million bringing the Company’s total 
capital investment in Jamaica up to that time to about £34 million, 
and involving the employment of 2,000 men on the construction 
of the new Ewarton factory. In October the Kaiser Bauxite 
Company announced a major new development in a proposal to 
establish a bauxite port at Discovery Bay in St. Ann under a scheme 
which would cost £10 million in all. 

In the tourist industry there were important advances, the 
total number of visitors to Jamaica during the year exceeding 
160,000 an increase of nearly 40,000 over the previous year. A 
new hotel at Ocho Rios was opened and plans and projects for 
major developments in the tourist industry in various parts of the 
Island from Negril in the far west to Portland in the east were 
being actively considered including major new projects for the 
Montego Bay and Ocho Rios areas and a proposal for the establish- 
ment of a large new hotel in or near Kingston. 


In other directions too valuable industrial progress was evident. 
The Cement Company started on its project to double the capacity 
of its existing factory at Kingston. The Public Service Company, 
in continuation of its programme of expansion, announced a new 
hydro-electric project for the Black River. Work proceeded on 
the construction of the new international airport at Palisadoes which 
is to cost nearly £3 million, and plans went forward for improve- 
ments to the airport at Montego Bay, including the construction 
of new airport buildings, at a cost of £500,000. Plans and pro- 
posals were also considered for a major scheme of improvement in 
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the Kingston Port. The Industrial Development Corporation 
continued its efforts to stimulate the establishment of new indus- 
tries, and embarked on the new undertaking of building factories in 
rural areas for lease to industrialists interested in export industries. 


While wages were at the highest level yet known in Jamaica and 
additional employment was provided by the various schemes of 
economic development, migration of Jamaican workers to England 
continued. The total number of workers leaving Jamaica in 
search of work in England during 1956 was 17,302 compared with 
18,561 in the previous year. In the second part of 1956, however, 
there was a noticeable decline in the migration of Jamaican workers 
to England and less than 2,000 left in the last three months of 1956 
(including 1,213 women and children) as compared with over 
5,000 in the last three months of 1955. The number of ships carry- 
ing workers to England diminished and reports received from 
England of increased difficulty in obtaining employment there 
also tended to reduce the rate of migration. During the year 
nearly 800 workers returned to Jamaica from England. 


At the same time it was possible to maintain and increase the 
number of Jamaican workers going to the United States for employ- 
ment under the West Indian Labour Programme and by the end 
of the year there were 5,521 Jamaican workers in the United States 
under this scheme, a thousand more than in December, 1955. 


During 1956 there were two bye-elections in one of which the 
People’s National Party won the seat; in the other the Jamaica 
Labour Party retained the seat. This gave the following state of 
the parties at the end of the year in the House of Representatives— 
People’s National Party 19, Jamaica Labour Party 12, Indepen- 
dent I. 


The Ministers appointed after the General Election in 1955 
remained in office but the Chief Minister assumed responsibility 
for a new Ministry of Development; the Honourable William 
Seivright being appointed to take over from him responsibility for 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands. 


The Ministers in office at the end of the year were consequently 
as follows: 


The Honourable Chief Minister and Minister 
N. W. MANLEY, Q.c.,M.M. of Development 
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The Honourable 


N. N. NETHERSOLE Minister of Finance 

The Honourable 
F. A. GLASSPOLE Minister of Labour 

The Honourable Minister of Education and 
Dr. Ivan S. LLoyp Social Welfare 

The Honourable 
Wits O. Isaacs Minister of Trade and Industry 

The Honourable Minister of Local Government 
Dr. GLENDON LOGAN and Housing 

The Honourable 
C. L. A. STUART Minister of Health 

The Honourable Minister of Communications 
A. G. St.C. Coomss and Works 

The Honourable Minister of Agriculture and 
WILLIAM SEIVRIGHT Lands. 


There were Local Government elections throughout the Island 
in March in which the People’s National Party candidates won in 
141 constituencies and Jamaica Labour Party candidates in 68 
constituencies, with 26 Independent candidates being successful. 
In the Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation the People’s National 
Party won in 19 constituencies and the Jamaica Labour Party in 
6. The Mayors appointed following these Local Government 
Elections (for the first time this year Mayors were elected in 
Spanish Town and Montego Bay) were Councillor Balfour 
Barnswell, Mayor of Kingston and St. Andrew, Dr. Lindon Leslie, 
Mayor of Spanish Town, and Mr. W. Vernon, Mayor of Montego 
Bay. 


Apart from the increase by one in the number of Ministers the 
only other constitutional change of importance during the year 
was to provide for two additional Unofficial Members of the 
Legislative Council to take the place of the two nominated Official 
Members who withdrew from the Council. 


A Committee of the House of Representatives was formed to 
review the existing Jamaican Constitution and make recommenda- 
tions for the future, but interest was mainly centred during the 
year in the preparations for the establishment of a West Indian 
Federation. At the final London Conference in February, which 
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made the historic decision to create the Federation, Jamaica was 
represented by a delegation composed of the Chief Minister, the 
Minister of Labour and Mr. E. L. Allen of the Jamaica Labour 
Party. Federation Day was celebrated on the 2nd of August, 
the day on which Her Majesty the Queen assented to the enabling 
Bill authorising the Federation. Subsequently the Federal Capital 
Site Commission visited Jamaica, and by the end of the year pre- 
parations were well advanced for the important meeting of the 
Standing Federation Committee to take place at the University 
College. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


By 
E. A. MAYNIER, O.B.E. 


INVESTMENT IS LARGELY AN ACT OF FAITH. It does not depend 
merely upon a cold calculation of expected profits. The investor 
expects to find a social and economic atmosphere congenial to 
industry, and to deal with men of ardent and constructive outlook 
to match his own. Above all, he must have faith in the stability 
and good intentions of the Government. 

In Jamaica the evidence shows that during 1956 investors found 
these conditions amply fulfilled. The Government, in declaring 
industrialisation to be one of its chief aims of policy, has given 
ample proof of its sincerity. The result has been an ever increasing 
annual rate of investment: from £6. 2 million in 1948 to£11.4 million 
in 1951, then to £19.6 million in 1955; and although the final 
figures for 1956 are not yet ready, the rough preliminary estimates 
indicate a probable value of over £25 million. Even after allow- 
ing for the considerable investments of the three Bauxite Companies, 
the figures remain impressive. 

A large and growing number of investors has found that the 
best way to decide whether to invest in Jamaica is to come and 
see conditions for themselves. To many this has brought un- 
expected and indirect rewards; for Jamaica is not merely a pleasant 
holiday country, but a pleasant country tolivein. And many have 
found that a trip originally intended as mere business routine has 
proven to be a voyage of discovery. They have found themselves 
in a country of extraordinary beauty with all the amenities of 
modern life; in a country where social conditions are unique, with 
a variety of peoples contributing to the birth of a new society, in 
which the sole test of quality is the test of merit. To a number of 
visitors these novel and stimulating circumstances have been an 
additional incentive to investment. 

Jamaica is fortunate in having geography so much tn her favour. 
Kingston is only 23 hours by air from Miami, 6 hours from New 
York, and a few hours from the South American mainland, while 
many of the western shipping routes pass close to the Island. 
Hence it is an excellent centre for the distribution of goods to 
some of the chief markets of the Western Hemisphere. Moreover, 
with a population of some one and a half million, it is the largest of 
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the West Indian territories shortly to be federated, and eventually 
to be combined into a Customs Union with complete freedom of 
trade within the federated area. Thus there will be open markets 
for manufactured goods not only among the one and a half million 
people in Jamaica, but among the peoples of the Eastern groups of 
islands, including Trinidad, Dominica, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Bar- 
bados, Montserrat, St. Kitts, Antigua and Grenada. Already the 
export of manufactured goods to those islands is increasing; the 
average monthly value of Jamaica’s exports to the rest of the Brit- 
ish West Indies was over 20 per cent higher during the first nine 
months of 1956 than the monthly average for 1955. 


There is an Industrial Estate on the environs of Kingston, 
the main shipping port, easily accessible by road and rail to all 
parts of the Island. In this area it is possible to obtain sites by 
lease or purchase, and its development has been planned to include 
all modern industrial amenities. Already electric power and oil 
fuel are available on the Estate itself, and there is a dual carriage- 
way leading straight to the docks. There is always available 
a large, willing, intelligent and hard-working labour force. 


But it is not upon these factors alone, important as they are, 
that Jamaica relies for the success of its drive for industrialisation. 
The mainspring of the industrial programme lies in the generous 
incentive legislation which has been considerably extended and 
amplified during 1956. 


For new factories additional concessions are available under the 
amended Pioneer Industries Law, and also under the Industrial 
Incentives Law. The former allows the investor to write off his 
capital expenditure against profits at the rate of 20 per cent per 
annum in any five out of eight years from the commencement of 
operations; and profits may be distributed as tax free dividends 
or as interest up to the extent of the amounts written off each year. 
Under the Industrial Incentives Law two tax relief options are 
available. The first is a straight seven-year tax holiday with a 
notional depreciation of assets during those seven years; the second 
consists of a tax holiday of four years followed by total tax relief of 
two-thirds and one-third of the taxable income in the fifth and sixth 
years respectively; with the write-off of the investment (valued at 
original cost) beginning at the end of the tax holiday—that is, 
at the beginning of the fifth year. 
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For manufacturers producing solely for export there is a special 
law providing any of the tax reliefs allowed under the other in- 
centive laws, and also for the duty-free importation of all raw 
materials and fuel. 


There is yet another law—the International Business Companies 
Law—under which companies which have headquarters in Jamaica 
but do all their business outside of the British Caribbean are exempt 
from Jamaican income tax. 


A number of new industries has taken advantage of these 
incentives during 1956. New factories have been put up for the 
production of spun aluminium ware, labels, vulcanized boots and 
shoes, sanitary napkins, toilet tissue, paper bags, cleansers and in- 
nerspring mattresses. A number of factories begun before 1956 
also came into production during that year, notably for the manu- 
facture of sweets, boots and shoes, liqueurs, knitwear and aerated 
waters. 


Under the Export Industries Encouragement Law three factories 
are now in operation making knitted goods, brassieres and buttons. 
It is noteworthy that these factories have been set up in rural 
areas, in accordance with Government’s policy for the dispersal of 
industry. 


Industrial activity, in general, showed a marked increase during 
1956. The average monthly value of machinery imported was 
very much higher than in 1955. The production of cement, 
always a good indicator, was up 22 per cent over 1955. Even more 
significant perhaps, the consumption of electricity increased by 
some 20 per cent. Two new Generating Stations were opened 
during the year. The company is estimating for a 50 per cent 
increase in consumption over the next four years and has indicated 
that generating capacity will be expanded yet further to meet 
this demand. 


There have been notable increases in output among certain 
industries already established. The young but important shoe 
industry, for instance, made 825,000 pairs in 1956, as against 
632,000 in 1955; while the output of textiles was increased from 
4% to 63 million yards. It is good to be able to record, at the same 
time, that these and other local manufactures have been steadily 
improving in quality, and are now, for the most part, of a 
satisfactory standard. 
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Very noteworthy is the considerable expansion of the Bauxite 
industry. The capacity of the Kirkvine Works of Alumina Jamaica 
Limited is to be expanded from 210,000 to about 500,000 tons of 
alumina per annum; and another plant with a capacity of about 
220,000 tons per annum is to be erected in St. Catherine by the 
same company. ‘The total investment in Jamaica of this company 
alone is about £34 million. The two other companies, the Kaiser 
Bauxite Company and Reynolds Jamaica Mines Ltd., are also 
planning a considerable expansion of their production programmes 
and are opening up new areas for the extraction of bauxite, as well as 
new drying, storage and port facilities. 


One of the important events of the year was the creation of the 
Small Businesses Loan Board for assisting in establishing, carrying 
on or expanding small businesses engaged in manufacturing or in 
the provision of services by granting them loans or other forms of 
financial assistance. The Board accepts mortgages (sometimes 
second and third mortgages) on real estate, bills of sale on equip- 
ment, stock-in-trade and household goods and guarantors as 
security for loans. 


As a general rule, the Board orders and pays for equipment 
and raw materials selected by borrowers; cash seldom reaches 
their hands except as working capital, which must be strictly 
accounted for. Single loans are limited to £500, and must usually 
be repaid in not more than five years. Interest is charged at the 
prevailing rate, which is now 7 per cent per annum. Up to the 
30th of November, 1956, the Board approved the issue of loans 
amounting to £62,215 to 179 persons and firms. 


No account of industrialisation in Jamaica would be complete 
without reference to the excellent work being done by the 
Industrial Development Corporation. ‘The Corporation was es- 
tablished in 1952 and its aims are to stimulate, facilitate and under- 
take the development of industry. In all these respects it has been 
the industrial right arm of Government. It gives financial and 
technical assistance to a wide range of industries and it is to the 
Corporation that the investor normally turns for information and 
assistance. An office in New York was opened by the Corporation 
in October, 1956, and an encouraging volume of enquiries has been 
received. Asa result of the promotional efforts of this office three 
applications have been received for plant facilities under the Export 
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Industries Law, and representatives of 18 separate American in- 
dustries were planning at year’s end to visit the Island to investigate 
possible factory locations. 

Thus in Jamaica conditions have been created which are very 
favourable to industrial expansion, and the enthusiasm and energy 
being displayed by Government and investors alike promise well 


for the future. 


| 
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EXPANSION OF THE COCOA INDUSTRY 
By 
H. C. MILLER 


CocoA HAS BEEN KNOWN to be cultivated in Jamaica for over 
500 years, but active interest in this crop only developed towards 
the turn of the last century when the Sugar Industry fell on evil 
days. Exports from the Island during the first and second decade 
of the Twentieth Century averaged 1,875 tons and 2,961 tons 
respectively. The early Twenties showed a slight increase rising 
to a peak of 3,842 tons in 1922, but over the decade the average 
annual export was only 2,847 tons. During the Thirties, the 
industry declined to an average of 2,211 tons, largely through the 
impact of massive increase of production in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria, based on use of labour at nominal rates and exploiting 
of virgin lands. It is to be noted that over the period 1900 to 
1939, world production had increased from 100,000 tons to 800,000 
tons. This steep rise in production was accompanied by a falling 
price trend which reached ‘‘rock bottom” in 1939, just before the 
start of World War II. 


During the war, world export of cocoa beans dropped to just 
under 400,000 tons in 1942. During and immediately after the 
war, cocoa was subject to price control and international quotas, 
but with removal of controls in 1946, prices rose steeply. 


Production, however, lagged behind and, despite world increase 
of population and high prices, potential demand is still greatly in 
excess of supply, and seems likely to remain so for many years to 
come. Indeed, raw cocoa is one of the few commodities exports 
of which have as yet failed to reach pre-war figures. 


The depressed prices prevailing during the Thirties coincided 
with a period of rapid expansion of the Banana Industry in Jamaica 
and many thousands of cocoa trees were cut down or killed by 
removal of shade and general neglect. 


During the war the Banana Industry suffered heavy reverses, 
but little interest was shown in cocoa resuscitation, and in 1945 
exports fell to an all time low of 891 tons. 

In 1946, Mr. James Wright, formerly of the Gold Coast Service, 
was appointed Senior Agricultural Officer in the Northern Division, 
and in 1947 launched a vigorous and determined campaign to 
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revive interest in cocoa. Six cocoa varieties selected for high 
yield potential and three selections of Jocal varieties, propagated 
vegetatively, had been planted out at the Orange River Experi- 
ment Station in 1945, and already were showing very promising 
results. 


Wright received little support at the time and, indeed, the first 
proposals which he submitted for what we now regard as a modest 
scheme of resuscitation and expansion were severely whittled down. 
None the less, he pursued his ideas with characteristic courage and 
dogged determination. In January, 1949, Executive Council agreed 
in principle to a scheme involving expenditure of £1,250 for es- 
tablishment of a cocoa propagating unit at Orange River in 1949, 
erection of 4 propagators and nurseries at Orange River, Irwin and 
Caenwood Stations in 1949-50, at a cost of £5,550, and eleven 
additional propagators in 1950-51 at a cost of £13,200. It was 
envisaged that distribution of rooted cuttings of selected, high 
yielding ‘clones’ of cocoa would commence in the Spring of 1950, 
and would reach a peak of 100,000 to 150,000 per annum by the 
spring of 1951. It was estimated that the rooted cuttings would 
cost not much more than 1/- each, and it was planned that the 
cuttings should be sold at a price which would ensure that revenue 
from sales would balance recurrent costs involved in their production. 
Provision was made in the scheme for loan assistance to farmers 
embarking on cocoa planting. 


Estimates of plant production proved over optimistic, as out- 
put of plants from the nurseries and propagating units proved much 
lower than was anticipated owing to many unforeseen snags. 
In 1951, the Director of Agriculture estimated that plants available 
for distribution in the years 1951-55 would be as follows:— 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 Total 


7,200 9,200 27,100 40,600 53,600 137,700 


Production of cuttings also received a severe setback asa result 
of the hurricane of 1951. Recovery was however rapid and by the 
31st of March, 1953, a total of 118,268 plants had been produced. 
Of these, however, only 39,874 had been actually distributed to 
growers. 

Issue of loans under the scheme also proved very disappointing. 
£40,000 had been provided in 1951 for this purpose, but as late as 
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the 30th of June, 1953, only seven applicants had been granted 
loans totalling £2,862. 10/- and only £1,272. 10/- actually issued. 
Progress of expansion was still tardy up to 1954, but there were 
signs that public interest had been awakened and a number of 
developments had occurred which encouraged optimism that a 
greatly accelerated rate of expansion was about to begin. 


One of the most important of these was the appointment of a 
Cocoa Marketing Board in 1952, with responsibility for assisting 
in the general development of the industry including the manu- 
facture of cocoa products and the securing of the most favourable 
arrangements for the purchase, grading, export and sale of cocoa 
in the Island. 


The Board is composed of two Government officials, three re- 
presentatives of growers, one representative of cocoa dealers and 
one local expert in Agriculture and the marketing of agricultural 
produce. It has performed its functions with admirable foresight 
and efficiency and is steadily implementing long term plans which 
will effect vital improvements in the growing, harvesting, processing 
and marketing of cocoa in Jamaica. 


Notable projects are, erection of fermentaries at Woodhall and 
Richmond, subsidisation of the cocoa propagation scheme and of 
cocoa plant distribution to growers, issue of Rehabilitation and 
Expansion loans, financing educational work amongst cocoa growers 
through the Jamaica Agricultural Society, financing observation 
tours of staff and members of the Board with a view to ensuring 
development of the Industry along the most efficient and up-to-date 
lines. 


Another important development was the publication of the report 
of the Mission of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development in 1952. This report drew attention to the urgent 
need for intensive development of tree crops particularly in view of 
the hilly topography of the bulk of Jamaica’s lands and consequent 
high erosion hazard if such lands are devoted to arable farming. 


Amongst these tree crops cocoa selected itself for priority attention. 
It is estimated that over 500,000 acres of land in Jamaica are 
suitable for cocoa, and that, having regard to the claims of other 
crops, at least 100,000 acres of suitable land could be made avail- 
able for its cultivation. 
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The conditions created by proper establishment of cocoa plan- 
tations more closely resemble erosion resisting forest conditions 
than those associated with the culture of any other tree crop grown 
in Jamaica. Methods of establishment suitable for cocoa provide 
an efficient means of land reclamation in heavily eroded areas and, 
to top it all, no other permanent crop seems to offer as satisfactory 
long term prospects for the grower as does cocoa. 


Soon after the elections of 1954 an ambitious revised plan of 
cocoa expansion was submitted to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in early 1956, and approved later in the year. 


This scheme, which was to be financed partly by the Cocoa 
Marketing Board, partly by the British Treasury from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds, and partly by Government, pro- 
vided for production and distribution to growers of ‘rooted cuttings’ 
sufficient to plant 16,650 acres and seedlings to plant 33,350 acres 
by 1966-67. It was estimated that 50% of the seedlings would 
prove to be inferior in bearing qualities to the high yielding ‘rooted 
cuttings’ and provision was made for production and distribution 
of 500,000 additional ‘rooted cuttings’ each year from the fifth 
year onwards. Production of the expensive ‘rooted cuttings’ was 
thus envisaged until 1977, and the total cost estimated at £2,800,000 
over the period. The scheme in so far as it involved Colonial 
Development and Welfare assistance was approved by the Secretary 
of State up to the year ending 3lst of March, 1960. 


Perhaps the most important recent development, however, 
has been the perfecting by the Ministry’s Cocoa Agronomist of a 
new budding technique—“The Topper Method’. This involves 
the use of a shield budding technique on 4-5 month old seedling 
stock using the inverted T. cut, and covering with plastic tape. 
Following growing out of the bud, the scion is ‘nicked’ above the 
bud union, treated with rooting hormone, and soil is then moulded 
over the ‘nicked’ section. The scion then produces roots of its 
own and a plant results which isin effect a ‘rooted budling’. This 
method of producing clonal cocoa can be employed ‘at stake’ in 
the field producing plants at one-tenth the cost of producing a 
plant from a ‘rooted cutting’. It requires one-tenth to one-twelfth 
the amount of budding materials as is needed for the older process 
and it will facilitate a greatly accelerated programme of establish- 
ment of high yielding trees. 
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Another important discovery by our Agronomists has been the 
fact that the leguminous plant ‘Inga Vera’ will grow easily and 
rapidly on all cocoa soil types and thus provides a very useful 
means of quickly establishing conditions suitable for cocoa even 
on the most severely eroded lands. 


Although the Topper method of budding has not yet been tested 
on a wide scale on farmers’ holdings, it has proved eminently 
practicable on a field scale at the experiment stations and nurseries, 
and there is no technical reason why its adoption on a commercial 
scale should not show similar results. Government has accordingly 
decided to revise the scheme already approved by the Secretary 
of State and to take advantage of the considerable savings made 
possible by this new technique to provide services of headmen to 
undertake budding in the field and to provide plants to farmers free 
of cost. 


Cocoa is a long term crop and requires special practices not 
common to other crops; often six to seven years must elapse between 
planting and receipt of significant returns to the grower. It is 
felt that the enthusiasm with which farmers are now seeking to 
undertake expansion should not be dampened by insisting on pay- 
ments for cocoa plants when plants of other crops are being dis- 
tributed free under the Farm Development Scheme. 


It would clearly be unwise to plan for immediate and complete 
replacement of ‘rooted cuttings’ by seedlings budded at stake in 
the field or seedlings budded in pots in our nurseries. Considerable 
capital expenditure has already been incurred in the establishment 
of Propagating Units and “‘holding’? and “‘hardening’’ Sheds. 
It is not proposed to carry out the extensions originally planned, 
but to utilise to the full the facilities now available or already 
under construction which will be able to produce a total of 300,000 
plants per annum. Instead of the production of one million 
seedlings per year as formerly proposed, it is now planned to pro- 
duce 60,000 budlings in pots for delivery in 1956-57, and 200,000 
per year thereafter, and in addition to establish 10,300 acres of 
cocoa budded at stake by 1960 and 4,500 acres per year thereafter. 


Thus the revised programme envisages the establishment of 
50,000 acres by the 31st of March, 1966, and an annual increase of 
production reaching a peak of not less than 13,500 tons in 1973. 
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The cost of establishing cocoa on eroded hill lands over the 
initial 5 years is estimated at approximately £105. In view of the 
value of this crop for soil rehabilitation and protection and the long 
wait which the farmer suffers before he may expect any returns 
whatsoever, it is planned to extend the provisions of the Farm 
Development Scheme to give special aid to all farmers planting 
cocoa on suitable soils, and in a manner approved by the Ministry. 


It is hoped that it will be possible to provide farmers with help 
by way of grant for the initial clearing of lands, soil conservation 
work, planting of shade and planting of cocoa and maintenance 
including the use of insecticides for control of Fiddler Beetles. 


Government has had the benefit of the advice of a number of 
eminent authorities on cocoa during the past year. In April, 
Mr. D. H. Urquhart, formerly Director of Agriculture in the Gold 
Coast and now cocoa consultant employed to Cadbury Brothers, 
visited and made a critical study of the cocoa industry and Govern- 
ment’s plans for development. He endorsed the Government’s 
proposals, commented most favourably on the Topper budding 
technique and its possibilities, and approved the basis for the revised 
programme arising therefrom. He was followed by Mr. W. R. 
Feaver, General Manager of the Cadbury-Fry Organisation in the 
Gold Coast, who gave most useful advice on fermentation and pro- 
cessing problems. 


The cocoa processors in America and the American Cocoa 
Research Institute at Turrialba have shown considerable interest 
in our plans and have expressed their willingness to assist us as 
far as possible. 


Through the International Co-operation Administration Mission 
of the United States and the kind offices of Mr. John Hepler, Head 
of the Mission in Jamaica, we secured the help and guidance of 
Professor F. Hardy, International Co-operation Administration 
Consultant at Turrialba, who visited here in July. In August Dr. 
B. G. Montserin, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Trinidad, and an 
expert on cocoa propagation, spent a month here, at the end of which 
he presented a most useful report giving valuable advice on prob- 
lems of cocoa establishment, research and processing. 


All these experts have contributed to the revised plan of Develop- 
ment which Government hopes shortly to implement, and to the 
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programme to which the Cocoa Marketing Board is committed. 
This involves the establishment of adequate facilities for improved 
methods of purchasing, processing and fermentation of our cocoa. 
The Board is rightly determined to ensure that improvement of the 
quality of our cocoa will not lag behind the rapid expansion of 
production which we all confidently expect to secure. 


It is interesting to record that since 1952, the total amount of 
new acreage planted to ‘clonal cocoa’ supplied from Government 
nurseries is approximately 1,800. It is estimated that 2,500 acres 
will be established by the end of March, 1957, and a total of 
15,200 acres by 1960. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ORGANISATION 
OF MINISTRIES 


By 
E. H. Ho tis 


THE REPORT ON JAMAICA FOR 1955 contained an article ‘“‘The 
System of Separate Ministries”, which outlined the establishment 
of the ministerial system and of separate Ministries, and touched 
upon organisational changes in certain Ministries; this article 
continues the story. 


It must be stressed at the outset that there is nostandard pattern 
of organisation within Ministries. This may be attributed to 
several factors and to three in particular: 


(a) differences in the work and size of the organisations; 


(b) the absence of proved and accepted practices or organisa- 
tion of Government activity which have general applica- 
tion, particularly in a relatively small community; and 


(c) the necessity for empiric development in organisations of 
fairly recent origin. Comparison between Ministries 
would reveal features peculiar to each, although some 
aspects of administrative procedure are common. 


Perhaps the most significant and satisfying trend in recent develop- 
ments in the organisation of Ministries has been the assumption 
of more positive and increased authority for the departments for 
which each Ministry is responsible; some Ministries and departments 
are no longer separate entities and the organisations and staffs 
have been integrated.* It is now generally accepted that, wherever 
practicable, this process of integration 1s desirable and, provided 
all the organisational ramifications are thoroughly explored and 


*In this article, references to ‘integration’ are intended to represent a form 
of organisation in which administrative and executive functions are merged 
to achieve efficiency, with senior administrative staff participating in executive 
decisions and action and senior executive (or technical) staff participating in 
policy and administration. 
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responsibilities, duties and procedures revised and clearly defined, 
should result in increased efficiency. If this proviso is ignored or 
dismissed lightly, integration may be accompanied by overall 
increases in staffing and avoidable duplication of work and effort. 
In this connection, there is a danger that too much emphasis may 
be placed on the physical aspects of integration, i.e. housing of all 
staff in one building, to the exclusion of the more involved and 
important problem of organisational integration. The advantages 
arising from juxtaposition of staff are obvious, but the covert 
aspects of the problem include, for example, modifications in the 
division of functions and of the responsibilities of senior officers, 
redistributions of work, co-ordination and_ relationships, a 
merging of common services, introduction of standard pro- 
cedures. 


Broadly, recent developments in organisation have been effected 
in one of two ways dictated, in the main, by the degree of urgency 
with which the changes had to be introduced. Where the necessity 
for change has not been immediate, the Organisation and Methods 
Branch of the Colonial Secretary’s Office has undertaken a review 
of the organisations concerned, and Ministries have been guided 
by the proposals made by the Branch. Integration of the Ministry 
of Labour and the Labour Department is an example of this pro- 
cedure and was cited in the article in the last Annual Report. 
The form of organisation proposed by the Organisation and Methods 
Branch was adopted and is working satisfactorily. In cases of 
urgency, Ministries have introduced changes of expediency, to be 
followed by a review by the Organisation and Methods Branch 
at a later date. This procedure was followed in the process of 
integration of the Ministry of Health and the Medical Department. 
At the beginning of the year, physical integration of the Ministry 
and the Department was effected with a minimum of change in 
organisation; in May, the Organisation and Methods Branch 
issued a report containing detailed proposals for reorganisation 
which are being implemented. It may be of interest to indicate the 
form of organisation in the (new) Ministry of Health and this is 
shown in the following chart, which includes only the more senior 
posts. 
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——Accountant and 
Accounts 


Branch 
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MINISTER 


—2P.M.Os. 


—C.M.O.—D.C.M.O.— Medical Branch 
_ —P.N.O. 


Key to Abbreviations 


P.A.S. —Principal Assistant Secretary 
A.S. —Assistant Secretary 

E.O. —Executive Officer 

C.M.O. —Chief Medical Officer 
D.C.M.O. —Deputy Chief Medical Officer 
P.M.O. —Principal Medical Officer 
P.N.O. —Principal Nursing Officer. 


A difficult and somewhat controversial problem underlies the 
bare framework of the foregoing chart, and is often present where 
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administrative staff and professional and technical staff are em- 
ployed in the same organisation. The problem may be summarised 
in the form of two questions:— 


(1) Should the headquarters organisation be, primarily, an 
administrative organisation advised by technical staff or, 
primarily, an organisation headed by technical officers 
assisted by administrative staff? 


(2) In either form of organisation, what should be the re- 
lationships between adminstrative and technical staffs, and 
what should be the responsibilities and duties ofeach class? 


For reasons which need not be itemised here, the Organisation 
and Methods proposals provided for a form of organisation in 
Ministry of Health headquarters which is primarily administrative, 
although the Permanent Secretary and the Chief Medical Officer 
are regarded as co-equals, each with his own sphere of work and 
responsibility but co-operating with one another. Where a Minis- 
try and a (technical) department are separate units, the problem is 
not so apparent but there are several organisations in which, to a 
greater or lesser degree, this problem exists (Ministry of Agriculture 
and Lands) or will arise in the future (Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare). The relationships between senior administrative 
officers and senior technical officers, and the status and spheres of 
responsibility of each class present intricate problems that may take 
some time to solve; an acceptable and effective solution is important. 
With development of the ministerial system and with the broaden- 
ing of experience and the growing authority of Permanent Secre- 
taries, it may be that the principle will be accepted and established 
whereby overall responsibility for all the activities of a Ministry 
and its departments (whether separate or integrated organisations) 
rests with the Permanent Secretary. In the Ministries of Agricul- 
ture, Education, and Health, the chief technical officer receives a 
higher salary than the Permanent Secretary, but this should not 
constitute a valid reason for divergence from the general principle. 


A further development arises from a decision to establish a 
Finance Division in each Ministry. This is to be a gradual process 
and, as a first step, Finance Divisions are being established in the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Lands, Communications and Works, 
and Health. Theresult will be to broaden the responsibilities of Per- 
manent Secretaries (who willalso be the Accounting Officers) and 
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to strengthen financial control. This is a logical development. 
The Estimates of Ministries and departments are recognised as the 
embodiment of Government policy; thus, expenditure and policy 
are linked from the outset. This leads to the doctrine that res- 
ponsibility for giving advice on policy and on the financial con- 
sequences of that policy go hand-in-hand and cannot be divorced. 
Under this concept, finance is treated as something integral with 
policy; the two cannot be dissociated. Broadly, there will be three 
levels of financial responsibility: 

(a) departmental responsibility, 1.e. executive control by 
Ministries; 

(b) overall responsibility of the Ministry of Finance, e.g. to 
ensure that good value is obtained for money spent and 
that a reasonable balance is maintained between 
different activities; and 


(c) ultimate responsibility vested in the House of Represen- 
tatives. In addition, there are the special responsibili- 
ties of the Auditor General. 


Another major development has been the appointment of a 
ninth Minister (Agriculture and Lands) and the establishment 
of a Ministry of Development under the Chief Minister(and Minis- 
ter of Development) who is also responsible for the Central Planning 
Unit, the Public Relations Office and the Department of Statistics 
(formerly the responsibility of the Ministry of Finance). 

In the previous article, the reorganisation of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Lands was mentioned; this complex operation is 
proceeding. The Ministry has been housed in a new building 
close to the headquarters of the Department of Agriculture; the 
Chief Technical Officer (formerly known as the Director of Agri- 
culture) is now accommodated in the Ministry, and numerous pro- 
gressive changes in organisation are being made. 

The Island Traffic Authority has been integrated with the 
Ministry of Communications and Works to mutual advantage, 
and senior officers are well satisfied with the new arrangements; 
proposals for integration of the Civil Aviation Department are 
being considered. 

Formerly, in the Minstry of Education and Social Welfare, the 
Director of Education assumed the dual role of Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Ministry and Director of the Education Department; 
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the importance placed on the Government’s education policy is 
reflected in the recent discontinuance of this practice. With the 
creation of a new post of Chief Education Officer at the head of the 
Education Department, the Permanent Secretary has been relieved 
of the responsibilities of the (former) Director of Education. It is 
felt that this important change will give new impetus to the 
development of the education services generally and many radical 
changes are contemplated. 

The Government has decided to embark upon a detailed and 
long-term programme to effect frequency conversion of the Island’s 
electricity supplies from 40 cycles to the more universal standard 
of 50 cycles, at an estimated cost of £14 million. To this end, a 
Frequency Conversion Commission has been appointed and the 
services of a firm of American Business Consultants have been 
obtained. This large-scale operation includes detailed surveys 
of electrical apparatus in use to appraise the magnitude and 
diversity of the steps involved in conversion and a multiplicity of 
technical, organisational, financial and procedural minutia. 
Departmentally, a separate Branch of the Ministry of Trade and 
Industry has been established under the direct control and super- 
vision of a Principal Assistant Secretary and, at the time of writing, 
a staff of twelve. 


Changes in the Machinery of Government are in progress.* The 
need for these changes arises, largely, from an aspect of contemplated 
constitutional development, i.e. transfer of further responsibilities 
to Ministers and abrogation of certain rcsponsibilities now exercised 
by the Colonial Secretary. Perhaps the most important change is 
the transfer from the Colonial Secretary’s Office to the Ministry of 
Finance of the Establishments Branch (excluding work appropriate 
to the Public Service Commission) and of the Organisation and 
Methods Branch. Responsibility for staff complementing and 
grading and terms and conditions of service which, at present, 
ultimately require the sanction of the House of Representatives, will 
devolve upon the Financial Secretary who will be responsible to 
the Minister of Finance. The work will be undertaken by the 
Establishments Branch. The Financial Secretary will also control 
the Organisation and Methods Branch. Personnel matters 


_*Machinery of Government—the broad structure of the Executive, i.e., the 
distribution of functions among Ministries, departments and similar bodies. 
and the relations between them. 
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(appointments, promotions and discipline together with authority 
tor the grant of pensions) will devolve upon the Public Service 
Commission. The work will be undertaken by the Personnel 
Branch. The Public Service Commission will continue as an 
independent body responsible for advice to the Governor on 
matters described in Section 7 of the Public Service Commission 
Law, Law 48 of 1951. These changes became effective on the 
Ist of January, 1957. 


Although this article stresses the major development of integration 
of Ministries and departments, it should not be inferred that all 
changes in organisation have been directed towards centralisation. 
The changes in the Machinery of Government continue the decen- 
tralisation of responsibilities formerly exercised by the Colonial 
Secretary. During 1956, the Department of Income Tax and 
Stamp Duties was split and now comprises the Department of 
Income Tax and the Stamp and Estates Duties Office, with separate 
posts of Commissioner of Income Tax and Commissioner of Stamp 
and Estates Duties; the Farm Subsidies Administration Division 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands has been abolished and 
most of the work decentralised to the 13 Parish Offices of the 
Agricultural Extension Services Division with consequential staff 
savings. 


Perhaps it is inevitable that the development and expansion of 
Government activity has been accompanied by increases in the 
staffing of the Civil Service. As an example, the present numbers of 
administrative staff (excluding Permanent Secretaries) are quoted 
with the corresponding numbers for 1955 shown in brackets: 
Principal Assistant Secretaries 21(16), Assistant Secretaries 35(25), 
Administrative Assistants 57(48). Whilst on the subject of staffing, 
it is perhaps not irrelevant to mention the intense feelings of 
satisfaction resulting from the recent appointment of Jamaicans 
to several top posts in the Civil Service, e.g. Financial Secretary, 
Chief Education Officer, Chief Medical Officer, Chief Technical 
Officer (Agriculture), Collector General. 


There can be little doubt that, within the foreseeable future, devel- 
opments and changes will be the order of the day in the political 
and economic fields and that these changes will have their impact 
on the work and staff of the Civil Service; with West Indian Feder- 
ation, the scope of development and change will be enlarged and 
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new avenues of service will be available. The steady advances in 
constitutional development and the way in which changes in 
the organisation of Ministries and departments have been effected 
and are progressing give grounds for sober confidence anda bright 
augury for the future. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT AND WORK OF THE BEACH 
CONTROL AUTHORITY 


By 
H. D. Tucker, M.B.E. 


AS A RESULT OF POPULAR APPREHENSION resulting from the number 
of beaches formerly used by fishermen and the public which had 
been acquired by the rapidly expanding Tourist Industry and 
others, in February 1954 the Government appointed a Commission 
‘“‘to investigate the question of the use of Beaches and foreshore 
lands throughout Jamaica taking into account the needs of the 
public for recreational and fishing purposes and to make recom- 
mendations for securing adequate facilities for such purposes’’. 


This Commission held 14 Meetings and heard evidence from a 
very large number of persons and investigated memoranda from 
Fishermen’s Co-operatives, Parochial Boards, The Tourist Board, 
Citizens’ Associations and private individuals. In addition to 
this the Members toured the Island, visited beaches and met 
parochial officials and other interested parties. 


In the main the Commission found there was urgent need 
for the immediate setting up of a Control Board to meet the 
situation created whereby fishermen were being increasingly turned 
away from beaches they had used for many years, and public 
bathing beaches were gradually but surely disappearing. Another 
alarming feature recorded by the Commission was the frequency 
with which the main coastal road was being deviated away from 
the sea to make room for luxury hotels and private houses, thereby 
destroying the scenic beauty of coast road travel. 


Their Report was presented to Government in December 
1954 and, after setting out the problems confronting the Commis- 
sion, contained 25 specific recommendations dealing with most of 
the problems they had considered in what was a novel situation for 
Jamaica. In addition they forwarded detailed confidential recom- 
mendations as to the manner in which the beaches and foreshore 
lands of the Island could best be utilised for fishermen, the general 
public, hotels and private individuals. These submissions dealt 
with each Parish in turn in a comprehensive manner. 


As a result of this Report the Legislature passed Law 63 of 
1955 which created a Beach Control Authority, and contained 
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many completely new propositions of Law, two of which are the 
power in the Authority to make available to applicants portions 
of the floor of the sea in front of their land, and to grant exclusive 
licences for the use of the foreshore. The Law also required the 
Authority to determine from time to time the needs of the public in 
relation to the use of the foreshore and adjoining land for the 
purposes of bathing and fishing, or for any other purpose in the 
interest of the economic development of the Island, with power to 
acquire land for these purposes, thus securing that the maximum 
use would be made of all available beaches. It also preserved the 
rights of fishermen and others acquired by usage or under the 
Registration of Titles Law, prior to the passing of the Beach 
Control Law. 
The Beach Control Authority, which was established in February, 

1956, consists of the following Members:— 

Mr. H. D. Tucker, m.B.£., Chairman 

Mr. A. H. B. Aguilar 

Lady Allan 

Mrs. Gloria Cumper 

Mr. C. L. Clemetson 

Mr. Cy Elkins 

Mr. George Desnoes 

Mr. Reginald Parchment 


With Mr. A. S. Dujon Lu.8., Barrister-at-Law as Secretary 
and Offices at 273 Halfway Tree Road. 


Among the first acts of the Authority was the determination of 
policy and the priority it would give to applications for the use 
of beaches. This is as follows:— 

1. Beaches for fishermen. 
2. Bathing beaches for the use of the public in each town or 
village. 7 
. Preservation of scenic coastal drives whenever possible. 
. Hotel beaches. 
. Other commercial use of the foreshore and floor of the sea. 
. Private use of the foreshore and floor of the sea. 


Dm Cr ff OO 


It early became evident that, in addition to the grant of the 
various types of licences for which the Law provided, and which 
were covered by Regulations made by the Authority on the 5th of 
May, 1956, it was necessary to deal with all the problems in a 
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comprehensive manner so as to secure adequate facilities for the 
Island considered as a whole as well as locally for each Parish and 
group. Accordingly the Report of the Commission was studied 
and interviews were secured with many persons, chief of whom 
were the Fisheries Adviser, the Chairman of the Tourist Board 
and the Chairman of the Port Royal Brotherhood. In addition to 
this, the Authority decided to visit each Parish in turn and in so 
doing to meet and discuss the needs of the community with the 
Chairmen of the Parish Councils and all other interested persons 
thus securing the advice and assistance of evervone with knowledge 
and ideas to contribute to the smooth functioning of the work of the 
Authority. 


It has not been possible to visit every Parish in the time that has 
elapsed since the Authority was appointed, but St. Catherine, 
St. James, St. Ann, Trelawny and St. Thomas have been visited and 
urgent problems affecting other Parishes have been dealt with. 
After each visit the Authority considered and settled a plan for the 
area bearing in mind its relation to the over all plan for the Island 
and steps are now being taken to implement these decisions. 


The North Coast is, of course, the most difficult section of the 
Island to adjust equitably owing to the impact of the Tourist 
Trade. In connection with the needs of the public for fishing and 
bathing, it is therefore of interest to mention the solution found for 
Ocho Rios, where the continually expanding tourist trade had pre- 
empted every available beach. A suitable piece of land has been 
acquired by the Authority for the use of fishermen at the mouth of 
the White River on which the Co-operative may erect suitable 
buildings and draw up their boats in safety without in any way 
disturbing the hotels on the beaches they desire to use. 


On the other hand, the Authority has refused an application 
for an exclusive licence for the use of Dunn’s River Beach as a 
private Hotel Beach, and preserved to the public the use of one of 
the finest beaches in the Island which they have enjoyed for many 
generations, while permitting all visitors the equal use of this 
unique combination of sea, river and gleaming white sand. 


An example of public spirited generosity is the action of 
Richmond-Llandovery Ltd. in making available to the Authority 
400 ft. of excellent beach at Salem for fishermen, and 800 ft. ad- 
joining, and bounded by the main coastal road, for public bathing. 
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The latter has enough land between the beach and the road to 
allow of the parking of vehicles and the erection of commodious 
buildings. It is hoped to develop this beach, which is close to a 
suitable water supply, to accommodate large parties of picnickers 
and school children. 


Plans are advanced for the acquirement of an adequate area of 
beach with adjoining land at Montego Bay on which a fish market 
is to be established at Barnett Street close to the site of the new 
public market premises, and it is hoped to establish other fishing 
beaches in the area to serve the new townships being built. 


The Authority has visited and, with the assistance of the Parish 
Council, considered the plans for the establishment of a new 
tourist resort at Pera in St. Thomas. These plans provide ample 
land for the expansion of the villages of Old and New Pera, a 
housing scheme and public bathing and fishing beaches. 


In August the Authority prepared a plan by which the maximum 
use would be made of the lovely Cardiff Hall Beach and is pleased 
to note that private investors have adopted it with the result that, 
in the near future, the area will be developed by the erection of 
two large hotels, a championship golf course, a theatre and a great 
number of luxury houses. The needs of the public have been pro- 
vided for by the reservation of a large portion of the beach for 
public bathing and recreation. Although it will be necessary to 
deviate the main road this is being done in such a manner as to 
preserve the scenic beauty of the drive. 


The Corporate Area has not been neglected, as the Authority 
has been concerned in the implementation of the Commission’s 
recommendation for the construction of groynes at the Palisadoes 
to preserve the road to the Airport and create beaches for public 
recreation. 


As its first year of operation draws to a close, the Authority 
faces the future with confidence in the good will of all concerned 
and the assurance that it will receive full co-operation in its task of 
providing for the community the use of ample sea frontage while 
at the same time affording to private investors and owners the 
fullest protection. 
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THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 


BY 


Proressor G. H. C. OVENS, 0.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


As THIS IS THE FIRST TIME that there has been much mention of 
the University College Hospital in the Annual Report, it might 
be as well to start with some background information. Under the 
British medical curriculum, a student spends his first year at the 
University learning such science subjects as physics, biology and 
chemistry. This is then followed by two years spent on anatomy 
and physiology, and then three further years ‘‘walking the wards’’ 
and learning the clinical aspects of his work in a teaching hospital. 
The University College Hospital is the teaching hospital of the 
University College of the West Indies. 

Owing to the great shortage of doctors in the West Indies, the 
Faculty of Medicine was the first faculty at the University College, 
and the first medical students took up residence there in October, 
1948. These were due to start their clinical work in October 1951, 
but owing to the 1951 hurricane, delays in obtaining material, and 
other reasons, the University College Hospital was not then ready, 
and these students spent their first year of clinical practice at the 
Kingston Public Hospital. However, the hospital was ready by 
the end of 1952 and admitted its first patients on the Ist of 
September of that vear. 

The University College is ‘‘in special relationship’? with the 
University of London, and its students read for the London degrees. 
In the case of medicine this has a special significance as anyone who 
holds the London M.B., 8.s. degree is eligible to have his name entered 
on the British Medical Register and so is entitled to practise 
medicine wherever the British Medical Register is recognised. 
This has the great advantage that it enables medical graduates of 
the College to practise in the United Kingdom and in many parts 
of the Dominions and Colonies; to obtain practical post-graduate 
experience in these places; and to enter for higher degrees and 
specialist diplomas. Because of these legal aspects of a medical 
degree, the University of London keeps a close watch on the 
standards and quality of the medical training. It is directly 
concerned in the appointment of the staff, it sends visitors from time 
to time to inspect the hospital and, together with the College, ap- 
points the examiners. 
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The hospital is a joint enterprise of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, the Jamaican Government, the other British West Indian 
Governments, and the College. It is situated on a part of the lands 
made available by the Government of Jamaica to the College, 
and the capital cost of the present buildings has been provided by 
the Imperial Government under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts. Although it is a West Indian institution, far the 
greater part of the running expenses of the hospital is provided 
by Jamaica since Jamaica benefits from the presence of the hospital 
more than any of the other territories, more than 90% of the 
patients being Jamaicans. Of these, about half come from the 
urban area of Kingston and St. Andrew, and the remainder from 
the surrounding countryside and the rest of the Island. However, 
the other territorial governments, through the College, contribute 
to the running costs, the College providing the senior academic 
staff and paying an annual subvention to the general funds of the 
hospital. More than half the clinical students come from terri- 
tories other than Jamaica, and so also does a proportion of the 
nursing, technical and other staff. Similarly, an increasing number 
of patients are coming to the hospital from other West Indian 
territories, some being sent by their own governments and some 
paying their own costs. 


At present the hospital has 300 beds and cots under the four 
divisions of Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynaecology, and 
Pathology. In the past year it has dealt with some 5,845 in- 
patients and 106,189 casualities and out-patients. There are, at 
present, 64 clinical students working in the hospital, and 210 nurses 
in training. The hospital is recognised by the University of London 
as an undergraduate teaching hospital, and by the Royal Colleges 
for the purposes of some of their post-graduate diplomas. The 
nursing school is recognised by the Royal College of Nursing. 
Since 1954, when the first batch of students graduated in medicine, 
it has turned out 44 doctors. 

The hospital has very limited facilities for the specialist depart- 
ments such as Skin, and Ear, Nose and Throat, and has no beds for 
Eye patients at all. Because of this, and because of the greater 
numbers of clinical students, the need of a larger hospital has been 
increasingly felt, and in January, 1956, a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Robert Aitken, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Birmingham, visited the hospital at the request of the 
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Secretary of State for the Colonies to consider what enlargement was 
necessary in order to provide an adequate and balanced teaching 
hospital and to make recommendations with regard to its financial 
requirements. In their Report, which is still under discussion, the 
Committee recommended the enlargement of the hospital to a 
total of about 450 beds, and recommended also an improvement of 
other services. 

Already a considerable amount of original research by the 
College and Hospital staff has taken place, and many visitors 
from Europe and the Americas have attended the hospital practice 
or worked in its laboratories. The Medical Research Council has 
built and staffed a unit consisting of laboratories and wards in 
close proximity to the hospital, which will conduct research into 
metabolic and allied conditions as found in the West Indies. This 
Medical Research Council unit opened in October, 1956. In 
April of this year the Caribbean Research Committee, under the 
auspices of the Colonial Medical Research Committee, held its 
inaugural meeting at the College when College and Hospital staff 
presented a number of papers on original work they were doing. 

The College and, through it, the Hospital, have much benefited 
by the interest shown in the work being done, by generous gifts 
from various bodies and Foundations. ‘The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion made the handsome grant of $295,000 in the summer of 1955 
“for use in the field training and research programme of the 
Faculty of Medicine’. This programme is now getting under 
way, and will provide for the development of preventive medicine, 
the institution of a domiciliary maternity service, virus research 
and other matters, all of which will materially improve the train- 
ing of students and be of benefit not only to Jamaica in particular 
but to the West Indies as a whole. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone and 
Chancellor of the University College, is Honorary President of the 
Hospital, and a ward has been named after her. Other wards 
have been named after Her Royal Highness the Princess Margaret, 
and the Earl of Athlone. All have visited the hospital at various 
times. 

The governing body of the hospital is the Board of Management, 
consisting of three nominees of the Government of Jamaica, 
two representatives of the College, the Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine, and an independent Chairman who is the Honourable 
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C. R. Campbell, c.p.z. There is thus a very close link between 
the Hospital and the College. 

Patients pay for treatment and accommodation according to 
their means, indigent patients being treated free. More than 
three-quarters of the patients come into this category. The hos- 
pital is much assisted by voluntary workers; the Red Cross runs a 
canteen for out-patients waiting to be seen by the doctors, and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association a canteen for the staff. 
Voluntary gifts are of great assistance to the hospital in the provision 
of amenities for patients and the nursing staff and for other purposes. 
A particularly welcome gift this last year was £1,400 from the 
Jamaica Cancer Society for the purchase of radium and its necessary 
equipment for use in the gynaecological wards. 


Although the hospital is only a little over four years old, it has 
already made valuable contributions to the medical services 
of Jamaica and the rest of the British West Indies. Members of the 
staff have now visited many of the other territories, thus both 
furthering their own experience, and making liaison with other 
doctors in the area. Specimens are sent to the hospital for asecond 
opinion from all over the West Indies, and there are frequent 
visits by other doctors. The hospital’s services are steadily im- 
proving, and, as experience grows, so do the patients benefit. 
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THE MIGRATION OF JAMAICAN WORKERS 
TO ENGLAND 


By 
C. GREAVES HILL 


THE MIGRATION OF JAMAICANS to seek employment overseas is 
not a new phenomenon. As far back as 1884 there was a sizeable 
movement from this territory to the Republic of Panama for the 
purpose of finding work on the construction of the Canal, which 
would offer higher wages than those which could be earned in 
Jamaica. The movement continued through to 1911, when a new 
pattern developed, which expanded migration to include the 
United States of America, Cuba and certain of the South and 
Central American Republics. 

In the early thirties the avenues for migration began to diminish. | 
The number of persons migrating to the United States of America 
was controlled and the avenues of employment in Cuba became 
more restricted. A similar situation arose in respect of South and 
Central American countries. World War II, however, provided a 
new outlet, though it did not result in free migration. In the 
early stages of the war approximately 5,000 Jamaicans, many of 
whom represented persons with basic skills, were contracted for 
employment on the American Canal Zone which extends across 
the Isthmus of Panama. Quite apart from the monetary benefit 
to these people, they gained the opportunity of learning modern 
engineering methods and processes from American personnel under 
whose direction the work on the Canal was undertaken. 

In 1943 the dearth of agricultural labour in the United States of 
America resulted in a request by the United States Government for 
the recruitment of farm hands to assist in harvesting food crops. 
This recruitment came at an opportune time, because the restric- 
tions of war had reduced the opportunities of employment within 
the Island of Jamaica. 

In answer to the call for recruits to assist the War effort, a 
further estimated 10,000 Jamaicans proceeded overseas to the 
United Kingdom, either to join the Armed Forces or to take work in 
munition factories. Many of them have remained abroad, but 
the majority returned home. 

This background to the present migration is important in the 
light of what is to follow. 
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The gradual restriction of avenues of migration to neighbouring 
countries was climaxed by the enactment of the United States 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 (the McCarran-Walter 
Act). This Act affected Jamaica by requiring the Island to conform 
exactly to the quota provisions whereby 100 Jamaicans are allowed 
to enter the United States annually with a view to becoming 
permanent residents. Before the passage of the Act, this territory 
had been able to utilize a portion of the United Kingdom’s quota 
and the annual migration was at the rate of 1,000. 


With restricted migration facing them, Jamaicans proceeded 
to find new fields to explore. With full employment in the United 
Kingdom, to the extent where employers were experiencing some 
difficulty in filling their worker requirements, it obviously followed 
that Jamaicans, many of whom had previously worked there, 
should once more look to seeking employment in the United 
Kingdom. Figures indicating migration trends to England are as 
follows:— 


1948 7 7 _ 547 
1949 _ - 307 
1950 te ee 7 357 
1951 2 _ , 898 
1952 “ - -. 1,293 
1953 os . .. 1,270 
1954 - . -. 8,000 
1955 ' ” 18,561 
1956 - e .. 17,302 


The first groups of emigrants appeared to have consisted of 
men and women who had served in the Services abroad during 
the last War. These spearheaded the movement, which gained 
momentum from 1951 onwards. Following closely the vanguard 
were relatives and friends of the pioneers who had received letters 
of encouragement from the United Kingdom. A further develop- 
ment resulted from the diminution of the farm labour recruits 
employed in the United States of America, consequent on the 
cessation of hostilities and the return home of American Nationals 
whom they temporarily replaced. 


It has been found that the Jamaican migrants are in the main 
hardworking artisans who have been able to save sufficient money 
to pay their passages to England. Many families have pooled 
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their resources to assist one of their members to take the initiative. 
As soon as the migrant has settled in England, surveyed the field 
of employment, is in a position to advise other members of the 
family on the desirability of migrating and 1s able to assist with the 
payment of passages, the others follow from time to time. 

Farm workers formerly employed in the United States of America 
have also used their savings to pay their way tothe United Kingdom. 
Of these, some hope to obtain reasonably good jobs in England 
rather than remain in Jamaica and possibly dissipate their earnings. 
Others are under the impression that once in the United Kingdom 
they will be able to return to America on the United Kingdom 
migration quota as permanent residents. 

The migration movement is entirely a voluntary one. It has 
not been encouraged by the Jamaica Government, though every 
assistance is given to the migrant by a West Indian Wefare De- 
partment when he or she arrives in England and asks for advice or 
aid. A significant feature of the migration is that in its early stages 
the migrants were almost entirely males. Recently, however, there 
has been a change in the pattern, and during the year 1956 figures 
show that 52.8 percent men, 43.8 percent women and 3.4 percent 
children comprised the migrant group. 

Transport opportunities are offered mainly by ships flying 
the Italian flag, though there are other interested companies. 
These ships were originally used to transport migrants from Spain 
or Italy to South America, and to take some of these migrants back 
home to visit their relatives from time to time. As the number of 
Continental passengers taking the return journey from South 
America is comparatively small, the operators of these steamships 
have taken the opportunity of routeing them through the West 
Indies, so as to take advantage of the migrant trade from these 
Islands. Although for the most part these people use the steamship 
service because it affords them the opportunity of taking more 
baggage at a lower rate, charter flights with certain airlines are 
employed from time to time. Sometimes the flight is direct and 
at other times it is routed to New York where the migrants tranship 
for the Atlantic crossing. 

The local industrial field has been affected to some extent by 
the migration of skilled Jamaicans to take jobs overseas. As has 
been pointed out, it is usually found that it is the skilled worker 
who is able to afford the passage. It is felt certain, however, that 
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this shortage is merely a temporary phase as the average Jamaican 
usually wants to return home after having had the opportunity of 
accumulating money overseas. The rigours of the English climate 
may well prove a deciding factor in this connection. This even- 
tually is to the benefit of Jamaica, as whilst abroad the migrant 
worker has the opportunity of adapting himself to new skills and 
improving those which he or she originally possessed. Investigations 
have also indicated that a sizeable amount of money is being sent to 
Jamaica from month to month by these migrant workers. 

There is already evidence of a trickle of these persons returning 
to Jamaica. Up to now the numbers have been small but they 
are becoming progressively larger. It is also worthy of note that 
the year 1956 showed a smaller number of persons proceeding to 
the United Kingdom than in the peak year 1955. 

The migratory movement has not been without its difficulties. 
There have been complaints about the manner in which travel 
agencies have been operating their business, and of their instability. 
There have been, too, a number of cases where operators of these 
agencies have defrauded intending migrants and have been arrested 
and convicted. Because of this, Government has enacted a Travel 
Agencies Regulation Law, which is designed to control the regis- 
tration and operation of these agencies. 

Problems also existed in the United Kingdom and the Jamaica 
Government felt that the appointment of a Welfare Liaison Officer 
was necessary. ‘This officer was appointed in 1953 with a small 
staff to assist in meeting the migrant on his arrival in the United 
Kingdom and rendering whatever aid is possible in settling him 
in his new environment. The Welfare Liaison Service has recently 
been further expanded to cover all West Indian migrants. This 
expansion was consequent on the recommendation made in the 
report of a team consisting of Dr. Clarence Senior, Head of the 
Migration Services in New York of the Puerto Rican Government, 
and Mr. Douglas Manley of the University College of the West 
Indies, who made a survey of the migration movement in 1955 at 
the request of the Jamaica Government. More recently a survey was 
carried out by Mr. G. W. Roberts and Mr. D. O. Mills, working 
for the Government of Jamaica under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Social and Economic Research of the University College 
of the West Indies, as to the effect on the Island of migration to the 
United Kingdom. The report on the study has been completed but 
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it has not yet been published. Complementary to the establish- 
ment of a Welfare Liaison Service in the United Kingdom, the 
Ministry of Labour in Jamaica has set up a section for the purpose 
of advising would-be migrants of the conditions which they should 
expect to find on their arrival in England. This Section is ad- 
ministered by an officer, formerly employed in London in the office 
of the Welfare Liaison Officer and who is fully aware of the prob- 
lems which will face emigrants. 


Jamaicans have earned for themselves a very fine reputation 
in the United Kingdom. They have proved to be hard workers 
and law-abiding citizens and, despite differences of culture and 
colour, have been absorbed with a minimum of friction into the 
native population of Great Britain. This is particularly remarkable 
when it is remembered that prior to the present migration, Great 
Britain has had an almost negligible coloured population. If any 
special group should be selected for mention, there are the tributes 
that have so often been paid to the devotion of Jamaican Nurses in 
English hospitals, and the cheerfulness and courtesy of Jamaican 
bus conductors employed in transport undertakings in the United 
Kingdom. 


The Jamaicans in the United Kingdom are jealous of this well- 
earned reputation. It was partly as a result of their representa- 
tions and those of welfare agencies that the Government decided to 
withhold passports from known criminals, particularly those with 
records of violence, to prevent them migrating to the United 
Kingdom. ‘These representations made it clear that a few Jamaicans 
of bad character could do incalculable harm to the good reputation 
already established by the great majority. 


It must not, however, be forgotten that this development of 
understanding and goodwill could not be possible but for the fine 
contributions which well-meaning English people and various 
English welfare organisations have been making towards this 
process of harmonious integration. These organisations, too 
numerous indeed for particular mention to be made of any, have 
expended time, energy and money not only in studying the situa- 
tion but also in many practical efforts to make the strangers from 
Jamaica welcome in their midst. | 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN WORKING CLASS HOUSING IN 
JAMAICA 


By 
D. J. OAKLEY 


WoRKERS’ HOUSING may be the responsibility of any one of four 
groups of people. It may be provided by the occupier himself, 
i.e. “Sowner-occupier” housing. It may be rented from a private 
landlord. It may be provided by an employer either by being 
given outright as part of the term of employment or offered for 
rent, nominal or economical, i.e. “‘labour’’ or “‘estate’’ housing. 
It may be provided by a public body such as Government or a 
Housing Authority, for special groups of people or for the general 
public, i.e. ‘‘social’’ housing. 

The method of housing workers most dominant in any country 
is dependent on how that territory has developed in the past, the 
stage of economy it has reached, on the nature of the labour 
available, and on prevailing political philosophy. 


Historical Background ‘The first working class housing in Jamaica 
was on the Sugar Estates where barracks or ‘“‘labour lines’? were 
built to house imported slaves from Africa. With the abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies in the early 19th century East Indian 
labour was imported under indenture systems to supplement or 
supplant the freed slaves. Fluctuating sugar prices during the 
early part of the 19th century culminated in the abolition of customs 
preferences for West Indies sugar in 1846 and led to the develop- 
ment of more efficient methods of working the estates and the 
amount of labour employed on the estates being reduced. 


Because of the one-crop economy of Jamaica, sugar, there was 
no alternative employment. The freed slaves found it difficult to 
make a living away from the estates, and there came into being a 
large surplus population finding only seasonal employment on the 
estates and living in extreme poverty. 


’ As far as the estates were concerned, there was plenty of labour 
available and, therefore, there was no need to provide housing. 
At first the freed slaves, and later, after abolition of the inden- 
ture system, the East Indians, lived in the old barracks because 
there was no where else to go. The barracks, however, were no 
longer maintained by the estates and soon became rural slums. 
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As the barracks deteriorated, the peasant ‘‘owner-occupier” 
gradually evolved. His housing is generally poor because of 
his poverty and because until very recently it has usually been 
built upon rented land and was therefore temporary. Today in 
Jamaica, the majority of the rural population may be classified as 
being or thinking of themselves as being ‘‘owner-occupiers” but 
some workers are still provided with estate housing. 


The search for work lead to a drift to the towns and a large 
scale emigration first for the building of the Panama Canal, later 
to Caribbean territories or the United States and, in most recent 
years, to the United Kingdom. Slum conditions developed in 
Jamaican towns and were often aggravated by the return of im- 
migrants who found work opportunities abroad little better than 
in Jamaica. 

The main housing problems in Jamaica today, therefore, are 
slum clearance and re-development in towns, to relieve the over- 
crowding of people in houses and of houses on land, and finding 
methods of assisting the rural ‘“‘owner-occupiers” and peasants 
especially in giving them security of tenure. These problems can 
only be effectively tackled by Government. This explains why in 
1955 the Government of Jamaica passed two laws: one offering 
facilities for title to land, and the other setting up the Department 
of Housing under a Director. (During 1957, Government has 
under consideration the passing of a Town and Country Planning 
Act.) It further explains why there is no legislation in Jamaica 
making it obligatory for employers to provide housing. 


Early Endeavours Until recently, Government’s programme for 
improving the working class housing conditions was undertaken 
by the Central Housing Authority whose funds were provided by 
Local Government, Colonial Development and Welfare, and by 
Building Societies under Government guarantee. 


The Central Housing Authority’s powers were derived from the 
Slum Clearance and Housing Law of 1939, which gave the organi- 
sation the specific charge of improving working class housing. 
Other organisations such as the Lands Department, the Jamaica 
Social Welfare Commission, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Agricultural Loan Societies Board and the People’s Co-operative 
Bank and various religious organisations have also taken, and are 
taking a direct interest in working class housing. 
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The Schemes prepared by the above bodies have not always 
been a financial success, since the dwellings have often been occu- 
pied by people of non-income groups, i.e. below working class. 


The hurricane of 195] caused considerable destruction of, and 
damage to, working class homes. The Central Housing Authority 
was not equipped to deal with the large housing programme which 
resulted, and a new housing agency, the Hurricane Housing 
Organisation, was set up to provide new homes for both rural and 
urban sufferers. This second agency, however, took nearly two 
years before its first houses were erected, and they were not large 
enough to satisfy the real social problem. 


Port Royal, a town of some 900 people, was almost completely 
destroyed by the hurricane of 1951. A Brotherhood was formed 
to pool all lands so that the town could be developed as a whole. 

This work is now nearing completion, and is noteworthy because 
of the high architectural standards achieved. These high standards 
may well, however, have been achieved at the cost of moving the 
houses built out of the income group for which they were originally 
intended. This is a constant danger in designing houses for the 
lower income groups in Jamaica. 

The Central Housing Authority, the Hurricane Housing Organi- 
sation and the Port Royal Brotherhood were all assisted in the 
physical planning of their schemes by the Government Town 
Planning Department. Despite the efforts and achievements of 
the various bodies working to relieve working class housing con- 
ditions in Jamaica, the problem remains a formidable one. 


Special Housing problems Added to the two main housing prob- 
lems of slum clearance in towns and providing security of tenure 
and assistance in rural areas there have grown up in recent years, 
due to the establishment on the Island of the Bauxite Industry, the 
expansion of the Tourist Trade, and the operations of the Industrial 
Development Corporation, a number of specific and local short- 
term housing problems. Short-term, because with the establish- 
ment of flourishing local industry and the consequent broadening 
of the base of local economics, the possibility of improving local 
housing conditions is, in the long run, much improved. 

In the early stages of development of an industry or district, the 
responsibility for providing housing can reasonably be laid upon 
the employer. In Jamaica, the bauxite mining companies have 
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provided a limited amount of rental housing for some of their key 
workers, and are contemplating the further expansion of their 
house building programmes. Most of this housing, however, has 
been on the pattern of the tied cottage which means if a man loses 
his job, he probably loses his house as well. 


When one of the first bauxite mining companies commenced to 
operate in Jamaica, it had to purchase land that it required for its 
development from small ‘‘owner-occupiers’. ‘The usual pro- 
cedure was to purchase the land from them at an agreed price per 
acre, which included compensation for housing or other improve- 
ments on the land. As their programme increased substantially 
in volume, it became apparent to the company that the result of 
their purchasing operations might well be housing shortage in one 
or more specific areas. The company, therefore, decided that 
instead of offering the ‘‘owner-occupier’’ compensation for the old 
house that stood on the land being bought from him, they would 
offer him a company built house as an exchange. This procedure 
fitted in with the company’s land re-settlement scheme under 
which any ‘‘owner-occupier”’ selling land to the company was 
offered an approximate equivalent amount of agricultural land in 
one of the company’s re-settlement areas. 


The expanding Tourist Industry has brought with it the problem 
of housing the necessary hotel workers near their place of work and 
under decent living conditions. Various methods of solving this 
type of housing problem have been considered both by hotel in- 
dustrialists and the Department of Housing, and it is probable 
that a small trial housing scheme will shortly be undertaken in a 
North Coast town. 


Because of the rising costs of building, many individual sugar 
estates have found it increasingly difficult to provide housing for 
their key workers, although some assistance has been given by the 
Sugar Welfare Board. The Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Board 
assists ‘‘cane workers”? by making lands available, and providing 
grants of 50% or £200 (whichever is less) towards the erection. of 
two-room cottages. The Board’s funds are provided by a levy on 
sugar exports. 


The Department of Housing The Housing Law of 1955, which 
established the Department of Housing, is a big step forward from 
the Slum Clearance and Housing Law of 1939 which it replaced. 
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It recognises the housing needs of all sections of the community, 
not only the working class, and the Director of Housing, subject 
to the consent of the Minister of Local Government and Housing, 
enjoys very wide powers with respect to the supervision of housing 
accommodation—including the compulsory acquisition of lands 
under the Land Acquisition Law. 


During the first year of its life, the Department of Housing has 
had to concentrate upon the completion of the Hurricane Housing 
Programme which it inherited from the Hurricane Housing 
Organisation. This Organisation, together with the Central 
Housing Authority, was incorporated within the Department of 
Housing when it was formed. It has only been possible during 
the Department’s early days to make background studies upon a 
number of proposed housing projects that it is hoped to undertake 
in the near future. 

It was realised that before individual schemes could be planned, 
socially desirable and economically possible standards of ac- 
commodation, standards of housing densities, road widths, etc., 
would have to be determined and methods of financing house con- 
struction and purchase investigated. ‘Taking as a starting point 
the book “Housing in the West Indies” published by the De- 
velopment and Welfare Organisation in Barbados, studies were 
made of housing standards and housing layouts which have and 
will prove very valuable as individual schemes are worked out. 
The economic situation of Jamaica is such that it will not always 
be possible to plan to the optimum standards desirable and some- 
thing which satisfies the social and healthful minimum will often 
have to be accepted. 


The Department of Housing is attempting in its new schemes 
to develop housing estates to higher densities in order to cater 
effectively for the different family sizes and income groups and 
also to treat housing as an architectural and civil design problem 
as opposed to the old system of simple subdivision of land and the 
erection of a cottage on each lot. This new approach will no 
doubt meet with opposition in its early days; but in urban areas, 
if the housing problem is to be solved, it will have to be accepted, 
and this is being increasingly realised by leading members of the 
community. 

In an attempt to lower costs of house building, studies are 
being made on alternative means of construction, and it is hoped, 
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in the near future, to erect some experimental houses on an urban 
site. At the present stage in our studies, it would appear that 
greater savings are possible in the designing of more economical 
house layouts, and in the revision of road widths on housing sites, 
than in reducing the cost of the actual houses themselves. 


With the Hurricane Housing Programme completed, the De- 
partment of Housing will now be able to plan ahead upon the basis 
of the foundation work and studies made this year. Houses built 
in Jamaica in the future will be to better standards than anything 
yet seen on the Island, and it is with optimism and the hope that 
it will be entrusted with a substantial building programme that the 
young Department faces its future. 
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ART IN JAMAICA 
By 
Mrs. N. W. MANLEY 


ONE OF THE DIFFICULT THINGS about giving a resume of work 
done by a number of people over a given period is that one in- 
variably finds oneself in the position of recounting names of greater 
or less importance and by so doing introducing a personal note 
into something which could be expressed in terms of general 
achievement. 


Looking back over the last hundred years since the exquisite 
but lightless prints of Kidd—I see our progress in the arts as some- 
thing that has reversed his processes in almost exact ratio as he 
placed a value on them. 


Meticulous, exquisite detail and draughtsmanship, a sensitive 
and all important sense of perspective, no sense of colour, no use 
of bright light but a great sense of events—and an ability to tell a 
story—all these things made up the work of Kidd. 


But what are we doing today? Light and colour are far more 
important than draughtsmanship. Our approach to detail is 
more sculpturesque than anything else—that is—it is bold and 
simplified and utterly lacking in delicacy. We tend to paint 
single figures or landscapes, that are all on one plane with hardly 
any use of perspective. In fact I have heard often the phrase that 
“distance” is reminiscent of European painting and not typical 
of Jamaica. 


Out of our assertions and denials a type of painting is emerging. 
It is not ‘‘primitive”’. We are too near to art schools and books 
not to feel that this would be self-conscious and unnatural. 


At an impressionable stage we were exposed to the impression- 
ists and this perhaps freed us from the Victorianism which was 
stifling us, but it had the bad effect of allowing us to pursue the 
impression and take a short cut round solid draughtsmanship. 


We have been in and out of many pitfalls and perhaps just one 
strong and shining truth has brought us through alive. 


Truth is not easy to define, but truth to the artists of Jamaica 
has finally emerged as the discovery of themselves as a people and 
of Jamaica as a place. 
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We have at last shaken off the inability to be at home with our- 
selves and our country. 

We no longer try to paint and make a place look like Jamaica. 
We paint what we sce and feel and know, and to the onlooker that 
is his true discovery of Jamaica and her people. 

Our problem in relation to the outside world at the moment is 
that the visitor comes to us with preconceived notions of what a 
Caribbean Island is like. He does not know that grey clouds hang 
over the Blue Mountains for many months in the year. 

He thinks of the people of Jamaica as laughing and singing all 
day long and lazing under mango trees. 


He does not know that we are just as complicated as any other 
people and that the struggle to rear large families does not leave 
our people much time for singing except in the weekends at church 
or at the weekend dance. 

All this is reflected in our art and I hope that it will always 
stay there. 

We have had such a great fight to be ourselves it would be a 
pity for the sake of a little success and money that we should sell 
this new found birthright. 

Oddly enough although there is much less work produced in 
sculpture, there is less danger of this branch of the arts getting 
entangled in this way for the simple reason that it appears to have 
been more recent in development than the painting and so has 
been less tied up with inhibitions that circumscribed our painting. 


A review of school art of twenty-five years ago would show very 
clearly what the Jamaican struggle has been. Children of twenty- 
five years ago—owing to some emotional confusion—were unable 
to paint the people around them. ‘They produce a mixture of 
observation and what they had been taught should be their 
observation. As a result we got pictures of market women with 
yellow hair and blue eyes. I am not really sure of why or how 
this happened—it certainly implied a broad gap between some- 
thing seen and an ideal which had been built up by some very 
confusing methods. 


Of all this we are free now. The last two years has shown a 
marked pre-occupation with technique with perhaps less emotional 
creativeness, a sort of steadying down with a more genuinely 
critical but appreciative public. 
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From now on Jamaican art will have to face its problems in an 
increasingly searching and self-critical way. 

I believe that we have shaken off the influence of a very confused 
beginning. We have found the light and the colour of our land- 
scape. We have found the strength and beauty of our human 
types and now comes the real testing—have we true creativeness 
and along side of it have we the humility and the patience and the 
passion to achieve perfection. 

The old prints by Kidd had the perfection which has enabled 
them to survive all the onslaught of fashion and time. They 
lacked something which we have found but we still have a far road 
to travel to achieve such permanency. 

The years 1955 to early 1957 have had some outstanding artistic 
events—first there was the Jamaica 300 art exhibition at the Vic- 
toria Market. This included the crafts and old and modern 
furniture. 

Then there was the first introduction by a West Indian Govern- 
ment of art in the annual vote of £1,000 for achievement in any 
branch of the arts voted on by an Art Awards Committee. 


Amongst other artists to be recognised in this award were Ralph 
Campbell, Karl Parboosingh, Albert Huie, Gloria Escoffery, Carl 
Abrahams, Vernon Reuben and D. V. Miller. 


Early in 1956 The Hills Gallery, the only professional Art Gal- 
lery, made history with the introduction of a Mobile Art Gallery, 
which enabled this enterprising couple to carry art shows all over 
the country particularly to the schools and very profitably to the 
North Coast hotels. They have also run successful exhibitions for 
Morgan, Tong, Leonard Morris, Parboosingh, Ralph Campbell 
and finally a Federal Exhibition from all over the Caribbean. 


The Jamaica School of Arts and Crafts, under the management 
of Mrs. Moody, has also expanded into a spacious old building on 
North Street where the Institute has been able immediately to 
put on permanent display a collection of art which has been ac- 
cumulating over the years and which hitherto has only been shown 
occasionally and at odd moments. 


The Institute of Jamaica has also continued its series of shows— 
the Annual Jamaican Exhibition, the Annual School Children’s 
Show, the Photographic Exhibition, paintings by Rhoda Jackson, 
Marion Simmons, Ralph Campbell, Gloria Escoffery, pottery by 
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Cecil Baugh and the Todds, Art from New Mexico, the Alcoa 
Exhibition and the photography of Archie Lindo. 

The Institute has temporarily seconded its exhibition organi- 
zer to the Arts and Crafts Market at Victoria Pier. 


Mr. Robert Verity, who has organised and run more exhibitions 
than any other single person in Jamaica, is at present the Manager 
of this new arts and crafts venture, perhaps the boldest artistic 
effort in the West Indies. 

Here everything from straw work to sculpture to clothing jostle 
together in the marketplace, well displayed and easy to locate. 


Inspired by a growing sense of security, the Jamaican Artists 
have for the first time formed themselves into a Co-operative and 
possess a stall in the market where their pottery, painting and 
sculpture are sold. It has been an encouraging period, more and 
more Jamaican works of art are found in the homes and, even more 
significantly, in the schools. 

Hills Galleries have done a fine job in this and the Art Awards 
Committee have set a new pattern by purchasing pictures and 
murals and placing them in Government Ministries and the 
Government Schools. 

Jamaican art has undergone the inevitable struggle for recogni- 


tion, but that recognition has become a fact, and we can use it as 
a challenge for greater effort and for even more real achievement. 
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CRICKET 
By 
R. K. NuNES, C.B.E. 


CLUB CRICKET has been played in Jamaica for 100 years. 
The first two clubs were ‘‘The St. Jago” and ‘The Vere and 
Clarendon’’. The oldest existing club is ‘‘The Kingston Cricket 
Club”? founded in January, 1863. The home of this Club since 
1880 has been “‘Sabina Park’’, where West Indies Test Matches 
in Jamaica are played. A painting of the ground and pavilion is 
exhibited in the Memorial Hall at Lord’s in England. The oldest 
of the other clubs over 50 years of age are Melbourne, Kensington 
and Lucas. Many matches against visiting teams have been 
played at Melbourne Park. Changing grounds during a tour gives 
variety and enables better preparation of wickets for important 
matches. 


The Executive and Governing body is ‘The Jamaica Cricket 
Board of Control’? consisting of a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
an Honorary Treasurer, an Honorary Secretary and two Honorary 
Assistant Secretaries, six members from the Parishes of Kingston and 
St. Andrew, and four members from outside of the Corporate Area. 
These officers and members are elected each year by the Annual 
General Meeting of ‘‘The Jamaica Cricket Association” comprised 
of the officers and members above mentioned, Life Members 
(appointed by selection and vote after a minimum of 20 years 
service), Honorary members and clubs and other bodies affiliated 
to the Association. 


The general meetings of the Association are widely represen- 
tative, well attended and lively, no limit being imposed on criticism 
nor the expression of new ideas for improvement. The length of 
continuous service given by many officers and members of the Board 
suggests the confidence they enjoy in the Association. Re-election 
has to be justified in the opinion of these critics. Justly so, for the 
reason that no one should be permitted to hold an important 
position in the control of any form of sport unless his wisdom, 
his behaviour and his work justifies the privilege and _ the 
honour. 


The Board elects annually two of their number to be members of 
The West Indies Cricket Board of Control. 
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The Laws of Cricket govern the game. The local rules and bye- 
laws and those controlling the Senior, Junior and Minor Competi- 
tions plaved in the Corporate Area and in St. Catherine, are made 
by the Association and administered by the Board. 


Competitions 

The Clubs taking part in the Senior Cup Competition are 
Kingston (1956 Champions), Melbourne, Kensington, Lucas, St. 
Catherine and Bernard Lodge, Innswood, Wembley, Railway, 
Boys’ Town, St. George’s College Old Boys, University College of 
the West Indies and Garrison. 


The second teams of the above Clubs (save Innswood) and 
Approved School, Mental Hospital (Bellevue Hospital), Kingston 
Police, Y.M.C.A., and Mico play for the Junior Cup. Kensington 
were the 1956 winners. 


The Minor Competition is intended for Schools and teams from 
Kingston, Melbourne and Kensington who were the founders of the 
Competition. There was no competition in 1956. The schools 
do not show any keenness for this competition. 


The Nethersole Cup Competition is intended for teams from 
all the Parishes (save Kingston and St. Andrew) and for the main 
purposes of bringing the Parishes together and of finding talent. 
This Competition is administered by a Sub-Committee appointed 
by the Board. St. Mary was the winner in 1956. 


Among the other Competitions are:— 


In Kingston 
Evelyn Cup, Sunlight (Schoolboys), Hamilton, Rankin 
Cricket Cup and Community Knock-out Competition. 


In the Country 
Roche, Keeling, Crum-Ewing, Hart. 


Umpires 
Umpires are appointed by the Board after annual examination 
for matches under their administration. 


There is an Umpires’ Association taking great pride in them- 
selves and making an effort to improve and to maintain a high 
standard of umpiring by their members. ‘These aspirations are 
appreciated and encouraged by the Board. 
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Cricket Coaches 

The Government has appointed a Coach for all the elementary 
schools of the Island, and an Assistant to him. The Board ad- 
ministers the scheme as agent for Government. The Director 
of this coaching scheme having been acknowledged as one of the 
leading batsmen ever to appear on the cricket field and being 
the only one, during the whole history of Test Matches, who has 
made two centuries in a Test Match at Lord’s, Iname him—George 
Headley, m.B.E. If he can produce players possessing three-fourths 
of his ability as a batsman and as a fielder, he will have done well. 


It is fitting at this stage to express appreciation of the importance 
attached to all forms of sport by Government and of the financial 
help given from time to time. It is encouraging to all governing 
bodies to have this knowledge and this backing. 


Intercolonial 

In July-August 1956 Jamaica was represented by a team of 
young players in Antigua. Two matches were played, the first 
of two days against the Leeward and Windward Islands. The 
match ended in a draw, Jamaica making 237 for 7 in reply to 
their opponents’ total 323. The second match, against British 
Guiana (over 5 days), resulted in a win for British Guiana by 
five wickets, the scores being British Guiana 365 and 80 for 5, 
Jamaica 336 and 109. The highest score was 95 not out by 
Frank Lewis, and the best bowling figures by Horace Tulloch, 
who took 6 wickets for 126 runs in the match vs. British Guiana. 


What did the visit achieve? Acquaintance with the people 


of Antigua, creation of goodwill, and experience for young players 
on all sides. 


In October, 1956, Jamaica took part in the Intercolonial quad- 
rangular Tournament at British Guiana. Jamaica played British 
Guiana and failed to qualify for the final having lost on the first 
innings in an incompleted match. 


The particulars are interesting. Jamaica lost the toss and were 
kept in the field well into the third day while the Home team 
amassed 601 runs for the loss of 5 wickets. 


The Jamaican bowling was always accurate and the fielding fair. 
Gilchrist, a newcomer, took 3 for 129 in 39 overs, while Valentine 
bowled no fewer than 90 overs for 2 wickets, giving away only 
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165 runs. Although they did not take any wickets, Collie Smith 
and Dewdney also bowled well. 


Facing that mammoth score, Jamaica at one stage had 416 for 6 
but ended 469 all out late on the last day, thus giving British 
Guiana first innings lead and the right to play in the final match. 

Rae, the Jamaica Captain, started the innings with 80, and was 
followed by a superb innings of 151 by Binns, who was well sup- 
ported by Collie Smith, who made 109. . 


The wicket at Bourda is well prepared and is lasting. Complaint 
is made of this. I am an advocate of this type of wicket, and of 
covering wickets against rain in Test and Inter-colonial Matches 
for the following reasons: firstly, the object of these matches should 
be to test skill under conditions as equal as possible. If one side 
bats on a perfect wicket and the other experiences conditions en- 
tirely opposite, it is certainly luck but it is not a fair test unless 
the respective conditions can be reversed alternately in a series, 
which is impracticable; secondly the good wicket calls for skill in 
the bowler. Let us remember Gregory and McDonald, Barnes and 
F. R. Foster, Larwood and Voce, Lindwall and Miller, Griffiths, 
Martindale, Francis, John and Constantine, A. E. R. Gilligan, 
Gubby Allen, Maurice Tate, Grimmett, O’Reilly, Verity, Freeman, 
Ramadhin and Valentine and many others whose names could be 
mentioned but for space and who took heavy toll of the leading 
batsmen of the world on wickets perfectly prepared. I recollect 
a match at Scarbough in 1923 when it took 8 of England’s leading 
batsmen to make 20 runs on a perfect wicket against the bowling 
of Francis and John; thirdly, the cost of tours today is many times 
greater than it was 40 years ago, and good gates on several days are 
essential; fourthly, thousands of people arrange their holidays to 
fitin with Test Matches, and those who cannot obtain or afford the 
expense of reserved seats queue for hours through the night in 
England to be told that the wicket is not fit for play owing to rain at 
the time when play should commence. The above may appear 
to be a digression in a record of events, but it provides food for 
thought and answers the criticism. of the perfectly prepared and 
protected wicket. 


What did this quadrangular tournament achieve? It showed 
the value of coaching by a skilful teacher and leader in the per- 
son of the famous Clyde Walcott and introduced two young 
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players, Rohan Kanhai (batsman) and Roy Gilchrist (fast bowler) 
who may both go further to fame. It attracted attention to the 
bowling of Madray and Lance Gibbs. It gave promise of a good 
teacher for other young players. Allie Binns has been dogged 
by ill luck in test cricket but, as above mentioned, he maintains 
reputation as a batsman in [Intercolonial Cricket. Report is that 
the conduct of the Jamaica Team was exemplary on and off the 
field. This should be taken for granted, but in these days it does 
good to record it with appreciation. 


No record could be complete without mention of the attention 
paid to the welfare of employees by the owners of the large pro- 
perties and of the commercial houses. Cricket plays an important 
part in their schemes, and in the last few years many attractive 
fields have been laid and comfortable pavilions and stands erected 
in the country parts. The spirit of friendly competition is rapidly 
increasing. This is so important at this stage of Jamaica’s develop- 
ment and ambition for nationhood. The Sugar Manufacturers’ 
Association have been splendid supporters and sincere friends of 
the Jamaica Cricket Board of Control—never failing. The com- 
mercial houses have played their part by taking boxes for Test 
and Colony Matches, and they give substantial financial support 
by advertisements in souvenir programmes. 


By the time this Report appears, Jamaica will have enjoyed the 
visit of His Grace The Duke of Norfolk, k.c., p.c., c.c.v.o., Earl 
Marshall, with his cricket team. 


The future for cricket is most promising. 


PART Il 
Chapter 1: Population 


HE ESTIMATED POPULATION OF JAMAICA at the 
31st of December, 1956, was 1,579,620 persons—an increase 
of 25,957 during the year—and an increase of 27.7 per cent since 
the 1943 census. The natural increase (excess of births over deaths) 
will amount to approximately 43,399, but this will be reduced by 
17,442 owing to an excess of departures over arrivals. Arrivals 
are estimated to number 74,500 and departures 91,942. The 
Parishes of Kingston and St. Andrew combined are estimated as 
having a population of 346,100, while Trelawny hasjust about 61, 100 
persons. 


An estimate of the number of births registered during the vear is 
58,265, an increase of 2,384 over the number registered in 1955. 
The birth rate per 1,000 of the population is 37.26, a very slight 
increase over the 1955 rate. Kingston and St. Andrew combined 
has the highest rate (44.4 per 1,000) among the Parishes, while 
St. Thomas and St. Ann have the lowest (31.9 per 1,000 each). 
The birth rate for the whole Island has not shown any marked 
change in recent years, although the number of births registered 
is increasing by approximately 2,000 per year. 


Approximately 14,866 deaths were registered during 1956. This 
amounts to a death rate of 9.51 per 1,000 of the population, and 
is the lowest rate ever recorded, being better than the previously 
lowest rate of 9.9] recorded in 1955. The Parish with the lowest 
rate is Clarendon (7.4 per 1,000), while the Parish with the highest 
is Hanover (10.6 per 1,000). 


Deaths of infants under | year are estimated to number 3,093. 
The number registered in 1955 was 3,371. The infant death rate 
for 1956 shows much improvement over the rate for 1955, being 
53.1 per 1,000 live births in 1956 compared with 60.3 per 1,000 
in 1955. 


Approximately 9,492 marriages were solemnized during 1956, 
of which 3,353 were in Kingston and St. Andrew combined. 
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TABLE 2 
Births, Deaths and Infant Deaths registered in 1955 by Quarters. 


(Provisional Totals) 


PARISH Total for March June [September | December 
Year Quarter | Quarter | Quarter Quarter 
BIRTHS 
Kingston - 9,898 2,169 2,324 2,823 2,582 
St. Andrew aa 3,201 753 800 829 819 
(Lower) 
St. Andrew 4% 1,103 246 279 289 289 
(Upper) 
St. Thomas = 2,487 622 611 635 619 
Portland a 2,138 531 497 574 536 
St. Mary bd 3,097 775 791 821 710 
St. Ann i 3,860 822 963 1,111 964 
Trelawny . 1,930 504 496 477 453 
St. James = 2,891 666 646 772 807 
Hanover i 1,963 498 500 460 505 
Westmoreland .. 3,919 1,062 919 960 978 
St. Elizabeth... 4,394 1,115 1,142 1,051 1,086 
Manchester ~ 3,830 908 966 1,024 932 
Clarendon bo 5,852 1,321 1,472 1,544 1,515 
St. Catherine... 5,318 1,275 1,311 1,386 1,346 
Whole Island 55,881 13,267 13,717 14,756 14,141 
DEATHS 
Kingston ie 1,713 390 533 451 339 
St. Andrew 7 1,072 284 264 281 243 
(Lower) 
St. Andrew ue 313 88 68 80 77 
(Upper ) 
St. Thomas es 713 204 171 156 182 
Portland &g 727 213 19] 160 163 
St. Mary a 1,017 283 279 232 223 
St. Ann oi 1,032 282 260 264 226 
Trelawny - 639 189 138 162 150 
St. James 2 973 265 229 260 219 
Hanover 94 717 202 158 178 179 
Westmoreland .. 1,197 321 286 301 289 
St. Elizabeth... 1,256 369 323 310 254 
Manchester a 1,013 322 220 209 262 
Clarendon es 1,354 430 313 312 299 
St. Catherine... 1,537 484 373 359 321 
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Whole Island 15,273 4,326 3,806 3,715 3,426 
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Table 2, contd. 


INFANT Deatus (Under | year) 


PARISH Total for | March June = |September | December 
Year Quarter | Quarter | Quarter | Quarter 
Kingston 446 92 146 135 73 
St. Andrew 150 44 36 38 32 
(Lower) 
St. Andrew 56 12 12 21 11 
(Upper) 
St. Thomas 126 39 21 a7 39 
Portland 147 51 31 26 39 
St. Mary 204 54 58 56 36 
St. Ann 190 50 47 40 53 
Trelawny 161 47 | 51 36 
St. James 274 61 68 83 62 
Hanover oa 181 46 41 50 44 
Westmoreland .. 290 70 61 94 65 
St. Elizabeth S17 80 83 71 83 
Manchester 201 68 38 56 39 
Clarendon 305 85 71 77 72 
St. Catherine 323 95 65 83 80 
Whole Island 3,371 894 805 908 764 
TABLE 3 


Births, Deaths and Infant Deaths registered in 1956 by Quarters. 


Total for March June September | December 
PARISH Year Quarter | Quarter Quarter | Quarter 
BIRTHS 
Kingston 10,316 2,434 2,247 2,657 2,978 
St. Andrew 3,741 865 916 917 1,043 
(Lower) 
St. Andrew 1,075 258 329 261 227 
(Upper) 

St. Thomas 2,426 632 627 579 588 
Portland 2,356 562 585 545 664 
St. Mary 3,196 839 788 783 786 
St. Ann 3,774 947 973 954 900 
Trelawny 2,148 563 571 539 475 
St. James 3,030 754 765 Vat 774 
Hanover Nia 2,034 524 564 487 459 
Westmoreland .. 4,011 1,064 1,066 878 1,003 
St. Flizabeth 4,544 1,144 1,248 1,039 Lis 
Manchester 4,079 936 1,011 1,007 1,425 
Clarendon 6,001 1,452 | ,634 1,559 1,356 
St. Catherine 3,534 1,343 1,460 1,go2 1,399 
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Whole Island 58,265 14,317 14,784 14,274 14,890 
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Table 3, contd. 


Total for March 
Year Quarter 


PARISH June |September | December 


Quarter 


Kingston 

St. drew 
(Lower) 

St. Andrew 


(Upper) 
St. Thomas 
Portland 
St. Mary 
St. Ann 
Trelawny 
St. James 
Hanover 
Westmoreland 
St. Elizabeth 
Manchester 
Clarendon 
St. Catherine 


Whole Island 


Kingston 

St. Andrew 
(Lower) 

St. Andrew 
(Upper) 

St. Thomas 

Portland 

St. Mary 

St. Ann 

Trelawny 

St. James 

Hanover 

Westmoreland 

St. Elizabeth 

Manchester 

Clarendon 

St. Catherine 


Whole Island 
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Parish 


Kingston 

St. Andrew 
St. Thomas 
Portland 

St. Mary 

St. Ann 
Trelawny 

St. James 
Hanover 
Westmoreland 
St. Elizabeth 
Manchester 
Clarendon 
St. Catherine 
Whole Island 
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TABLE 4 


Illegitimate births per 100 live births by Parish, 1955. 


Rate 


74. 
56. 
81. 
74. 
74. 
63. 
72. 
76. 
i 72. 
ate 69. 
7q. 
63. 
72. 
77. 
71. 
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Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 


Organisation 


"HE TABLES BELOW set out wages derived from an extensive 
Survey of Business Establishments carried out in 1955. The 


Wages in general relate to 1953, but in cases marked’*, 


1955 


Wages have been supplied from sources independent of the Survey. 


Occupation 


Manufacturing: 
Confectionery 
Cigar and Cigarette (b) 
Baking (a) 
Carbonated Beverages 
Leather Tanneries 
Footwear 5 
Printing Trade (c) 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Chemical Products (d) 
Metal Products 
Electric Generation 
Water Services .. 
Construction (e) 
Omnibus Operators 
Rail Transport .. 
Road Transport (f) 
Communications (g) 
Repair to Motor Vehicles 
Telephone Workers 
Cable Workers 
Hotels (h) a 
Laundry Services (i) 
*Water: 
Operators 
Plumbers 
Watermen 


Preliminary Figures 


Operatives 


Unskilled 


Av. Hours |Av. Wages jAv. Hours |Av. Wages 
per week | per week | per week | per week 


ce Eee 


> Sb 


SRO 


(a) includes biscuits and pastries 


b) cigars and cigarettes 
c) includes publishing, compiling and job printing 
(d) includes matches, soap and edible oils and fats 


(e) includes residences, public buildings, roads and bridges 
(f) excludes omnibus operators 
(g) includes telephone, cable and wireless 
(h) includes board residences and guest houses. Housing and food are 


provided for some of those workers at no charge to them 


(i) includes renovating and dry cleaning. 
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Occupation Average Hours Average Wages 


Agriculture: 
Sugar Estates: (j) 


rade Al (male) 8 Per day 9/6 Per day 
(female) 8 y 7/- 
Grade A (male) 8 ‘ 8/6 . 
(female) 8 ‘“ 6/3 S 
Grade B (male) 8 < 8/3 - 
(female ) 8 ig 6/- ” 
Farm Labourers (k) Not Available Not Available 
* Services: 
Firemen: 
Grade | ..| 24 ) Per day continuous | 120/- 
Grade 2 ne ..| 24 duty. One day off} 112/- >} Per week 
Grade 3 oe ..| 24 allowed every three] 100/- 
days 
Postmen: 
Grade A = ..| 54 127/6 
Grade B ..| 54 > Per week 105/- } Per week 
Grade C - ..| 34 82/6 
Police: 
Grade 1 = ..| 70 ¥ £380 p 
Grade 2 ae ..{ 70 i £240%£20-£340 
p.a. 


(j) these rates are minimum wage rates established by collective agree- 
ment on 13th March, 1952. An increase on this rate was made by 
a tribunal award of one penny halfpenny in the shilling for each cate- 
gory of worker during the crop year 1955. 


(k) no data yet available for farm labourers. 


The figures appearing in this statement are provisional until 
the completion of the Sample Survey Report. 


The average wages and hours worked per week were derived 
from the data collected by a Sample Survey of Industrial and 
Business Establishments in Jamaica, which was taken June, 1954. 
The establishments in each industry were selected, with varying 
probabilities from a full list of establishments for each industry. 
These figures are not directly comparable with those of the old 
series of average wages and hours which were compiled on in- 
formation based on the 1942 Census of Jamaica with the limited 
coverage of “‘Greater Kingston” only. Average hours per week 
are inclusive of meal time, and exclusive of overtime, hours. Aver- 
age wages per week are exclusive of overtime hours, premiums, 
housing or any gifts received by the worker. Data on wages reported 
for any period exceeding a week were reduced to a weekly basis for 
tabulation purposes. 
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The data on average wages and hours refer to the following 
categories of regular workers:— 


Operative workers, consisting of all those workers who are engaged 
in the productive or repair work, and whose Jobs require some 
degree of skill (i.e. they include what would be broadly termed 
skilled and semi-skilled manufacturing and repair workers). 
This includes persons who work with their hands only, as well as 
those who operate machines or use hand tools. 


Unskilled including all workers who do not fall in the above 
category or the supervisory or administrative category. 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX—KINGSTON AREA 


The following Table shows monthly retail price indices for the year 1956 


Fuel | Other | Other 

1956 Food | Rent /Clothing| and Per- House- | All 
Clean- | sonal hold Items 
ing Expen- | Expen- 


ses ses 
January ..| 99] 102 99 101 100 100 99} 
February ..j| 100] 102 100 101 100 100 100 
March ..| 994 102 100 100 100 100 100 
April 100 | 102 100 100 100 100 100 
May 100 | 102 100 102 100 101 100% 
June 101 102 100 100 100 103 1013 
July ..{ 103 102 100 102 100 102 102} 
August ..| 104 102 100 102 100 102 103 
September ..| 103 | 102 100 10] 100 102 1023 
October ..{ 101 102 101 101 100 102 101 
November ..| 104] 102 100 100 100 101 1024 
December ..| 105] 102 100 10] 100 103 1034 


Notes: (1) The Base Year is December, 1955—100 
(2) The weights allocated to each of the groups are as follows: 


Food a4 a 514 
Rent ee os 12 
Clothing - 8 
Fuel and Cleaning ~ 7 
Other Personal Expenses 9 
Other household expenses 12 
100 


A new Retail Price Index for the Kingston Area, has been sub- 
stituted for the old ‘“‘Cost of Living Index”. The old Index was 
based on a survey carried out in 1939, and it is known that the 
composition of the household budget has changed materially 
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since that date. In addition the principles governing the col- 


lection of prices under the old Index were not sufficiently well 
defined. 


In publishing the new Index, the opportunity has been taken 
to substitute the title “‘Cost of Living Index” by the more realistic 
name of “‘Retail Price Index’. The new Index is based on a 
more detailed analysis of expenditure than the old, (157 items, as 
compared to 88), and the principles of price collection have been 
much more specifically defined. 


As in 1939, the Index is based on the analysis of the household 


budgets of lower income group consumers only, in the Kingston 
Metropolitan Area. 


It is proposed shortly to commence the issue of a separate rural 
Retail Price Index based on a recently completed survey. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR is divided into four main Sections— 
Industrial Relations, Factories and Apprenticeship, Employment 
Services and Establishments and General. 


The following Government Departments are under the control 
of the Minister-—The Legislature, The Government Printing 
Office and the Electoral Office. The Permanent Secretary is 
responsible to the Minister of Labour for administering the matters 
within the Minister’s portfolio. 


Functions 
The functions of the Ministry are:— 
(a) to advise Government on all labour matters; 


(b) to encourage voluntary negotiations in industry and 
maintain conciliation machinery for the settlement of 
disputes which may arise; 

(c) in the absence of collective bargaining, to recommend 
minimum wage legislation for industries in which wages 
are considered unreasonably low; 

(d) to propose legislation for the improvement of conditions 


in factories to ensure the safety, health and welfare of 
workers; 
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(e) to recommend legislation along the lines of the Inter- 
national Labour Conventions, and to provide an In- 
spectorate for the implementation of labour legislation; 


(f) to foster the growth of trade unionism in the Island and 
to advise associations of employers and trade unions in 
the light of the latest trends in industrial relations, organi- 
sation and practice; 


(g) the operation of a free Employment Bureau for the Cor- 
porate Area of Kingston and St. Andrew, the recruitment 
and despatch of workersfor emplé6yment overseas, and the 
placement of ex-servicemen; 


(h) the operation of a Minimum Wage Branch to inspect 
establishments and to ensure the enforcement of minimum 
wage proclamations in the trades and industries to which 


they apply; 


(i) the operation of a Factories Branch to inspect factories, 
to advise owners and occupiers of the requirements of the 
Law, and to secure its enforcement; 


(j) the operation of an Apprenticeship Branch to administer 
the Apprenticeship Law under the direction of the Ap- 
prenticeship Board, and to act as the Secretariat of the 
Board; 


(k) the operation of the Migration Advisory Service to advise 
and orientate intending migrants seeking employment in 
the United Kingdom. 


Labour Legislation during 1956 
The following legislation was passed during the year— 


(1) The Minimum Wage (Amendment) Law 1956, Law 9 
of 1956 which— 


(a) increases the minimum period during which notice 
of intention to produce in Court evidence of under- 
payment under the Minimum Wage Law must be 
served; 
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(b) provides that Proclamations giving minimum rates 
of wages shall be conspicuously exhibited for the 
benefit of employees in establishments to which the 
Law applies; 


(c) provides that for purposes of identification inspecting 
officers shall be furnished with a prescribed certifi- 
cate of appointment issued under the signature of 
the Permanent Secretary; 


(d) empowers Labour Officers appointed under the Law 
to institute and conduct proceedings in Court against 
offenders; 


(e) provides that the Court may take evidence to prove 
arrears of wages for a period not exceeding 6 years 
previous to the date the information or complaint 
was laid; 


(f) increases certain penalties. 


(2) The Labour Officers (Powers) (Amendment) Law, 1956, 
Law 26 of 1956, which transfers to the Minister of Labour 
the authority, formerly vested in the Labour Adviser, to 
empower officers of the Ministry of Labour to perform 
the functions of Labour Officers. 


(3) The Minimum Wage (Amendment) (No. 2) Law 1956, 
Law 34 of 1956, which amends the period during which 
employers are obliged to keep wage records from 3 to 6 
years. 


(4) The Employment Agencies Regulation Law, 1956, Law 
43 of 1956, which provides for the regulation and control 
of the private employment agencies in the Island. 


(5) The Travel Agencies Regulation Law, 1956, Law 46 of 
1956, which is designed to regulate and control travel 
agencies in Jamaica so as to ensure that they operate 
satisfactorily, and with a view to protecting emigrant 
workers in particular. 


(6) The Women (Employment of) (Amendment) Law, 1956, 
Law 66 of 1956, which defines “‘night” in relation to 
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night work as a period of at least eleven consecutive 
hours including the interval between ten o’clock in the 
evening and five o’clock in the morning. 


(7) The Factories (Amendment) Law, 1956, Law 68 of 1956, 
which extends the scope of the Factories Law, Cap. 124, 
to include workshops and other places employing 10 or 
more industrial workers and which do not utilise mech- 
anical power; 


Industrial Relations 

The trend towards more stable relations in industry between em- 
ployer and employee continued, both sides making use of the machi- 
nery provided by the Ministry for conciliation and for settlement 
of representational claims. In a few cases, however, there has 
been difficulty in getting small employers to utilise that machinery 
established for the settlement of representational issues. 


The policy of encouraging free negotiation between manage- 
ments and workers through their respective organisations was 
continued. 


The Ministry actively continued its efforts to promote the 
formation of additional Joint Industrial Councils in organised 
industries and during the year Councils were established for the 
Cane Farming Industry, the Shipping Industry at the outports of 
Jamaica, and the Printing Trade. 


Adhering to the principles established in 1954 for the taking of 
representational polls in industrial disputes, the Ministry conducted 
thirty polls during the year, as compared with twenty-four in 1955. 
This increase in the number of polls taken is indicative of the 
expanding trade union movement and continued union rivalry. 


Twenty-six collective labour agreements were recorded at the 
Ministry during the year, nearly all of which were concluded under 
the guidance of the Ministry. Most of these Agreements contain 
comprehensive labour procedures. 


139 disputes were reported to the Ministry; 15 of them involved 
stoppages of work. The conciliation services of the Ministry 
were utilised in the settlement of most of these disputes. 
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Three Boards of Enquiry were appointed under the Trade Dis- 
putes (Arbitration and Enquiry) Law, Cap. 386, to enquire into 
disputes which had resulted in strikes. 


Four disputes were referred for arbitration under the Public 
Utility Undertakings and Public Services Arbitration Law, Cap. 
329. Awards were handed down in two cases during the course 
of the year, but awards had not yet been made in respect of the 
other two disputes. 


Seven other disputes were determined by ad hoc (non-statutory) 
arbitration. The various Interim Committees, which continued 
to function as the negotiating bodies for the subordinate staff of 
Government Departments, made recommendations to Govern- 
ment in connection with wages and various other conditions of 
employment. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Durinc 1956 A TWO-WEEK TRAINING COURSE for Trade Union 
Branch Organisers, Secretaries and Shop Stewards was arranged 
and conducted by the Ministry with a view to continuing the 
Ministry’s policy in promoting improvements in Industrial Re- 
lations. The course was attended by 37 students representing 
seven Trade Unions. 


The Jamaica Union of Journalists was added to the list of 
Workers’ Organisations during the year, while registration of the 
National Labour Congress of Jamaica (a trade union) was cancelled 
in January, 1956. 


The following statement sets out the existing organisations re- 
gistered under the Trade Union Law, and includes particulars of 
membership and the dates when the various organisations were 
registered :— 
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Unions REGISTERED UNDER THE TRADE UNION Law 


Membership 


Under 50 (1) 


50-250 (2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
251-1 ,000 
(7 


* (8) 

(9) 
Over 5,000 
(10 


(11) 
(12) 
Figures not 
available(13) 
(14) 
(15) 


Under 50 
(16) 
(17) 


(18) 


Note: 


(i) Male only 
(ii) Male only 


Union 


The Jamaica Progressive 


Seamen’s Union 
The Shipping Tally 
Clerks Association 
The Jamaica Telecom- 
munications Associa- 
tion 
The Independent Port 
Workers’ Union 
The Jamaica Clerical 
Workers’ Association 
The Machado Em- 
ployees’ Union 


The Sugar and Agri- 
cultural Workers’ 
Union 

The National Labour 
Congress of Jamaica 

The United Port 
Workers’ Union 


The Trades Union 
Congress of Jamaica 

The National Workers 
Union 

The Bustamante 
Industrial Trade 
Union 

The Seamen’s Associa- 
tion 

The Jamaica Union of 
Journalists 

The National Union of 
Clerical, Administra- 
tive and Supervisory 
Employees 


Employers’ Associations 


The Shipping Associa- 
tion of Jamaica 


The Master Printers and 
Allied Trades Associa- 


tion of Jamaica 


The Gasolene Retailers’ 


Association 


£ 

~ | & 
| 2. 
Nil 300 
53 90 

69] Nil 
60 l 

90] Nil 
182 164 
312 697 
600 758 

643) Nil 


Total 


300 
143 


5,440| 7,400] 12,840 


12,502) 29,015] 41,517 


(i) | (ii) 


(iii) 


31,212) 12,236) 65,154 


17) Nil 


13) Nil 
106; Nil 


17 


13 
106 


(iii) Male and Female. 
* Registration cancelled 9th January, 1956, 


bership Return 


Year of last Mem 
31st March 
oe) 
wp 
o 
2, 


s 


r 
s:) 
a, 
5 
re 


1956) 28.6.44 


1954] 17.4.51 


1954/28 .10.50 
1956) 13.4.49 
1956} 27.9.44 
1954) 12.5.44 


1955/28. 12.53 
1953} 12.1.53 
1956) 19.7.49 


1956) 22.7.49 
1956)17.10.52 


1956} 23.1.39 
11.10.55 
15.10.56 


25.6.95 


1956} 27.1.39 


1954, 5.4.45 
1954) 3.7.53 
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FACTORIES 


Enforcement of Labour Laws 


A regular programme of inspections of factories and other estab- 
lishments was carried out by factory inspectors specially selected 
and trained for the purpose. A statement of inspections made 
under the respective laws during 1956 is set out below:— 


The Factories Law ae es - 1,030 
The Pioneer Industries (Encouragement) Law 27 
The Safeguarding of Local Industries Law __... ] 
The Juveniles Law ie «s <2 3 

1,061 


With the continuing industrial development of the Island, the 
trend towards the replacement of old and obsolete factories by 
modern “streamlined” factories gained momentum, and several 
of the new factories are models of good safety practice and up-to- 
date welfare amenities. In the majority of the older factories, 
there was a further rise in the level of compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Labour Laws. Unfortunately, some factory owners 
remained unprogressive and recalcitrant and, where they could 
not be persuaded to conform with the requirements, it became 
necessary to resort to prosecution. Of the 16 informations laid 
for breaches of the Factories Law, all resulted in convictions, in- 
volving a total fine of £80; costs awarded amounted to £15. 


Registered Factories and Employment therein 

The number of factories registered under the Factories Law 
and the total numbers employed therein during the year under 
review are set out in the following comparative table covering the 
past three years:— 


Number of Number Employed 
Year Registered |———______.—______—_—__ Total 
Factories Male Female 
1954... Pe 722 20,683 5,838 26,521 
1955... Si 732 21,375 6,027 27,402 


1956... - 741 21,406 6,729 28,135 


’ 
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APPRENTICESHIP 
THE APPRENTICESHIP BOARD held fifteen meetings under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. C. Greaves Hill, Permanent Secretary of 
the Ministry of Labour, and completed drafting the Apprentice- 
ship Regulations under the Apprenticeship Law, Law 55 of 1954, 
and a model form of Apprenticeship Trade Order, both of which 
have been put into final form by the Law Officers of the Crown. 
Drafts have been prepared in respect of the Orders and Training 
Schedules for the Welders, Motor Mechanics and Machinists 
Trades in particular, and it has been decided that the Building 
and Electrical Trades should be the next to receive similar attention. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Apprenticeship Law, 
representatives of employers, skilled workers and apprentices 
will be consulted by the Board and afforded the opportunity of 
making representations in respect of the proposed Orders before 
they are put into effect. | 

The Board accepted the Report and recommendations of Mr. 
R. Hynes, UNESCO Technical Adviser, who at their request 
visited Jamaica in September to advise on the Board’s proposal 
for establishing an apprenticeship system. 

During the year an embryo staff of one Labour Officer (Appren- 
ticeship Inspector), one Clerical Officer I and one Stenographer/ 
Typist was assigned to the Board. The Apprenticeship Inspector 
carried out inspections in 56 establishments, counselling employers 
and apprentices and collecting information regarding numbers 
employed, apprentice training facilities, wage rates and other 
conditions of employment. 

INSPECTIONS 
Minimum Wage 

A statement of the inspections made under the Minimum Wage 

Law in the course of 1956 is set out below:— 


(a) Catering Trade .. sc 2,488 
(b) Baking Trade .. he 271 
(c) Dry Goods Trade ee 825 
(d) Beverage Trade - 28 
(e) Printing Trade .. $14 14 
(f) Biscuit Trade... Le 2 
(g) Hotel Trade... = 125 


(h) Laundry and Dry Cleaning Trade _ 101 
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Below is a comparative schedule showing the number of persons 
who received arrears of wages by voluntary settlement and by 
Court Order, and the amounts involved, for 1955 and 1956. 


' ba s 
30 ¢ ay 3 © 
pie: 528 ne: 
FO 5 v be OO S am 
Year |&Se2-s. |Amount] &8 © |Amount| 3 go Total 
we Kd be ws B Ce Oa Amounts 
Ooo Gi. Coo |. 37 . 
-4# & Ylinvolved <4 & linvolved 26 9 Received 
os a3 § o: aO CAL 
Zz Zz om 
1955 a 315* | £2,758 40 £636 355 £3,394 
1956 - 792 | £4,897 18 £649 810 £5,546 


Note: *Figures available only for period April to December, 1955. 


Other Inspections 

During the course of the year (1956), 817 inspections under the 
employment of Women Law and 391 under the Shop Assistants 
Law were also conducted by Labour Officers. 


LABOUR RECRUITMENT AND MIGRATION 


THE RECRUITMENT OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS for employment in 
the United States of America continued during the year. 


Numbers recruited during the years 1952 to 1956 are as follows:— 


1952. a - 2.601 
1953. - 3,490 
1954. _ _ 1,423 
1955. - 7 2,647 
1956... “3 5 3,378 


2,279 workers were repatriated during the year. The number 
of workers on contract in the United States at the 31st of December, 
1956 was 5,521. Contracts signed by the workers were, on 
average, of 63 months duration, and provided for an average wage 
rate of 76.1 cents an hour. 


Negotiations with the American Employers’ Committee on 
matters relating to the farm labour programme were conducted 
by the Regional Labour Board, representing British West Indian 
Governments. A party of over 50 of the employers paid a good- 
will visit to the Island in January. 
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In addition to the number recruited and sent to the United 
States of America as farm workers, 12 female domestic workers 
were sent for employment with persons attached to the various 
Embassies and United Nations Agencies in that country. 


Under the scheme initiated in 1955, when 72 female household 
helps were selected for employment in Canada, a further 137 
workers were selected and sent forward during the year. As on 
the previous occasion, they were accompanied to Canada by a 
senior Ministry Official. At the end of the year there were 209 
of these workers in the Dominion. 


Reports received indicated that the first batch of workers were 
settling down satisfactorily. 

In December, eighteen workers were sent to the Virgin Islands 
of the United States for employment with the Estate Carlton Inc., 
a new hotel enterprise. 

The workers were selected by the Ministry of Labour on behalf 
of the hotel. 


In September a Migration Advisory Service was established in 
the Ministry, with a view to giving information and advice to 
those persons intending to migrate to seek employment in the 
United Kingdom. This service was instituted in accordance with 
a recommendation made in the Senior/Manley Report on the 
Migration of Jamaicans to the United Kingdom. The Migration 
of Jamaican workers to the United Kingdom continued on a scale 
almost equal to 1955. A total of 17,300 persons migrated during 
1956, as against 18,500 in 1955. The movement continues to be 
purely a voluntary one. What is noticeable is the increase in 
women and children migrating in 1956: 43.8% women and 3.4% 
children, as against 36.1% and 1.8% respectively in 1955. 


There was a sharp fall in the total numbers of migrants during 
the months of September to December, 1956, as indicated in the 
graph below, but it is difficult to forecast whether this trend will 
continue in 1957, 


Two Committees were set up in connection with the Migration 
Advisory Service:—an Inter-Departmental Committee for the 
purpose of co-ordinating the various administrative functions of 
the Migration Service, and a Consultative Committee, an ad- 
visory body, comprised of representatives of the main welfare 
agencies in Jamaica. 


Li 


NUMBER OF 
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The Migration Advisory Service is receiving the co-operation of 
the various welfare agencies, notably the Jamaica Social Welfare 


Commission, in disseminating information and advice compiled 
by the Service. 
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TRAINING 


IN THE COURSE OF THE YEAR the Ministry of Labour has devoted a 
good deal of attention to planning of training schemes. Particular 
consideration has been directed to the encouragement of plans 
for training domestic helps, supervisory grades in industry, 


training within industry, accelerated training for skilled craftsmen, _ 


and a training scheme for telephone operators. Concrete progress 
was made with a pilot scheme for training household helps sug- 
gested by the Ministry, and later implemented by the Education 
Department. Action in the matter is proceeding. 

The Ministry maintained close liaison with the Education De- 
partment in this connection, the intention being that the Ministry 
should eventually endeavour to place the trainees in employment 
in private homes, guest houses, hotels, etc. 

Consideration was also given to the important question of the 
training facilities available for hotel workers, to meet the needs of 
the Island’s expanding tourist industry. Further active thought 
is to be given to this in 1957. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE SERVICE 


THE MINISTRY operates the Kingston Employment Bureau, 
which is a free employment exchange service for citizens within 
the Corporate Area. There has been a marked improvement in 
the use of the Bureau during 1956. 


The number of Registrants, Notifications and Placements for 
the years 1955 and 1956 are shown in the following table:— 


Year Registrations | Notifications Placements 
1955 10,488 10,179 5, 764 
1956 10,892 12,646 8,402 


The marked difference between notifications and placements is 
due to the following causes:— 


(a) Rejection of registrants by employers on grounds of un- 
suitability or other reasons, such as failure to produce re- 
commendations from former employers; 
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University College of the West Indies — Women Undergraduates in a Student's 


Room at Irvine Hall. 
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(b) Tardiness or inability of registrants to contact employers 
in time; 

(c) Requisitions for various categories of skilled or trained 
workers who were not available. 


REHABILITATION OF EX-SERVICEMEN 


THE SECTION OF THE MINISTRY which renders services to ex-service- 
men continued its activities during the year. 
The benefits provided were:— 
Employment 
Land Settlement with Housing 


Re-Settlement Loans 
Housing (Urban and Rural) 


Since the commencement of the re-settlement scheme, 6,183 
ex-servicemen and women have received benefits as follows:— 


Number 
Benefits Settled 

Employment ae a8 1,022 
Land Settlement with Heusine ia 1,743 
Re-Settlement Loans 4 1,480 
Housing Loans (Urban and Rural) ies 67 
Educational Training eh na 1,859 
Agricultural Training sig a 12 
6,183 


Certain Government Departments continued to give priority 
of employment to ex-servicemen, e.g. the Prisons Department, 
where about 80% of the staff are ex-servicemen. 


Ex-servicemen have also been offered opportunities for selection 
as agricultural workers for employment in the United States of 
America. During 1956, 1,053 calls were issued by the Ministry 
to Ex-servicemen for prospective employment in the United States 
of America. This form of employment is, however, not regarded 
as a mode of settlement under the ex-servicemen’s scheme. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


‘THE ISLAND’S ESTIMATES for the year ended 31st March, 
1956, as passed by the House of Representatives, budgeted 
for General Revenue of £16,643,270 and total expenditure 
of £16,451,680. Total Ordinary Revenue was estimated at 
£15,630,280 and total Extraordinary Revenue at £1,012,990. 
The Estimated surplus of £191,590 on all transactions for the 
year 1955/56 was based on the excess of Total Revenue over Total 
Expenditure. 


The accounts at 3lst March, 1956, showed total 


Revenue collections at .. see £19,081,504 
and Expenditure at _ oe £18,518,702 
Making the actual surplus 4 £562,802 


instead of £191,590 as estimated. 


A summary of the Estimated and Actual Revenue and Expendi- 
ture for the financial year ended 3lst March, 1956, is set out below. 


Summary of Revenue and Expenditure for Year ended 3\st March, 1956 
ORDINARY REVENUE 


Estimates Actual 
£ £ 
Customs and Excise, Direct Taxation, etc. 16,008,384 18,670,098 
Land Sales ne ae sink 700 4,996 
Loan Repayment . a a2 26,650 22,027 
Commercial Undertakings - ae 13,500 13,305 
Royalties 95,830 124,389 
Hurricane Rehabilitation Reimbursements 498,206 246,689 


Total Ordinary Budget Revenue £16,643,270 £19,081,504 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 


Estimates Actual 
. £ £ 
Expenditure (Services) etc. .. a 15,759,590 18,075,561 
Loans and Long Term Advances ae 7,600 22,800 
Hurricane Rehabilitation Expenditure... 684,490 420,341 


Total Ordinary Budget Expenditure £16,451,680 £18,518,702 


Ordinary Budget Surplus 
Estimated £191,590 
Actual £562,802 
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Development Fund Receipts and Expenditure for the Year ended 31st March, 1956 


RECEIPTS 


General Revenue Contributions 
Loan Funds , aes 
Miscellaneous Contributions 

Interest on Balances 
Advances on account Loans to be raised .. 


EXPENDITURE 


Agriculture 

Education 

Public Health 

Communications .. 

Industrial and Trade Developments 
Miscellaneous 


Estimates Actual 
£ L 
795,807 595,807 
750,000 295,000 
14,500 8,500 
5,000 5,266 
1,000,000 500,000 


£2,565,307 £1,404,573 


Estimates Actual 
£ £ 
1,140,602 599,052 
343,400 137,367 
570,206 328,155 
1,499,467 1,115,447 
210,793 210,695 
225,000 105,169 


£3,989,468 £2,495,885 


Increases in respect of actual collections over estimates for the 
under-mentioned Revenue items were:— 


Customs and Excise £ 
Licences and Other Internal 
Revenue 


Direct Taxation 
Miscellaneous Receipts 
Interest . 


1,395,832 


£135,444 
£984,882 


£84,649 
£50,409 


£2,651,216 


These were the main items responsible for the total collections 
of General Revenue being in excess of the estimated figure by 
£2,438,234. Reimbursements under Hurricane Rehabilitation, 
estimated at £498,206, were £246,689; a short fall of £251,517. 


On the expenditure side the main increases were:— 


Police 

Medical 

Ministry of Local 
Government and aii 

Education 

Post and Telesea nhs: 

Public Works Department 

Public Works Recurrent 

Special Funds 

Miscellaneous 


£136,870 
£215,910 


£335,653 
£221,891 
£170,135 
£138,873 

£98,713 
£169,662 


£192,374 


£1,680,081 
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These increases were mainly responsible for actual expenditure 
being £2,067,022 more than the estimated figure of £16,451,680. 


Revenue and Expenditure under main heads for the financial 
years ended 3lst March, 1954, 1955 and 1956 are shown in the 
Statements which follow:— 


REVENUE 
1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 
£ —€ £ 

Customs and Excise 8,179,538) 9,326,660) 10,690,832 
Harbour Dues 9,465 10,275 11,539 
Licences and Other 

Internal Revenue 529,737 586,656 690,044 
Fees of Office 85,110 93,398 105,771 
Reimbursements 573,092 802,302 851,996 
Post and Telegraphs Depart 

ment oe 506,498 525,973 611,208 
Departmental even 259,556 278,298 298,555 
Irrigation Receipts 27,543 30,527 30,145 
Direct Taxation .. 3,303,784) 4,211,170} 4,664,882 
Currency 81,989 99,904 54,870 
Rents 18,473 18,723 43,732 
Interest = 123,117 118,619 119,869 
Industrial and Commence 

Undertakings .. 11,603 16,197 13,305 
Royalties 61,047 99,590 48,755 
Miscellaneous 50,685 115,076 124,389 
Land Sales 11,832 1,404 4,996 
Loan Repayments 15,509 23,649 22,027 
Colonial Development and 

Welfare Schemes 612,003 414,482 403,592 
Insurance Funds Appropria- 

tions St aa os 
Extraordinary Receipts 613,934 323,341 290,997 


Total Revenue 


£15,074,515|£17,096,244|£19,081,504 
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EXPENDITURE 
1953-54 
£ 
Public Debt Charges .| 1,085,134 
His Excellency the Governor 

and Staff 20,554 
Legislature 78,209 
Accountant General 72,713 
Administrator General 33,002 
Agriculture, Ministry of 43,195 
Agriculture ne 429,229 
Agricultural Loan Societies 

Board 37,787 
Attorney Genétal 21,305 
Audit 46,191 
Bankruptcy 7,194 
Board of Supervision 
Broadcasting = a 
Central Bureau of Statistics .. 85,784 
Central Housing Authority .. 44,932 
Chief Minister and Ministry 

of Local Government 798,138 
Civil Aviation 68,417 
Child Care and Protection 133,002 
Collector General 432,041 
Commerce and Industries 38,657 
Communications and Works, 

Ministry of 132,007 
Co-operative Department 12,105 
Crown Solicitor .. 9,359 
Currency - 23,198 
Education and Social Wel- 

fare, Ministry of 250,309 
Education 1,553,007 
Emergency Seivjices t 5,377 


Defence (Finance) Board 


| 


1954-55 


£ 


1,233,773 


17,701 
75,427 
89,272 
37,115 
85,602 


525,252 


41,108 
25,296 
52,903 

8,054 


44,555 
47,930 


1,109,711 


73,082 


151,545 
459,065 


49,054 


43.729 
17,895 
11,330 
17,917 


225,051 
1,777,477 


6,253 
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1955-56 


£ 
1,374,427 


22,028 
79,422 
92,959 
41,975 
76,344 
617,667 


47,417 
34,082 
64,655 

8,785 


38,734 
72,090 


*17,013 
93,464 
166,073 
542,262 
51,663 


70,701 
21,909 
13,571 
23,972 


341,177 
2,118,461 
6,736 


* Chief Minister’s Office only—shown separately as from 
1955/56. 
t Now Exchange Control Authority as from 1955/56. 
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EXPENDITURE, contd. 
1953-54 


Forests 

Geological Survey Deoarcnesi 

Government Chemist 

Harbours 

Health and Housing: 
Ministry of . 

Imperial Forces Allowances f 

Income Tax and Stamp 
Duties 

Labour, aries of 

Local Forcesff . 

Lands 

Marine Board 


~ Medical 


Mental Hospital ; 

Miscellaneous... | 

Ministry of Finance 

Pensions 

Pensions of Widows and 
Orphans 

Police 

Post and Telegraphs 

Printing Office 

Prisons 

Railway 

Registrar General and Island 
Record Office Ze 

Registration of Titles 

Resident Magistrates’ Courts 

Savings Bank 

Secretariat 


£ 
36,367 
11,084 
10,679 
12,649 


225,451 


111,022 
42 328 
81,992 

143,965 


1,280,727 


254,661 
231,769 

24,386 
445,174 


830,355 
597,997 
116,130 
241,038 
251,346 


25,476 
13,433 
123,381 
47,397 
47,362 


1954-55 


£ 
33,130 
14,780 
13,117 
12,874 


241,884 
15,233 


138,608 
48,345 
43,003 

143,374 


1,658,599 


284,904 
284,730 

33,174 
449,824 


30,830 
891,515 
643,146 
149,917 
303,316 
443.014 


29,046 
13,752 
136,440 
50,806 
55,299 


1955-56 


£ 
36,594 
10,952 
20,763 
15,507 


263,049 


185,977 
75,864 
87,823 

146,084 


1,884,385 


320,996 
350,704 

44,932 
601,294 


29,827 


1,101,670 


867,196 
175,290 
318,132 
328,025 


36,396 
15,713 
167,203 
55,311 
70,859 


1 Now included with Local Forces under Defence as from 
1955/56. 


tt Now included with Imperial Forces Allowances under De- 


fence as from 1955/56. 
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EXPENDITURE, contd. 


1953-54 1954-55 


Qa 


£ £ 

Special Funds... 1,352,502} 1,462,220 
Social Welfare Services 149,204 179,766 
Subventions “ 17,100 24,370 
Supreme Court .. 34,070 38,651 
Surveys - 66,390 77,128 
Town Planning 8,487 10,222 
Trade and Industry, 

Ministry of .. 26,178 26,888 
Traffic Authority 17,264 27,080 
Trade Administrator 33,192 35,290 
Public Works Department 297,102} 311,626 
Public Works Recurrent 762,495) 1,081,189 
Rio Cobre Canal 23,158 28,979 


Public Works Extraordinary 757,433 676,066 
Loans and Long-Term 


Advances ate 21,186 41,100 
Post-Hurricane (1951) Re- 
habilitation .. 767,276 458,111 


Ministry of Local Govern- 
ment and Housing 
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1955-56 


a 


£ 
737,408 
149,247 


43.679 
82,886 
10,613 


34,859 
31,982 
41,185 
467,273 


1,178,963 


37,248 
741,992 


22,800 


420,341 


1,270,093 


Total £15,000,052| £16,866,443) £18,518, 702 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Colony as at 31st March, 1956 


LIABILITIES 


Loans £ s. d. 


’From Imperial Government on 

account Colonial Development 

and Welfare Schemes D167, 167A 

and 167C si .. 558,500 0 
Treasury Bills we .. 739,000 0 
Agricultural Credit Fund—Credit 


oo 


Facilities for Fishermen 3 7,091 8 2 


Deposits 
Special Funds Ar .. 10,851,427 18 5 


Miscellaneous x .. 533,693 7 10 


Grant from United Kingdom 
Government towards Hurricane 
(1951) Rehabilitation 

Unexpended Loan Balances 

Provident Fund ; 

Insurance Fund 

Reserve Fund sg 

Development Fund Deposits 

General Revenue Balance 


Loans 
Advances 
Miscellaneous be .. 3,362,307 18 6 
Treasury Bills ae .. 651,000 0 O 
Colonial Development and 
Welfare Schemes D167, 167A 


and 167C a .. 613,756 13 9 


Investments 
Special Funds “Ne .. 8,453,061 19 
Reserve Funds 7 .. 548,901 12 
Insurance Fund Be st 39,501 15 


mm 1 WO 


Provident Fund 

Imprests 

Remittances ie 

Crown Agents for Joint Colonial 
Fund és 


Cash Balances 


£ os. d. 
Accountant General 
Cash in Chest 194 3 2 
Bank of Nova 
Scotia 296,628 9 7 296,822 12 9 


£ 


1,304,591 
11,385,121 


34,507 
493,329 
437,326 

39,501 
638,352 
509,377 

2,802,190 


£17,644,297 


£ 
644,972 


4,627,064 


9,041,465 
436,237 
54,104 
8,468 


1,974,000 


— — 
SJ = om O11 OO o> 


d. 
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ASSETs contd. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
b/f 296,822 12 9 16,786,313 11 0 
Prevident Fund 
Cash in Chest 994 7 7 
In Bank of 
Nova Scotia, 
Kingston 9410 1 1,088 17 8 
Treasury Bills a 88,000 0 0 
Sub-Accountants a6 .. £49,476 19 0 
Crown Agents es oe 399 1 7 
835,787 11 O 
Less 
New York Agents (overdraft) 1,622 0 1 
834,165 10 11 
Bank of Nova Scotia, New York .. 23,818 11 9 857,984 2 8 
£17,644,297 13 8 
PUBLIC DEBT 


AT THE 3lsT MARCH, 1956, the Island’s Public Debt stood at 
£18,246,047 3. 9d. made up as follows:— 


£ s. d. 

1. Registered Stock raised in the United 
Kingdom .. os - 10,012,530 0 O 
2. Local Registered Stock ae 6,392,265 10 9 
3. Local Debentures ae ree 500,000 0 0 
4. Imperial Treasury Loans ie 1,252,251 13 0 
5. Loans from Banks ee Bs 89,000 0 0 


£18,246,047 3 9 


The total accumulated Sinking Fund 


toward redemption of this debt 
was ok ds es £4,168,461 17 5 


making a net debt of .. ..  £14,077,585 6 4 


There was also an accumulated Supplementary Sinking Fund at 
market value at 3lst March, 1956 totalling £463,189 1 6 
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TAXATION 


THE FOLLOWING ARE DETAILED COLLECTIONS of three main heads of 
Taxation: Custom Duties, Excise Duties and Direct Taxation. 


Items of Revenue 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 
Heap 1—Customs AND EXCISE £ £ £ 
Customs 

1. Import Duties ..| 4,723,009) 5,374,367) 6,263,547 

2. Export Duties acs oe es ie 
3. Tonnage Tax bi 122,012 136,977 158,040 
4. Surtax - 218,167 259,381 336,760 
Total  ..| £5,063,188) £5,770,725| £6,758,347 

Excise 

5. Rum Duty ee 909,696} 1,053,249) 1,161,275 
6. Beer Duty oo 280,623 303,154 365,662 
7. Tobacco Duty ..| 1,450,064) 1,738,989) 1,942,578 
8. Warehouse fees etc. .. 36,554 45,128 45,420 
9. Edible Oils = 21,659 24,530 24,332 
10. Matches .. = 47,520 44,420 51,040 
11. Coconut Oil Products 51,115 53,512 57,123 
12. Aerated Waters x 35,307 36,398 48,215 
13. Cornmeal ” 4,616 5,490 2,638 
14. Sugar .. - 279,196 251,065 234,201 
Total _. .| £3,116,350| £3,555,935| £3,932,484 


Total Head1 _.. .| £8,179,538] £9,326,660|£10,690,831 


ee ee eee Se 
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Direct Taxation is broken down as follows:— 


Items of Revenue 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 
Heap 9—Drrecr TAXATION £ £ £ 
1(A) Income Tax ..| 3,057,488) 3,922,674 4,340,314 
2(B) lLandand Property Tax 89,722 93,246 98,658 
3(C) Estate Duties ae 130,483 170,601 204,137 
4 Legacy Duties - 14,603 9,300 10,981 
5 Succession Duties... 9,262 12,245 7,617 
6(D) Excess Profits Tax .. 2,226 3,104 3,175 


Total Head 9 . 1£3,303,784 | £4,211,170| £4,664,882 


INCOME TAX 


THE INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT (formerly the Income Tax and 
Stamp Duties Department) administers the laws relating to income 
tax. The laws relating to Stamp Duties and Estate Duties are 
now administered by the Department of Stamp and Estate 
Duties with effect from the Ist of August, 1956. 


Legislation 
During the year 1956 the following laws relating to the Depart- 
ment were enacted:— 

(a) Law 7 of 1956, which amends the Income Tax Law in 
several respects and incorporates the Income Tax con- 
cessions contained in the Hotels Aid Law. 

(b) Law 24 of 1956, The Consular Conventions Law, which 
provides for the remission of tax payable by Consular 
Officers or consular employees of foreign states. 

(c) Law 36 of 1956, The International Business Companies 
(Exemption from Income Tax) Law, which makes pro- 
vision for the exemption from Income Tax of interna- 
tional business companies which are not trading within 
the British Caribbean Area. 

(d) Law 42 of 1956, The Pioneer Industries (Encouragement) 
(Amendment) Law which 
(1) permits only a limited liability company to be de- 

clared a pioneer manufacturer in relation to a 
pioneer factory; 
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(2) allows, subject to certain conditions, the removal of 
a pioneer factory from one site to another without 
the manufacturer losing his pioneer status in relation 
to that factory; 

(3) disallows the grant of initial allowance on “‘permitted 
capital expenditure’, and 

(4) makes the annual allowance in respect of exhaustion 
wear and tear deductible from income before per- 
mitted capital expenditure is set off. 

(e) Law 45 of 1956, The Industrial Incentives Law, which 
provides for relief from Income Tax of certain approved 
enterprises manufacturing certain approved products; 

(f) Law 49 of 1956, The Export Industry Encouragement 
Law, which provides for Income Tax concessions to in- 
dustries producing exclusively for export. 


Tax Collected 

The total Income Tax revenue collected during the calendar year 
1956 is estimated at £4,750,000 as compared with £4,265,000 col- 
lected during the previouscalendar year. Income Tax collections 
for the past ten financial years are as under:— 


Year £°000 
1945/46 ' = 1,259 
1946/47 : . 1,230 
1947/48 . a 1,389 
1948/49 - = 1,837 
1949/50 . 7 2,002 
1950/51 i be 2,102 
1951/52 - ' 2,519 
1952/53 a a 2,735 
1953/54 ie . 3,057 
1954/55 — ee = 3,923 
1955/56 - 7 4,340 


Tax Assessed 

Income Tax amounting to £4,987,000 was assessed during the 
twelve months ended on the 3lst of December, 1956 as compared 
with £4,191,000 assessed during the previous year. These figures 
do not imclude tax deductible from emoluments under the Pay-as- 
you-earn system. 
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Rates of Tax 

The rates chargeable on the various ranges of income of indivi- 
duals and the tax payable at different scales of income by a single 
individual, a married individual and a married individual with 
two children are shown in the statements which follow. The 
chargeable income of a Company is taxed at 8/- in the pound, but 
that of a building society, a registered society or a mutual life 
assurance company is taxed at 7/6 in the pound. 


STATEMENT | 
Rates of Income Tax on Chargeable Income of Individuals 


For every Pound of the first £200 Bs is 1/9d. 
1» yop gy xt. £100 . 2/4d. 
Wk. i ee de ae Ze lOO 7  Ofild. 
”» 9» i a> ~oee oy. “LOO _ A 3/6d. 
”» 9» a ae ee ee + ot 4/1d. 
” ” » » 9» 9» &100 -e a 4/8d. 
cS »-99~—«gy’:«HEMainder hs bck 7/6d. 


STATEMENT 1A 
Rates of Surtax on Individuals 


In addition to the Income Tax charged at the above rates, the 
statutory income of an individual where it exceeds £2,000 is liable 
to surtax in respect of the excess over £2,000 at the following 
rates:— 

For every pound of the first £1,000 of such excess .. 1/3d. 


” 9 ”? ” » next £1,000 of such excess .. 2/6d. 
”? ”? ”? ”? ” ”? £1,000 of such excess .. 3/9d. 
» 99 99 99 99 99 &1,000 of such excess .. 5/- 

”» 99 » 99 +99 +939 & 1,000 of such excess .. 6/3d. 
oe 9” ~-9)~—S—O«y,:« KEMAinder bs a 7/6d. 


STATEMENT 2 
Amount of Tax payable in 1956 by 
(A) a single individual 
(B) a married individual 
(C) a married individual with 2 children 


at different scales of income. Surtax is included where the income 
exceeds £2,000. 
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Tax payable by— 


Income (A) (B) (C) 


Single Individual Married Married 
Individual Individual 


with 2 children 


CSaTEEpeemtilinmnmmmnene seme ert Rese ere a 


£ £ os. d. £ s.d. £ os. d. 
300 
400 815 0 : 
500 17 10 O 6 2 6 e5 
600 29 3 4 1417 6 6 2 6 
700 43 15 0 25 13 4 14 17 6 
800 61 5 O 39 7 6 25 13 4 
1,000 105 0O O 75 10 10 56 0 O 
1,500 285 8 4 236 13 4 199 3 4 
2,000 472 18 4 424 3 4 386 13 4 
4,000 1,222 18 4| 1,174 3 4| 1,136 13 4 
S. Tax 187 10 O 187 10 O 187 10 O 
6,000 1972 18 4 1924 3 4 1,886 13 4 
S. Tax 625 0 0O 625 0 O 625 0 O 
8,000 2,722 18 4 2,674 3 4 2,636 13 4 
S.Tax 1,31210 0| 1,31210 0| 1,312 10 0 
10,000 3,472 18 4 3,424 3 4 3,386 13 4 
S. Tax 2,062 10 O 2,062 10 O 2,062 10 O 
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Incidence of Income Tax 
Statements showing the incidence of Income Tax on companies 
and individuals are given below. 


Statement 3 deals with self employed individuals and those with 
private means, such as income from investments. Statement 4 
classifies the incomes of corporate bodies, i.e. companies (including 
Life and other insurance companies), registered societies and 
building societies. 


During the calendar year 1954, 45,600 employees each in receipt 
of £200 and over earned altogether £17,200,000 and paid £832,000 
of Income Tax by deduction under the Pay-as-you-earn system. 
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STAMP DUTIES AND ESTATE DUTIES 


On THE Ist or AUGUST 1956, the Income Tax and Stamp Duties 
Department as such disappeared, and two new Departments were 
formed—The Income Tax Department under the Commissioner 
of Income Tax, and The Stamp Duties and Estate Duties Depart- 
ment under a separate Commissioner who, at the same time, is 
Commissioner of Estate Duties under the Estate Duty Law, Law | 
60 of 1954, and Stamp Commissioner under the Stamp Duty Law, 
Cap. 366. 


Legislation 

During 1956, there was no Estate or Stamp Duty legislation, 
but the Estate Duty Law was revised by Law 60 of 1954, which 
came into operation on the Ist of April, 1955. A small amend- 
ment to this law was made by Law 3 of 1955. The new legislation 
has been drawn from the English Finance Acts on Estate Duty and 
provides that Estate Duty is not payable on estates of under £5,000. 
By this same Law, Legacy and Succession Duties, (Cap. 215 and 
Cap. 370) were repealed in respect of persons dying after the com- 
mencement of the law. 


Taxes and Duties Collected 

The following Tables A, B and C show the collections of Death 
Duties, Stamp Duties Various, Estate Duty, Legacy Duty and 
Succession Duty as set out. 


TABLE A 


TOTAL REVENUE COLLECTED FOR DEATH DUTIES AND STAMP 
DUTIES VARIOUS DURING 1955 anp 1956 


Heads 1955 1956 
Death Duties a £198,424 19 1} £203,493 5 3 


Stamp Duties Various .. £256,552 0 5| £296,410 O 10 


£454,976 19 6| £499,903 6 1 


ANALYSIS OF ESTATE DUTY COLLECTED IN THE CALENDAR YEAR 1956 


Number 
of Estates Range Value 
£ gs. d. 
338 | Not exceeding £5,000 190,821 10 3 
32 £5,000 — £7,500 86,451 4 11 
6 £7,500 — £10,000 61,561 O 10 
6 £10,000 — £12,500 75,729 8 6 
3 £12,500 — £15,000 39,770 12 10 
3 £15,000 — £17,500 47,357 15 2 
3 £17,500 — £20,000 57,195 12 8 
3 £20,000 — £25,000 67,910 18 4 
2 £25,000 — £30,000 61,209 12 1] 
l £30,000 — £40,000 31,759 19 11 
£40,000 — £50,000 as 
2 £50,000 — £60,000 108,180 17 5 
l £60,000 — £70,000 66,789 8 7 
l £70,000 — £80,000 70,884 1 2 
£80,000 — £90,000 bes 
£90,000 — £100,000 ~ 
1 £100,000 — £150,000 122,035 15 7 
£150,000 — £200,000 oe 
l £200,000 — £500,000 275,332 5 10 
£500,000 and over - 
401 £1,362,990 4 11 
TABLE C 
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TABLE B 


Duty 


£ os. 
8,574 2 
1,276 16 
1,834 4 
3,250 2 
2,911 1 
4,004 17 
7,680 17 
5,491 13 
5,729 3 
4,607 7 


11,712 5 
9,350 10 
11,341 9 


A. 


— 
ONO OCOrFQOONK OW: 


28,068 9 
84,287 11 


NO 


£190,120 11 3 


ANALYSIS OF LEGACY DUTY AND SUCCESSION DUTY COLLECTED 
DURING 1956 


Value on which 
Duty was paid 


a 
on’ 


£207,435 18 4 
£171,028 9 8 


—S er 


£378,464 8 0 


Legacy Duty 


£5,763 13. 5 


£5,763 13 5 


Succession Duty 


£7,609 0 7 


£7,609 0 7 
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CUSTOMS TARIFF AND EXCISE DUTIES 


Customs Tariff 

The Customs Tariff, which came into effect in April, 1954, re- 
mained in force during the calendar year 1956, with certain amend- 
ments designed to assist local industries, both agricultural and 
industrial. The duty on imported beer from all sources was in- 
creased by 93d. per gallon. Item 15 of the Second Schedule of 
the Customs Tariff was amended to ensure that manufacturers 
do not import into the Island duty-free, containers of a kind which 
are manufactured and are obtainable locally. The Industrial 
Incentives Law (45 of 1956) and the Export Industry Encourage- 
ment Law (49 of 1956), were enacted to afford relief by way of ex- 
emption from Customs Duties to local manufacturers of certain 
approved products. 


Excise Duties 

During the year the Excise Duty on locally manufactured Beer 
was increased by 93d. per gallon, and a licence fee of £5 imposed 
on manufacturers of sweets. 

Licence duties on Horsekind and Wheels were abolished with 
effect from the Ist of April, 1956. 

Production of a cheap brand of cigarettes manufactured mainly 
from locally grown tobacco commenced in July, 1956. This 
grade of cigarettes attracts a lower rate of Excise Duty of 2/11d. 
per 100 cigarettes. Excise Duty on the other brands remains at 
5/10d. per 100 cigarettes. 

Law 30 of 1956 introduced a Revised Classification of Motor 
Vehicles. By this Law the licence duty hitherto payable to the 
Parochial Authorities accrues to General Revenue. 


Taxation Per Capita 
Population on 31st December, 1954—1,537,453. 


Indirect Taxation Direct Taxation 
Customs £5,898,821 Income Tax, Land and 
Excise £3,539,939 Property Tax £3,536,289 
Entertainment Duty £75,266 Licences £196,780 
Fees in Petty Sessions £7,266 
Stamp Duties—Various £32 
Parochial Revenue £1,322,117 
£9,514,026 £5,062,484 


Grand Total £14,576,510 
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1903 1953-54 1954-55 
Indirect 13/1 = 70% £5 11 0 = 65% £6 3 9 = 67% 
Direct 5/6 = 30% £2 18 11 = 35% £3 510 = 33% 
18/7 = 100% £7 911 100% £9 9 7 =100% 


PROGRESS OF COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
WELFARE SCHEMES 


THE TOTAL EXPENDITURE on schemes in operation during 
1955-56, i.e. up to the 31st of March, 1956, was £1,010,280, 
of which £425,000 was recoverable from Colonial Development 
and Welfare funds. Efforts were concentrated on capital 
and, as far as_ practicable, reproductive projects, and of 
the total amount of £766,155 approved during the year 
from Colonial Development and Welfare funds towards the 
financing of new projects, £443,680 relate to Agricultural and 
Geological Survey projects. Amounts approved from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds during the year for other projects 
are as follows:— 


Health 7 .. £65,250 
Water Supplies £169,725 
Education ss a £87,500 


Steady progress was achieved on the Agricultural Schemes, of 
which the Farm Development Scheme is the pivot around which 
the other Schemes revolve. The first year of operation of the 
Farm Development Scheme has been largely formative. It was 
necessary to establish an administrative machinery to ensure co- 
ordination of the operations of the various agencies which are res- 
ponsible for work in the field, and to prepare for the actual job of 
assisting farmers in the manner envisaged under the Scheme, e.g. 
it was necessary to carry out investigations with a view to ascer- 
taining whether farmers own the lands on which development is 
to be undertaken, whether they are in possession of soil classifi- 
cation and land capability maps, and whether they have plans for 
the full and comprehensive development of their holdings, worked 
out in collaboration with Agricultural Extension Officers. 
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Apart from the actual processes required under the Facilities 
for Title Law, Law 37 of 1955, to ensure that the farmer had un- 
disputed right to be regarded as the owner of his land, it was 
necessary to go closely into his ability to carry out the plans that 
may be approved both from the financial and availability of labour 
aspects. The result of work during the formative period is that 
at the end of September, 1956— 


(a) 2,264 farm plans were approved under the Scheme, in- 
volving a total acreage of 11,870 acres; 

(b) the total subsidies payable on the basis of approved plans 
amounted to £122,686; 

(c) the total loans (to be met from local funds), payable on 
the basis of the approved plans, amounted to £68,130; 

(d) the number of applications processed under the Facilities 
for Title Law was 370; and 

(e) the actual expenditure under the Scheme was £68,620 
made up as follows:— 
(i) Capital s £30,481 
(ii) Recurrent os £38,139 


The Scheme for the expansion of the Cocoa Industry in the Island, 
estimated to cost £393,000 in all (capital expenditure) was approved 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies in August, 1956, Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds contributing £294,750 or 75% 
of the cost. The Scheme was designed to provide planting 
material for the establishment of 50,000 acres of cocoa by 1966-67 
by increasing the present production of rooted cuttings from 
100,000 plants per annum to 1,000,000 plants per annum by 1960- 
61, and simultaneously producing 1,000,000 seedlings per annum. 
Since the scheme was approved, however, the Department of 
_ Agriculture has evolved a new method of budding cocoa which 
will reduce propagating costs considerably. In view of this the 
Scheme has been revised and, in undertaking this revision, oppor- 
tunity was taken to integrate more closely the operations of the 
Cocoa Scheme, with the Farm Development Scheme; the latter 
Scheme was simultaneously revised to cover the period up to 
1959-60. The estimated capital expenditure under the revised 
Farm Development Scheme is of the order of £1,603,000, of which 
additional Colonial Development and Welfare assistance of 
£750,000 is anticipated. 
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The Fertiliser Subsidy Scheme, which is also closely integrated 
with the Farm Development Scheme, was approved in February, 
1956, at a total cost of £45,000, Colonial Development and Welfare 
assistance being £33,750 or 75%. As in the case of the Farm 
Development Scheme, the early period of the Fertiliser Scheme 
was largely formative, and although progress was not spectacular 
from the point of view of actual expenditure, the preparatory 
work was valuable. 


Of the Agricultural Schemes which were in operation before the 
commencement of 1956, work on the construction of the new 
School of Agriculture has progressed steadily, and it is anticipated 
that the buildings will be complete during the first quarter of 1957. 
The Farm Improvement Scheme will come to an end on the 3lst 
of March, 1957. 


The Geological Survey Scheme has been revised to cover the 
period up to 1959-60. The total contribution from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds in respect of capital and recurrent 
expenditure, is £115,180. 


There was good progress on the Health and Water Supply pro- 
jects. In keeping with the broad policy of placing emphasis on 
preventive medicine, four new Health Centres, each equipped 
with Mobile Units, were completed during the year, with eleven 
additional centres under construction at the close of the year. 


The Colonial Development and Welfare assistance towards 
these Centres is £20,250. The Scheme for the construction of 
a new Chemical Laboratory at a cost of £50,000, to which the 
Colonial Development and Welfare contribution is £45,000, 
although approved in January, 1956, did not make much progress 
during the year. It is anticipated that a start will be made on 
this Scheme early in 1957. Four major Water Supply Schemes 
were completed during the year under review, and five were in 
an advanced stage of construction at the close of the year. 


Three intermediate water supply schemes were completed 
during the year, and two were under construction at the close. 
Sixty minor water supply projects (involving the cleaning and 
entombment of springs and the piping of water by gravity flow) 
were approved during the year for implementation in the 12 
Parishes and the rural sections of the Corporate Area of Kingston 
and St. Andrew. The total cost of these projects was £30,000, of 
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which 50% was recoverable from Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds. 

The achievements on the Education and Housing Schemes, al- 
though not on the same level as the previous year (1955), were 
fair. Under the Elementary School Building Scheme eleven new 
schools were erected, which provided accommodation for 
approximately 3,000 children. 


Four schools were under construction (accommodation about 
1,000) at the close of the year. Six teachers’ cottages were com- 
pleted during the year, with three under construction at the close. 

The Scheme for enlarging the Kingston Technical School 
(Colonial Development and Welfare contribution £52,500) was 
approximately 25% complete at the close of the year. 


The Scheme for the erection and equipping of a Government 
Broadcasting Studio (Colonial Development and Welfare contri- 
bution £12,750) is making slow progress. The Youth Corps 
Scheme, to which a Colonial Development and Welfare contri- 
bution of £35,000 has been made, has now been firmly established. 
Two camps have been established with a total of 360 boys. 


The performance under the Housing Schemes which are financed 
from Colonial Development and Welfare funds to the extent of 
334% of capital cost, fell below normal expectations. This 
was due mainly to the fact that efforts were concentrated during 
the year on the 1951 Hurricane Rehousing Programme, which was 
due for completion by the 3lst of March, 1957. During the year 
21 tenements and 64 cottages were completed under the Govern- 
ment Housing Scheme (Colonial Development and Welfare 
Scheme D527, A and B). Under the Owner-Occupier Scheme 
(Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme D1453) 311 cottages 
were complete, with 300 under construction at the close of the year. 


There was intense activity at the close of the year in planning 
future development which will, inter alia, entail further Colonial 
Development and Welfare assistance towards new projects, and 
for the continuation of existing projects. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


HE FOLLOWING are legal tender in Jamaica:—British 
Gold and Silver Coins, Cupro Nickel Coins, Three-penny 
coins of mixed metal, Jamaica Nickel and bronze alloy coins 
(penny, half-penny and farthing), Jamaica Government currency 
notes and Currency Notes issued by the Board of Commissioners 
of Currency, British Caribbean Territories (Eastern Group). 
Nickel coinage is no longer issued and is being withdrawn from 
circulation. Accounts are kept in sterling. 


The following table sets out the Government Currency Note 
transactions during the year ended 3lst March, 1956. 


E 6 In circulation Issued during | Redeemed dur- | In circulation 
es on the financial | ing the financial on 
(ot 31.3.55 year 1955-56 year 1955-56 31.3.56 
£os. d. £os. d. £ s. d. £ os. d, 
2/6 108 17 6 ue _ 108 17 6 
5/- 351,030 O O| 380,750 0 O| 330,753 10 O} 401,026 10 O 
10/- 447,747 10 O} 478,500 O O}| 340,504 0 O} 585,743 10 O 
£1 3,589,987 O O! 1,705,000 O O} 1,105,002 O O} 4,189,985 O O 
£5 821,790 O O; 330,000 O O 42,510 O O} 1,109,280 0 O 
£5,210,663 7 6/£2,894,250 O O/£1,818,769 10 0)£6,286,143 17 6 


On the 3lst of March, 1956, the Jamaica nickel and bronze 
alloy coins in circulation were as follows:— 


Nickle coinage (unspecified) £15,747 13 1 


Bronze Alloy:— 
Pennies £38,025 
Half-Pennies £17,985 


Farthings £2,680 £58,690 0 0 


The value of currency notes in circulation on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1956, was as follows:— 


Government Currency Notes £7,106,534 7 6 
Commercial Banks (four) £34,974 10 O 


£7,141,508 17 6 
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The Government currency notes in circulation on the 3lst of 
December, 1956, were of the following denominations:— 


2/6 2 a £108 17 6 
5/- - 7 £435,921 10 0 
10/- . £703,739 0 O 
£1 ss ..  £4,569,985 0 0 
£5 ie ..  £1,396,780 0 0 


£7,106,534 7 6 


Government Savings Bank 

The Government Savings Bank, which originally was managed 
by the Island Treasurer with a Statutory Board of Management and 
later by its own Head of Department as Manager withan Advisory 
Board, subject to the limiting powers of the Governor in Council, 
has, since the 30th of July, 1956, under the terms of Law 27 of 1956, 
The Government Savings Bank (Amendment) Law, 1956, been 
brought in line with other Government Departments by the transfer 
of certain executive powers from the Governor in Council to the 
Minister of Finance and dispensing with the Advisory Board, to 
accord with the policy of greater ministerial responsibility under 
the constitutional development of the Island. 


The amount at credit of depositors at the 31st of December, 
1956 was £3,774,641 as compared with £3,415,586 on the 3lst of 
December, 1955, an increase of £359,055 as under:— 


1955 1956 Increase 


Private Accounts £3,097,855 £3,420,942 £323,087 
Government Accounts £317,731 £353,699 £35,968 


£3,415,586  £3,774,641 £359,055 


Amounts deposited during the year exceeded withdrawals by 
£296,389, as against an excess of £151,499 in 1955. Interest 
credited to depositors’ accounts amounted to £63,666. 


The book value of investments in British, Dominion and Colonial 
Stock and Jamaica Local Inscribed stock held on account of de- 
positors on the 3lst of December, 1956, was approximately 
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£3,223,423 as follows:— 
British, Dominion and Colonial Stock  £2,121,122 
Jamaica Local Inscribed Stock £1,102,301 
£3,223,423 


A total of £322,497 was invested in Treasury Bills during the year, 
of which £267,944 has matured. The balance at credit in the 
Government Savings Bank current account in the Bank of Nova 
Scotia on the 3lst of December, 1956, was £23,191, and the amount 
on deposit with the Treasury, awaiting investment, was £20,390. 
In addition to these securities and funds, the Bank’s assets include 
the Government Savings Bank building, the capital cost of which 
was £43,638 6s. 7d. 


The total revenue of the Bank for the year under review, in- 
clusive of rental for a portion of the building, was approximately 
£120,319. Interest on investments and deposits accounted for 
£119,161 of this, received from the following sources:— 


Interest on British, Dominion and Colonial Stock £78,627 
Interest on Jamaica Government Stock £34, 194 
Interest on Treasury Bills £2,275 
Interest on amount on deposit with Treasury £3,169 

Interest on current account in the Bank of Nova 
Scotia £896 
£119,161 


The total operating cost for this period, including interest credited 
to depositors’ accounts referred to above was approximately 
£112,456. 


Savings Bank facilities were available at 199 branches of the 
bank throughout the Island, 7 of which were opened during 
this year. 

There are four commercial banks operating in Jamaica, all of 
which have their Head Office in Kingston. They are:— 

The Bank of Nova Scotia 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
The Royal Bank of Canada 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia has 16 branches and 3 sub-branches; 
Barclays Bank has 13 branches and 9 Agencies; and the Royal 
Bank of Canada has | branch. 
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Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited, operating 
through the Branches of Barclays Bank D.C.O. has provided 
medium term finance for sound development projects covering 
agriculture and industry of all kinds. 

Since its inception the Corporation has been able to provide in 
Jamaica finance in excess of £2,000,000. 


BANK RATES 


Sterling 
During 1956, the commercial banks maintained the following 
rates for sterling exchange on London:— 


Demand drafts 


Selling— 3% premium 
Buying— 5/16% to 7/16% discount up to £50,000 
1%, to 3% on excess over £50,000 


Telegraphic Transfers 
Selling— 2% premium up to £50,000 
5/16% premium on excess over £50,000 
Buying— 5/16% to 7/16% discount up to £50,000 
1% to 2% on excess over £50,000 


Non-Sterling | 
Currencies other than sterling are handled at a small spread 
over the London quotations. 


Interest rates 

Interest allowed on savings accounts in the commercial banks 
increased after the 28th of February, 1956 from 2% to 3% quarterly. 
No interest is paid on amounts over £2,000. 


Up to the 28th of February, 1956, time deposits for six months 
attracted interest of 15%; for twelve month deposits the rate was 
2%. After the 28th of February, these rates were increased to 

3% and 3% respectively, and a new arrangement came into 
force whereby fixed deposits could be made for three months on 
which interest was paid at 2%. 
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Chapter 5: Commerce 


Tasie I 


Value and Indices of Imports and Exports for years 1938, 


TotraL TRADE 


Index 


Value {Index 
£ 


1941-1955 
1938: 100 


ImPorTs 


Exports 


4,926 


Value £’000 

Domes- | _ For- 

tic. eign 
32,726 901 
29,943 722 
24,535 725 
17,258 708 
16,557 554 
14,823 397 
11,844 294 
11,150 237 
9,939 232 
8,575 179 
4,786 173 
4,342 137 
4,040 197 
3,860 199 
3,801 166 
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Taare II 


Quantity and Value (£°000) of Principal commodities of Imports during 
the years 1938, 1953-1955 


eae mel 


1955 1954 1953 
Commodity} Unit 
Quan-| Value |Quan- | Value |Quan- 
tity tity tity 
7000 | £7000 | 7000 | £7000 | 7000 | £7000 


eee | ES | es | ES | ES | 


Total 

Imports Z .. |45,673} .. | 37,335 

Art. silk 

piece 

goods yds. | 11,866; 1,071)/*12454| *911] 13,440 
Boots and | doz. 


Shoes prs. 70} S11 59| 497 68 
Cotton 

piece 

goods yds. 9,538 840] 6,368 653) 7,828 816} 25,847 388 
Cement tons 4 60 ] 23 ] 15 29 88 
Coal tons 17 111 9 53 16 91 143 160 
Motor cars 
and trucks |} No. 4; 1,604 *2| *976 2} 899 ] 237 
Car and 

truck 

parts £ aye 366)... 355). 328, .. 356 
Tyres and 

Tubes No. 88 623 70| 478 66 437 47 71 
Fish, dried 

and 


salted Ib. 24,626} 1,313)*15729) *960) 14,644) 968/18,239) 212 


wheaten | bags 787| 2,378} 878) 2,644) 725) 2,574, 414) 452 
Fuel oil tons 366) 2,332} 345) 2,081 825) 1,677 159} 224 
Glass and 

glassware] £ es 560} .. 464; .. 450) .. 60 
Kerosene _ |} gals 4,965 234 4,309 176) 3,954 142} 2,076 44 
Lumber ft. 18,926} 962) 13,830} 688) 14,527) 752/ 16,063 150 
Machinery, 

agricul- 

tural £ a 675) .. DOO, sk 485]... 270 
Machinery, 

other (in- 

cluding 

electrical)| £ si 5,448] .. 3,879)... 4,415} .. 141 
Medicines 

and 

drugs £ bed 475) .. 409} .. 359)... 88 
Motor 

spirit gals |12,582) 596) 13,989} 786/12,346; 652; 188) 146 
Paper, all 

kinds £ 23 1,306) .. 1,105)... 999)... 131 
Rice Ib. 37,679} 991} 25,591 748} 33,597, 1,298) 42,111 195 


Note: * Revised figures. 
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Tas-e III 


Value (c.i.f.) of Imports (£000) and Percentage Distribution according to 
Principal Countries of Origin during the years 1938, 1954-1955 


1955 1954 1938 

County of OF a SS ee 

alue Value Value 

£7000 % £7000 % £’000 % 
Total .. | 45,673 100 37,335 100 6,485 100 
United Kingdom 18,389 40.3 | 15,801 42.3 2,109 32.5 
United States of 

America 9,516 20.8 6,133 16.4 1,359 21.0 
Canada oe 5,458 12.0 4,761 12.8 1,014 15.6 
Other Countries .. | 12,310 26.9 | 10,640 28.5 1,815 28.0 
Parcels Post tg cae i 2 188 2.9 
TaBLe IV 


Quantities and (f.0.b.) Value (£000) of principal items of Domestic 
Exports for years 1938, 1953-55 


1955 1954 1953 1938 
Commodity | Unit | Quan-| Value |Quan- | Value | Quan-| Value | Quan-| Value 
tity tit tity ti 
7000 | £7000} 7000 | £7000} 7000 | £7000! 7000 | £°000 
Total 
Domestic 
Exports | £ .. | 32,726 29,943) .. 124,535) .. 4,926 
Bananas Stems | 10,896} 5,020] 11,637) 5,231)10,217} 4,583] 23,811} 2,917 
aes (raw)} Ib. 4,440) 563} *3,749 700} 2,358} 261) 5,282 47 
coa 
(prepared) | lb. 1,097 215} 2,296 561] 2,674, 356) .. << 
ee (raw | lb. 4,351 810} 3,876} 825) 2,990) 514] 9,462 133 
flee 
(prepared) | Ib. 1,520) 251} 744 184) 449 89, 1 
Fruit juices | gals 1,255 715} 1,522; 610} 1,301 553 69 4 
Ginger b. 1,573 201; 1,760 1541 4,481 202} 2,931 51 
Pimento lb. 2,770 722| 6,627 783) 6,844, 633] 8,677 207 
Preserved 
fruit lb. 13,730 527) 11,893 518] 10,284) 425 15 4 
Rum gals 1,056 995 869) 859} 947 917 900| 248 
Sugar tons 289] 10,830} 321}10,984) 272) 10,087 105 860 
Tobacco 
Cigars } lb. 145) 432 141 398 173} 440 32 17 
Bauxite tons 2,172} 3,884 1,728] 3,086 : a 
Alumina | tons 196] 5,083) 124 2,899] 7 
Note: “*Revised Figures 
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TABLE V 


Value (f.0.b.) of Domestic Exports (£’000) by Principal Countries 


of Destination for the years 1938 and 1953-1955 


VALuE (1N £7000) oF Exports 


NS EE | 


Countries of 1955 1954 1953 1938 


Destination Value| % |Value| % |Value| % |Value| %G% 
£7000 £°000 £7000 £000 

Total .| 32,726] 100 | 29,943) 100 | 24,535) 100 4.926 100 

United Kingdom 16,685| 51.0) 16,272; 54.3) 14,393} 58.7; 2,914) 59.0 

Canada ..| 6,587} 20.1) 5,229) 17.5) 4,328) 17.6) 1,309) 26.5 
United States of 

America 5,212} 15.9] 4,414) 14.7) 3.217) 13.1 18] 3.4 

10.7 

4 


Other Countries ..| 4,242! 13.0) 4,028) 13.5) 2,597) 10.6) 522 


Parcels Post 


The main events of interest to the commercial community during 
the year 1956 were as follows: 


Conferences, Visits, Fairs 


(a) 


(b) 


The Minister of Trade and Industry was a guest 
speaker at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the Americas held in Miami at the 


end of June. This was the first occasion on which a 


Minister of a British West Indian Government ad- 
dressed such a conference. His speech, which 
focussed attention on the economic development of 
Jamaica, was very well received. 

In October the Minister again visited the United 
States of America, where he opened the New York 
offices of the Industrial Development Corporation. 
In his speech at the opening, which was reported in 
the New York Times and in all the leading newspapers 
and business magazines throughout the United 
States of America, he outlined the main provisions of 
the Industrial Incentives legislation recently enacted 
in Jamaica. During the remainder of his stay his 
time was fully occupied in stimulating interest in the 
United States about investment possibilities in 
Jamaica. Since his return there have been numer- 
ous enquiries arising from his visit, and many poten- 


tial investors have visited the Island to gain first 
é 
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hand information and to make plans for establishing 
industries or erecting hotels. 


(c) Mr. Malcolm Hooper, Trade Promotion Officer, 
Caribbean Commission, paid a brief visit to Jamaica 
in May. 

(d) Delegates from Jamaica attended meetings of the Rice 
Conference in Barbados in June, the Regional 
Economic Committee in St. Lucia in August and the 
Oils and Fats Conference in Barbados in November. 


(e) Mr. Garnett Gordon, c.B.E., Trade Commissioner in 
London for the British West Indies, British Guiana 
and British Honduras, paid a week’s visit to Jamaica 
in September. 


(f) The Victoria Crafts Market at the foot of King Street 
was opened in December. The market deals 
primarily in Jamaican handicrafts, and is proving 
a great attraction to local residents as well as to 
tourists. 


Import Control 


As in previous years, import control was continued, primarily 
because of the need to conserve foreign currency, and was effected 
almost exclusively by means of specific licensing. So far as dollar 
imports are concerned, licences were issued with particular regard 
to the needs of agriculture and industry, and were largely confined 
to essential or near essential items not obtainable from soft currency 
areas on competitive terms. The special schemes for token imports 
from Canada and the United States of America to preserve the 
Canadian and American export trade in branded articles were con- 
tinued; there were limited imports of motor vehicles from dollar 
areas for essential purposes, and limited quantities of consumer 
goods (including a high proportion of household articles). 


Export Restrictions 


Most of the Island’s exports to soft currency areas are now free 
from licensing. The items now subject to licensing are those of 
strategic or national importance or controlled in the interests of 
the marketing of specific commodities, e.g. coffee, citrus, cocoa. 


—_ 
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Distribution of Imported Goods 

Imported goods were distributed through the usual trade channels 
—distributor, wholesaler, retailer, consumer. A Rice Industry 
Board has been established to regulate the importation, purchase 
and sale of rice. Fourteen hardware items, canned herrings, 
canned sardines and thread were freed from price control. 


Representatives Abroad 
Jamaica’s trade representatives abroad are:— 


(a) The Trade Commissioner for the British West Indies, 
British Guiana and British Honduras, 
6/10 Bruton Street, 
London W. 1., 
England. 


(b) The Trade Commissioner for the British West Indies, 
British Guiana and British Honduras, 
1510 Drummond Street, 
Montreal 25, 
Quebec, 
Canada. 
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Chapter 6: Agriculture and Industry 


GENERAL 


1956 HAS BEEN A YEAR of quiet but steady achievement in 
agriculture. The Farm Development Scheme designed by Govern- 
ment has swung into action, major problems of organisation and 
co-ordination have been recognised and settled, and the validity of 
the original concept tested and confirmed. Though it is still 
too early to evaluate its influence on agriculture in general, the 
smooth efficiency with which the various agencies charged with 
direction and guidance of the Scheme are now prosecuting their 
function augurs well for the success of this vital and comprehensive 
programme. 


There have been signs that the small farmer is being increasingly 
influenced in method and outlook by more modern and advanced 
standards of cultivation, especially under the intensified drive of the 
newly streamlined and consolidated extension services. 


The year was marked by absence of hurricanes, and rainfall 
on the whole was even and beneficient. A severe drought in St. 
Mary, the main cocoa growing Parish, reduced the Spring crop of 
cocoa considerably, however, and there were indications that the 
Fall crop would also be short. The production of coffee was also 
disappointing, due perhaps to seasonal variations of weather and 
heavy bearing of trees during the previous crop. 


There was a decline in sugar production of about 40,000 tons 
from the record level of 396,551 tons produced in 1955. This 
reduction in tonnage might have been due primarily to the reaction 
to the “‘cut-back” which had been envisaged as necessary in order 
to bring Jamaican sugar production into a closer relation to obli- 
gatory limits under the International and Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreements. Difficulty in securing adequate labour at rates which 
farmers regard as reasonable resulted in partial neglect of many 
fields, and in some areas there was a tendency to turn to the culti- 
vation of other crops: some factories started the 1955 crop at an 
unusually late date, thus reducing the growing time for the 1956 
crop. Production was also retarded by the relative dryness of the 
first five months of the 1955 reaping season. 
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Citrus and banana production showed an increase on 1955 
figures, and there was an increase of about 400 tons in copra pro- 
duction over the 10,250 tons produced in 1955, but pimento and 
mango production showed a decrease. 


Jamaica continued to meet intense competition in export 
markets, and the need for increased efficiency of production to 
meet this quickening competition is being steadily emphasized by 
Government. Ginger, coffee and pimento prices remained at- 
tractive, but world cocoa prices have not yet recovered from the 
steady decline which began in the latter half of 1954. 


In April, 1956, the portfolio of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Lands passed from the Chief Minister, the Honourable N. W. 
Manley, Q.c., M.M., who had held it since the change of Government, 
to the Honourable W. M. Seivright. 


The process of integrating the Ministry of Agriculture with the 
technical Departments under its surveillance began in mid 1956, 
and is actively progressing. The first step was the removal of the 
administrative section of the Ministry from East Race Course to 
new Offices at the Royal Botanic Gardens at Hope, adjacent to the 
Department of Agriculture. 


The Acting Director of Agriculture, Mr. Hugh Miller, who has 
since been confirmed in the post, then took up office in the Ministry 
as Chief Technical Officer and Adviser, while the Department of 
Agriculture, hitherto a separate entity, is being assimilated as a 
technical wing of the Ministry itself. The Chief Technical Officer 
is also Chairman of the newly created Advisory Council on Agri- 
cultural Development, which is now an advisory body to the 
Minister. 


The administrative and technical work of the Ministry has in- 
tensified now that the Farm Development Scheme is underway, 
and as a further aid to efficiency of administration, the entire ex- 
tension services of the Island have now been united under the 
direction of the Standing Committee of the Co-ordinated Exten- 
sion Services, of which the Director of Extension Services is 
Chairman. 

This involves the close collaboration of all the diverse bodies 
who have been engaged in Extension work—the Department of 
Agriculture, the Jamaica Agricultural Society, the Jamaica Social 


Welfare Commission, the Agricultural Loan Societies Board, the 
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Co-operative Department, the Lands Department, the Land 
Authorities and the 4-H Clubs. In due course this collaboration 
will mature into a complete integration of the agricultural extension 
services of the Island. 


The Farm Development Scheme has made an impressive start 
and has awakened great public interest. Its progress will result 
in the strengthening of the entire economic structure of the Island, 
especially among small farmers, many of whom were formerly 
unable through lack of adequate financial assistance to effect any 
significant improvement of their holdings. Credit agencies and 
Parish boards, as well as extension officers, have now been trained to 
meet the requirements of the Scheme, and an extremely successful 
residential summer school for extension staff was held in July, 
1956. Soil capability surveys of the main areas of development 
are nearing completion. 


The Scheme began in October, 1955, with 14 pilot projects. 
This initial period abundantly justified Government’s faith in the 
Scheme, and served to reveal many of the obstacles and problems 
which must be surmounted to secure its maximum progress. 


Even before the programme was set in motion, an island- 
wide publicity drive had been in progress to increase the receptivity 
of the farmers. A Central Information Service set up within the 
Jamaica Agricultural Society under the initial direction of an 
International Co-operation Administration communications expert, 
Mr. Jack Hartline, has begun to give concentrated attention to the 
education of farmers. 

Up to the end of December 1956, the total number of farm plans 
approved in bridgehead areas and Land Authorities was 2,590, 
involving 14,384 acres. Subsidies committed totalled £147,343, 
and loans £77,739. 


587 applications under the Facilities for Title Law were 
received, but the process of ensuring that the farmer does have 
undisputed right to ownership of his land has in many cases re- 
quired extensive preliminary work, and accordingly the operation 
of the Scheme has not been as rapid as expected, and subsidies have 
not been issued on a large scale during the first nine months from 
its inauguration. 


Actual expenditure on subsidies under the Farm Development 
Scheme in the bridgehead areas and in areas administered by the 
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two Land Authorities between October, 1955, and the 3lst of 
December, 1956, totalled £33,596, and loans to the total of £7,479 
were issued. The formative period of the Scheme is now over, and 
it should gain full impetus during 1957. 


It is now proposed to extend the scope of the Scheme to secure 
greater farmer participation, and provide special encouragement 
to farmers whose lands lie outside approved bridgehead areas. 
Thirteen of the original fourteen pilot areas have been doubled in 
size, involving an additional 5,000 acres, and 32 additional bridge- 
head areas included, covering approximately 36,000 acres. 


The Scheme is also expected by 1960 to include 9,000 acres 
falling within the Yallahs Valley and the Christiana Land Authori- 
ties Improvement Areas, farms assisted under the Minor Irrigation 
Scheme, and a limited number of selected large and medium sized 
farms, a total of 200 farms occupying 60,000 acres. It is anticipated 
that 900 selected progressive farmers, occupying 9,000 acres of 
land outside the bridgehead areas, will also be assisted. 


Particular attention is being paid to the possibilities of providing 
assistance for farmers participating in the Cocoa Expansion Scheme, 
and also for all farms on which cattle production is a major enter- 
prise, to encourage the rapid development of the beef and milk 
industries. 


Government had made a major endeavour to encourage the 
use of fertilizers, but, partly because of the high cost of fertilizer, 
the rate of application remains low. A Fertilizer Subsidy Scheme 
will be operated as an adjunct of the Farm Development Scheme to 
provide a realistic demonstration to farmers of the value of ferti- 
lizer when applied in conjunction with proper cultural practices. 
Selected applicants from the Farm Development bridgehead areas 
will receive a subsidy of 50% of the cost of fertilizer (up to a 
maximum of £12 per ton) for application to 3 of an acre of grass- 
land and 2 of an acre of foodcrops. It is estimated that the net 
cost of this Scheme over the four-year period ending 1960-61 will 
be £45,000, of which £33,750 has been provided as a free grant 
from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds. 


The first issue of fertilizer under this Scheme will take place 
early in 1957. It is expected that nearly 4,000 tons of fertilizer 
will be subsidised. 
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This was the first year of operation of both Citrus and Banana 
Price Assistance Schemes, and there was no occasion for out- 
payments from either Fund, as market prices remained over the 
pivot point for both crops. 

The Banana Board has contributed £204,554. 8s. 6d. towards 
the Banana Price Assistance Fund for the year 1955-56. Figures 
are not yet available of contributions into the Citrus Price Assis- 
tance Fund for this period. 

During the negotiations with Her Majesty’s Government on the 
establishment of the Banana Price Assistance Scheme, it was 
agreed that steps would be taken to effect all possible economies 
in the organisation and administration of the banana industry 
without sacrifice of efficiency, in order to put the industry on a 
sound footing. 

A Committee was set up in May, 1955, to go fully into methods 
of purchasing, receiving and shipping of bananas with a view to 
recommending to the Board what could be done to increase the 
economy and efficiency of these services. 

Following the submission of the Committee’s recommendations, 
it was decided to make certain changes in the basis of remuneration 
of the shipping companies, and also to close certain Banana Receiv- 
ing Stations which were found uneconomical to operate, deliveries 
being directed instead towards other buying stations, or checking 
points if the distance to the alternative buying stations is pro- 
hibitive, the Banana Board making allowance for any additional 
haulage to the new delivery point. 

After consultation with the Directors of the All Island Banana 
Growers’ Association, the Banana Board decided to close six 
Receiving Stations from October, 1956, and to replace 15 more by 
“Checking Points’? where an agent will issue orders for cutting, 
and check bananas directly on to vehicles within a specified time 
on each buying day. Vouchers are issued for bananas accepted 
and rejections returned on the spot. 

Of the six stations that have been closed, the Banana Board pays 
truckage from four to alternative points of delivery. 


The Cocoa Expansion Scheme, which is designed to bring 
50,000 acres under cocoa by 1966-67, is now in process of revision, 
following the development by the Cocoa Agronomist of a new 
technique of “shield budding’? cocoa at stake in the field. This 
method has so far been largely on an experimental scale, but has 
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shown such promise that the original Scheme is being revised to 
incorporate it. It is expected to induce substantial economies in 
production of planting material, and will enable the entire plantings 
to be made from selected high-yielding clonal material. It may 
now be possible for the goal of 50,000 acres to be reached by 1965-66 
instead of 1966-67. 


During the year Mr. D. H. Urquhart, formerly Director of 
Agriculture in the Gold Coast, now cocoa expert attached to the 
Cadbury-Fry Organisation, and also Dr. B. G. Montserin, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture (Research) in Trinidad, visited Jamaica 
to examine and advise on the plans for cocoa expansion, and both 
expressed their appreciation of the Scheme, and of the new method 
of budding. _ 


The Mid-Clarendon Irrigation Scheme and the Co-operative 
which has developed in the area, continued to have a great impact 
upon the economic and social structure of that community. With 
new incomes from their improved cultivations farmers have either 
repaired their homes or replaced them with others of better con- 
struction, and public relief, which before the advent of the Irriga- 
tion Scheme had assumed large proportions, has diminished 
appreciably. 


The efforts of the Mid-Clarendon Cooperative Society, combined 
with those of the Mid-Clarendon Irrigation Authority, have trans- 
formed the entire area from useless woodland and ruinate into an 
area of substantial agricultural development and economic progress. 
These organisations have faced and tackled with laudable success 
the problem of training farmers, many of whom had no traditions 
of agriculture, to adopt good agricultural practices, and to make 
good use of irrigation water. 


The Mid-Clarendon Scheme is perhaps the largest single agri- 
cultural project of its kind sponsored by Government, and up to 
now has achieved reasonable success. ‘The system of securing 
the agricultural development of an area by means of “‘controlled”’ 
or “‘supervised”’ credit through Co-operative Societies, if it proves 
successful in this area, may well provide the pattern of development 
in other parts of the Island. 


During the year Government’s Land Acquisition Programme con- 
tinued to be directed towards encouraging the full development 
and best use of land, and towards providing short-term tenants with 
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security of tenure. Priority was therefore given to the acquisition 
of properties which were substantially used for short-term rental to 
tenants. 


Full use was made of the Land Bonds Law, Law 48 of 1955, 
which is to a large extent a purely fiscal measure enabling Govern- 
ment in special cases to pay partly or wholly in Land Bonds for 
land either purchased as a result of voluntary agreement or com- 
pulsorily acquired. These Bonds, which are redeemable at par 
within 20 years of their date of issue, bear interest at a rate not 
lower than that at which Government was last able to raise a loan 
under the Local Registered Stock Law. 


So far Land Bonds have been used either as part or whole of 
the purchase price of 21 properties covering 19,738 acres. The 
acquisition and development of these tenanted properties form 
part of a policy designed to encourage proper land use, and to 
improve the conditions under which tenanted lands are usually 
farmed. 


As from October, 1956, the Land Valuation section of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Lands has become a separate Division, 
the function of which is to carry out a complete revaluation of 
land in the Island, preparatory to the introduction of a new system 
of land taxation based on unimproved capital values as opposed 
to improved capital values. This new Division will have a major 
role to play in the machinery of Government. 


The new system of land valuation, introduced by the Land 
Valuation Law, Law 73 of 1956, is the first of a series of measures 
by which Government intends to implement this policy of varying 
the basis of land taxation. The result will be to relieve taxation on 
personal effort, and stimulate the capital improvement of land, 
achieving in the process a more equitable basis for the sharing 
of community charges. 


It is envisaged that in due course all land taxes will be based on 
unimproved value, while any local rates imposed for the purpose of 
providing for public utilities for the benefit of a particular town 
or district will continue to be based on the improved capital value of 
land. 


The increasing volume of air traffic has considerably increased 
the risk of plant pests and diseases being ferried from country to 
country, and from the earlier part of this year, Jamaica has been 
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under threat of the introduction of one of the most virulent of 
plant pests. 

The Mediterranean Fruit Fly, originally a native of the Medi- 
terranean, but now present in several countries of Latin America, 
appeared in Florida in April, 1956, and since the heavy volume of 
air traffic between the United States of America and Jamaica 
could easily have provided a bridge for its introduction, the im- 
portation of all fresh fruit and vegetables from the United States of 
America was immediately banned. The co-operation of airlines 
was sought to ensure that each aircraft arriving here was thoroughly 
fumigated, and traps were set at both Palisadoes and Montego Bay 
airports to warn of intrusion. 

When the Fruit Fly appeared in Florida in 1929, the campaign 
to eradicate it lasted 18 months, and cost the United States 
Government $74 million. The number of host-plants in Jamaica 
is large, and the Fruit Fly multiplies with great rapidity, so that 
the entry of just a few flies might render it impossible to eradicate 
this pest. 

At the end of the year the relaxation of the ban to admit several 
fresh vegetables produced outside Florida which are not recorded 
as hosts of the Fruit Fly was being considered, but all fruit and 
vegetables known to be hosts will be rigidly excluded until all 
danger of introduction is past. 

Nearly 1,000 acres of pineapple are now under cultivation in 
Jamaica, and most of the production in recent years has either 
been absorbed as fresh fruit on the local market, or canned for 
export. 

The export of fresh pineapple to the United Kingdom has 
been assuming some importance, but has been hindered principally 
by shortage of refrigerated shipping space. 

The possibility of utilising surplus space in compartments where 
bananas are stored is now being explored, and experimental 
shipments were sponsored in May/June, 1956 by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Landsand the Banana Board. The shipments have 
shown no damage resulting to the bananas from the close proximity 
of pineapple, and negotiations on the matter are continuing. 

Meanwhile, plans are going ahead to plant 60 acres of pine- 
apple of the Red Spanish variety in South St. Elizabeth, using the 
Jamaica Vegetables plant as a packing and processing centre. The 
prospects for fresh and canned pineapple on the United Kingdom 
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market appear to be good, and returns promise to be high if regular 
shipments of fresh fruit can be maintained, particularly during 
the early part of the season. 


Through the co-operation of the Milk Marketing Board of the 
United Kingdom, Government was able to secure the services of 
Sir Frank Ware, a member of the Board, and Mr. R. A. Jeffery, 
one of the Board’s senior Regional Officers, to carry out a survey of 
the liquid milk situation, and make recommendations with regard 
to the collection, transportation, and marketing of milk in Jamaica, 
and the development of services to assist producers in expanding 
production. 


The survey, which lasted from the 30th of October to the 13th of 
December, 1956, was carried out in conjunction with the technical 
staff of the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands and the Public 
Health Department. The Mission is expected to submit its report 
early in 1957. 


Proposals for the improvement of the beef and cattle industry 
have long been under consideration, since cattle rearing in Jamaica 
has become in recent years one of the least profitable of agricultural 
operations. This has resulted in a steady diminution of beef 
production, and increasing quantities of beef and processed beef 
products have had to be imported. 


On the Ist of October, 1956, a scheme for the marketing of 
prime beef was introduced. This scheme is designed to stimulate 
development in the industry, and during its first year of operation 
allows a portion of the Island’s production up to a maximum of 
20% of the licensed slaughtering in 1954, to be sold free from price 
control through special retail outlets. Both large and small 
farmers will reap some benefit from the scheme by sale of prime 
cattle, but only processors possessing special cold storage and 
processing equipment will be allowed to participate in the slaughter 
of animals and distribution of the beef. Only beef of the highest 
quality may be included, and this will be specially stamped and 
packaged and sold in shops fitted with refrigerated space. 


The Prime Beef Scheme has been devised to improve the position 
of the cattle producer without at the same time raising the price 
of beef to the ordinary consumer. Beef continues to be sold through 
ordinary markets with no increase in controlled prices and during 
the first year of the Scheme processors, who must also be cattle 
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rearers, must continue to provide animals in these markets up to 
at least 80% of the total supplied in 1954. 


- 1956 has been a year of steady consolidation in planning and 
development. Major development projects have passed through 
the preliminary testing stages; the building of an integrated 
Ministry and the establishment of well co-ordinated Research and 
Extension Services have made substantial progress; machinery for 
ensuring full participation of farmers and the rest of the community 
in planning and operating schemes of development has been over- 
hauled, expanded and improved, and a new outlook on farming 
and on the responsibilities of farmers for self help is becoming evident. 


The Technical Services of the Ministry continue to pave the way 
for increased development and have been vigilant in preserving 
the health of crops and livestock. 


The Island now is better geared than ever before to pursue 
its policy of achieving a better standard of living for its ever in- 
creasing population by maximising production from agriculture 
through full and better land use, and we look forward with 
confidence to a year of significant progress in all aspects of agri- 
cultural development in 1957. 


MAIN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Sugar 

The Island’s production of sugar for 1956 was 40,242 tons less 
than that of 1955, but it was higher than the average production 
of the post-war years of World War II. ‘Twenty factories operated 
during the year and processed 3,219,968 tons of sugar cane into 
356,309 tons of sugar. Estates’ production of sugar cane was 
2,010,559 tons from an estimated 61,000 acres, while approximately 
20,000 cane farmers produced 1,209,409 tons from an estimated 
78,000 acres. ‘These figures indicate a trend consistent with pre- 
sent policy of bringing the annual production of sugar within the 
limits of quota agreement and local consumption. 


Of the cane processed during the year, cane farmers supplied 
37.56% and the sugar estates 62.44%. The Island’s average 
for the season was 9.03 tons of cane per ton sugar. Although 
this approximated the Island’s ten-year average, more cane was 
required to produce a ton of sugar in 1956 than in 1955. 
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Average yields for estates’ and cane farmers’ cane are given 
below for 1953-1956 to emphasize the striking difference in yields. 
Little change would be expected in the yields of estate canes, as 
these are already high, but substantial improvement in the yields 
of cane farmers’ cane would be expected, as they are only 50% 
of those of the sugar estates. 


Cane 

Estates’ Farmers’ Island’s 
Year Average Average Average 

per acre per acre per acre 

(tons) (tons) (tons) 

1953 33 15 24 
1954 34 16 25 
1955 34 16 25 
1956 33 16 24.5 


Production of “‘wet” sugar, “ginger’’ sugar, and ‘‘head’’ sugar 
showed no decline during the year. These ‘‘sugars” are supplied 
only to the local market. 


Production and exports of sugar for pre-war 1938 and the period 
1951-1956 are set-out below for purposes of comparison. 


Production Exports 
Year (tons) (tons) 
1938 118,189 105,034 
1951 267,928 216,677 
1952 265,872 199,337 
1953 330,237 277,053 
1954 363,304 324,904 
1955 396,551 291,719 
1956 356,309 368,022 


Exports of sugar during 1956 exceeded production by ‘11,713 
tons, and represented the highest exports in the history of the 
industry. This was possible because of the large surplus the industry 
had in stock. By a series of fortuitous circumstances it was, however, 
possible to dispose of 85,000 tons of sugar more than was allotted 
by existing International and Commonwealth Sugar Agreements. 
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Along with local consumption of approximately 52,000 tons, the 
amount has reduced considerably the surplus held by the industry. 


During the year the price of quota sugar remained unchanged. 
The United Kingdom Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
_ returned the purchases and sales of sugar to private enterprise. A 
Sugar Board was set up, which has the statutory duty to buy at the 
negotiated price the sugar which the Government has contracted 
to purchase under the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. The 
Board will not themselves handle the sugar, but will re-sell it 
in the country of origin at the current commercial price to refiners 
and other traders, who will become responsible for shipment. This 
will enable the whole of the United Kingdom’s trade in sugar to be 
conducted on a world price basis, leaving the trade to carry out its 
normal functions in relation to the booking of freight and the ship- 
ment of the sugar whether intended for internal consumption or for 
re-export. 


Rum 

The quantities of rum produced and molasses exported from 
1952 to 1955 are set out below. These, too, reflect the trend in 
sugar production during the period. There is also an increasing 
amount of molasses being used annually by the livestock industry 
of the Island. 


Rum Molasses 
produced exported 

Year (gallons) (tons) 
1952 1,658,399 25,958 
1953 1,313,950 76,737 
1954 1,935,000 75,457 
1955 1,507,382 81,383 


During the year an estimated 46,000 persons were employed 
by the sugar estates at the peak period of the crop and approxi- 
mately 23,000 in the “off period. 


Bananas 
Activities of the industry were vigorous during the year. Pro- 
duction was the highest in the post war years, and exports for the 
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period were exceeded only by those of 1954. Total exports for 
the year were 11,216,000 stems, averaging 6,304,513 count bunches. 
Of this amount the Lacatan variety accounted for 9,868,000 stems 
giving 5,546,800 count bunches or grading 56.21%. The Gros 
Michel provided only 1,348,000 stems which averaged 757,700 
count bunches. 

In the nine years since the Lacatan variety has been accepted 
by the English market it has climbed from 0.40% to 88% of our 
total banana exports while the Gros Michel has declined to 12%. 
The trend in the position of these two varieties for the period is 
indicated in the table below:— 


LACATAN Gros MICHEL 

Year | Total Export |-———HH—_,—______—_____"___ 

(Stems) No. of % of No. of % of 

Stems Total Stems Total 
1947 5,520,000 1,800 .02 5,518,200 | 99.98 
1948 6,096,000 26,000 .40 6,070,000 | 99.60 
1949 6,563,000 120,000 2.00 6,443,000 | 98.00 
1950 5,773,000 460,000 8.00 5,313,000 | 92.00 
1951 3,702,000 796,000 | 21.50 2,906,000 | 78.50 
1952 4,554,000 2,616,000 | 57.00 1,938,000 | 43.00 
1953 | 10,216,000 5,714,000 | 56.00 4,502,000 | 44.00 
1954 | 11,637,000 7,948,000 | 68.30 3,689,000 | 31.70 
1955 | 10,896,000 8,569,000 | 78.60 2,327,000 | 21.40 
1956 | 11,216,000 9,868,000 | 88.00 1,348,000 | 12.00 


The quantity and value of bananas exported in 1938 and in the 


past six years were: 


Year Stems Value (f.0.b.) 
1938 23,811,337 £2,916,956 
195] 3,701,721 £1,267,381 
1952 4,553,899 £ 1,887,107 
1953 10,216,022 £4,582,635 
1954 11,637,250 £5,601,900 
1955 10,896, 189 £5,391,000 
1956 11,215,799 £6,082,825 
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Purchases of bananas by the Banana Board during the year 
totalled 12,453,000 stems. Of these 1,237,000 stems were sold 
locally at reduced prices. In addition, an estimated 2,850,000 
stems comprising rejects, unexportable varieties and plantains, were 
available to the local market. ‘Together they form a useful adjunct 
to the local food supply. 

The ‘‘green boat” price of Jamaica bananas fluctuated between 
£60. 10/- and £80. 10/- per ton on the London market during the 
year. Prices were highest in the spring and summer and lowest 
in the fall and winter. The Banana Board adopted a policy of a 
price differential to stimulate production to take advantage of the 
relatively higher summer demand. By this change in policy the 
price to producers was raised to 9/6d. per count bunch in April 
and reduced to 8/6d. per count bunch in November. This is the 
first reduction in price that producers have experienced since the 
end of World War II. Up to November producers were paid a 
fixed price irrespective of the price behaviour or condition of the 
export fruit market. The higher Spring and Summer prices may 
encourage greater production during these periods when demand 
is most favourable for high production. 

Efforts to effect great economies in marketing operations resulted 
in the closing of a number of small buying stations throughout the 
Island. Emphasis was again put on the need for greater efficiency 
in production and handling of bananas. 

Progress was made in the establishment of the new Research 
Department of the Board. Close collaboration was maintained 
with the Banana Agronomist with this section of the Board’s 
activities. Much attention was devoted to the control of Leaf 
Spot and Panama diseases; testing of seedling varieties and de- 
termining fertiliser requirements of bananas on a number of soil 


types. 


Citrus 

The citrus industry was particularly active during the year. 
Much of this activity was in connection with the Fiddler Beetle 
Control Campaign, production of better quality citrus, increased 
production per tree, spraying trials designed to eliminate field 
discolouration of fruits caused by fungi, scales and mites; deter- 
mination of the cause of and control of Brown Stem blemish 
of citrus, and conducting rootstock and fertiliser trials. In all 
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these activities officers of the Department of Agriculture colla- 
borated fully. 

Purchases for export as fresh fruits and for processing for export 
amounted to 1,125,296 boxes. This was an increase of 13.5% 
over those of the previous year, and represented the highest pro- 
duction for export in the history of the industry. Although there 
is no precise knowledge of the amount entering the local fresh 
fruit market, it is estimated that the amount disposed of through 
these markets during 1956 was appreciably more than the year 
before. 

Prices of fresh fruit on the local and export markets were attrac- 
tive. There was also a modest increase in the contract price of 
citrus juice in the United Kingdom. 


In April Her Majesty the Queen graciously accepted three boxes 
of Jamaican Ortaniques presented to her at Buckingham Palace 
by Mr. Harold Wakeford of Messrs. Gillespie Brothers Limited of 
London, representative of the local citrus industry. Three boxes 
of Ortaniques were also presented to Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Margaret. The Ortanique isamong the choicest varieties 
of citrus grown in Jamaica. 


The quantities purchased in recent years by the Citrus Growers’ 
Association for export in fresh and processed forms were:— 


Sweet Grape- Other 

Crop Oranges fruit Varieties Total 

Year (boxes) (boxes) (boxes) (boxes) 
1948-49 443,906 248,895 18,114 875,915 
1949-50 550,596 355,119 43,288 949,003 
1950-51 478,928 302,045 21,153 802,126 
1951-52 340,992 204,071 35,701 580, 764 
1952-53 530,898 286,465 150,639 968,002 
1953-54 409,489 265,204 154,220 828,913 
1954-55 576,896 314,534 99,723 991,153 
1955-56 585,379 418,178 145,332 1,148,889 


Total distribution of budded plants to farmers amounted to 
96,350. Of this, the Department of Agriculture distributed 85,380. 
This comparatively smal] distribution is in keeping with the present 
policy of non-expansion of the present acreages and expanding only 
slightly the acreages of the fancy varieties. 
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Eleven lime oil distilleries operated during the year. These are 
located in the principal lime producing districts of the Island, and 
the bulk of their product is marketed through the West Indian 
Lime Oil Sales Company, Limited. 

In recent years the citrus pulp meal, manufactured at the citrus 
processing plants, has been used in livestock feeds. 


Some measure of anxiety, particularly in the citrus industry, 
was shown at the reported outbreak of the Mediterranean Fruit 
Fly in Florida. The destructive propensities of this pest are well 
known and, with the close contact Jamaica has with Florida, a 
measure of concern was not without justification. 


Coconuts 

Recovery of this industry from the hurricanes of 1944 and 1951 
continues to make appreciable progress. The assistance of Govern- 
ment through the Coconut Rehabilitation Scheme and the efforts 
of the industry itself have combined to make this recovery possible. 


Purchases of copra by the Coconut Industry Board were 10,731 
tons. This brings the supply nearer the Island’s requirements of 
approximately 13,500 tons annually. As a result, imports during 
the year fell to 2,705 tons. 

Purchases of copra over the past seven years by the Coconut 
Industry Board are set out in the following table for purposes of 
comparison. No data are available for the pre-war years or even 
for the post war years before the Board was established. 


1950 des a e 7,105 tons 
1951 - es ~ 5,966 ,, 
1952 MA a ae 3,400, 
1953 a2 es - 5,294 ,, 
1954 us - _ 9013 Ss, 
1955 x4 ad Ge 10,252, 
1956 a a a 10,731 ,, 


There is generally an estimated 30,000,000 nuts used annually 
for cooking purposes and as ‘‘water’’ coconuts. 

Farmers are being encouraged to plant the dwarf varieties, 
which are more disease-resistant, and come in production earlier 
than the tall varieties, and are not as easily destroyed by hurricane. 
The industry is however plagued with the “Unknown” disease in 
the northern coastal areas of the Island. Much effort has been 
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devoted to a study of the disease, but no cure or effective measure 
of control has yet been found. In the meantime, the practice of 
cutting out all affected palms to control the spread of the disease is 
continuing. There is also the Frond Drop disease which gives 
cause for concern. The Department of Agriculture distributed 
69,579 seedlings to farmers, and imported from St. Lucia 22,496 
seed nuts. These will be delivered when they are ready for 
planting. 


Cocoa 

A new impetus was lent to the cocoa expansion programme during 
1956 with the development of a new method of cocoa propagation 
by the Cocoa Agronomist of the Department of Agriculture. 
This method, a variation of the “‘shield-budding’’ technique, is 
estimated to reduce the cost of propagating clonal cocoa to about 
one-seventh of current costs, and will require one-tenth the amount 
of budwood material. 


The Cocoa Marketing Board embarked upon a programme of 
fermentary construction, estimated to cost £100,000, and work 
was begun on one fermentary at Richmond in St. Mary. This 
is in pursuit of a policy to achieve a high standard of fermentation 
for cocoa exports, and thus take advantage of the considerable 
demand for fermented cocoa on the world market. 


There was expansion of nurseries and of acreage under cultivation 
and training of a number of headmen needed to help farmers in the 
expansion programme was undertaken. The Department of 
Agriculture continued its research on many agronomic aspects of 
the crop. 


Production of the 1955-56 crop is estimated at 2,880 tons. Of 
this, the Cocoa Marketing Board handled 2,849 tons. Exports of 
raw cocoa bean were 1,358.37 tons, while local sales for processing 
amounted to 1,531.5 tons. The excess of sales over total purchases 
was made possible from stocks carried forward. 


In recent years an increasing amount of the cocoa crop is pro- 
cessed locally and is exported in the form of cocoa butter, pressed 
cake and ‘“‘powder mix’’. 


At the same time more and more of the Island’s demand for cocoa 
products is being supplied from local manufacturers. The following 
table will indicate the trend over the years 1950 to 1955. 
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Exports 


Raw Cocoa Pressed 
Year Bean Butter Cake 
(Ib.) (Ib.) (Ib.) 


imeem fe aS a ETS | cng Rt AE aa Pa SS SESS | hea 7 | 


1950 | 4,118,725 | 33,344 


206,033 


1951 | 2,644,722 | 604,800 | 425,600 468,964 
1952 472,815 | 939,305 | 609,933 749,108 
1953 | 2,358,130 | 862,165 | 661,848 616,983 
1954 | 3,749,451 1,126,200 [1,169,192 1,261,011 
1955 | 4,440,085 | 582,883 | 377,473 759,673 


Demand on world markets was strong and prices were 
attractive. 


Distribution of 104,852 rooted cuttings and 219,470 seedlings 
were made by the Department of Agriculture during the 
year. 


Coffee 

The coffee industry continued its expansion during 1956. The 
number of seedlings distributed free by the Department of Agricul- 
ture was 1,345,627 and was the largest number distributed to 
farmers in any one year since the programme of expansion began 
in 1946. Of this number, 700,000 were potted plants, which it is 
hoped will give a higher survival rate than the bare root plants 
previously distributed. ‘To these must be added 163,547 produced 
by the Yallahs Valley Land Authority and those by private 
individuals. Farmers were also more active in their coffee co- 
operatives, though a smaller quantity of cherry was delivered to 
pulperies for the production of “‘factory washed’’ coffee. 


The industry acted as host to representatives of other Caribbean 
territories for a coffee demonstration tour of Jamaica from the 28th 
of October to the 3rd of November. The tour was sponsored by 
the Caribbean Commission and served to stimulate much local 
interest in the coffee industry. 
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Exports of raw and processed coffee are given below for the past 
six years to indicate the trend in exports: 


Exports of Coffee 


Total Total 

Raw and Value 

Raw Roasted Roasted (f.0.b.) 

Year lb. lb. lb. £ 

1951 2,505,027 442,739 2,947,766 429,741 
1952 3,176,210 362,740 3,538,950 435,412 
1953 3,462,522 410,790 3,873,312 688,443 
1954 4,168,288 693,952 4,862,240 1,139,882 
1955 5,533,613 456,094 5,989, 707 1,069,590 
1956 4,131,864 835,670 4,967,534 Not available 


Prices were attractive on both the local and export markets 
although there was some reduction in the foreign markets for some 
grades. 

In recent years an appreciable amount of the crop is sold on the 
local market and as a result the export data do not accurately depict 
the trends of production. 


Ginger 

Demands for Jamaica ginger were strong and although prices 
were attractive there was a tendency for prices to fluctuate, reflec- 
ing to some degree an uncertain supply position. To the ginger 
industry the upward trend in prices was welcome. Farmers 
received far more for their small crop than would have been the 
case if the crop were twice as large. 

Data of the volume and value of ginger exported in 1938 and 
for the past five years are set out below for comparative purposes. 


As little ginger is used locally, exports represent nearly the Island’s 
entire production. 


1938 1,574,072 lb. £27,030 
1951 2,989,418 lb. £497,963 
1952 3,044,605 lb. £257,031 
1953 4,480,808 Ib. £202,145 
1954 1,759,750 Ib. £153,806 
1955 1,573,419 lb. £201,306 
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Pimento 

For the second year in succession the pimento crop was a small 
one. Heavy rains in some pimento districts at the time of flowering 
and setting of the berries, the pimento rust disease (caused by 
Puccinia Psidit wint), and the far too common practice of breaking 
the branches heavily when harvesting the crop and breaking them 
for sale to manufacture oil seemed to be principally responsible 
for the small crop. 


Deliveries to the Pimento Clearing House were only 2,249.66 
tons as against 3,066 tons delivered in 1955. These represent the 
bulk of the Island’s production, as only a very small amount is 
consumed locally. 

Set out below are the exports of pimento and pimento oil for 
1938 and for 1950-1956. These provide a fair indication of the 
state of the industry. 


Pimento Value Oil Value 
Year (Ib.) £ (Ib.) £ 

1938 8,676,800 207,070 2,219 5,709 
1950 4,419,570 290,680 31,859 11,707 
1951 7,191,770 589,720 15,663 6,137 
1952 4,490,810 417,770 78,586 52,803 
1953 6,807,240 632,660 95,859 66,558 
1954 6,627,160 783,260 83,578 58,450 
1955 2,791,050 710,070 91,919 67,133 
1956 4,966,420 1,186,393 Not available 


In recent years Government has marketed the crop on behalf of 
producers, and prices are regulated. In 1956 prices showed some 
unsteady tendency, with a slight downward trend, but the year 
ended with good average price. 


Efforts to organise pimento growers into co-operative groups so 
that members may enjoy the benefits Government has secured 
for them in the marketing of the crop were continued, but at the 
end of 1956 no pimento co-operative was registered with the 
Registrar of Co-operatives. 
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Tobacco 

There were few developments in the Tobacco Industry in 1956. 
Production was confined largely to ordinary leaf tobacco for local 
consumption and an estimated 130 acres of Virginia and approxi- 
mately 1,000 acres of Havana tobacco. The Department of 
Agriculture planted 16.5 acres of Virginia tobacco in four different 
sections of the Island for experimental purposes. Observations 
were made of yields and flue curing techniques and on their effects 
on the quality of the tobacco. The results were most encouraging. 


Modest exports of cigars were made during the year, but there 
was a fair amount of leaf tobacco imported for the manufacture of 
cigarettes as well as for cigar wrappers. 


Pineapples 

Interest inthe Pineapple Industry was somewhat dormant during 
1956. While production of the Pineapple Company of Jamaica 
was increasing, deliveries from other producers did not indicate 
this trend. Deliveries to the Jamaica Agricultural Society were 
only 411 tons for the year, whereas in 1954 there were over 600 tons 
delivered to the Society for marketing. It seems obvious that 
among the principal reasons for this state of the industry are the 
high cost of production, unattractive prices, lack of adequate market, 
the poor quality of fruit produced, the inadequate capital of farmers 
producing the crop, poor husbandry and the production of varieties 
unsuitable to the export market available to the Island. It is also 
felt that local consumption has increased but it is known that the 
increase is not exceptionally large. 


The Department of Agriculture continued its programme of pro- 
pagation of selected varieties and distributed 752,277 plants to 
31 farmers during the year. Trial shipments of fresh pineapples 
in refrigerated hatches with bananas were made to the United 
Kingdom with encouraging results. 


Tomatoes 

The Tomato Industry, which is located primarily in Southern 
St. Elizabeth, experienced another lean year. This was the sixth 
successive year of depression suffered by the industry and, as in 
previous years of distress, Government provided relief for tomato 
growers by guaranteeing the purchase of 5,000,000 Ib. of tomatoes 
at fixed prices. Primarily as a result of drought, blight and the 
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resulting poor yields and poor quality, tomato farmers have lost 
heavily on this crop. 


The value of fresh and processed tomatoes exported since 1949 
is set out below and indicates the trend of the industry during this 
period. | 


1949 7" wi £329,793 
1950 - ’ £218,091 
1951 - ~ £196,776 
1952 - - £121,414 
1953 i - £166,662 
1954 _ _ £121,095 
1955 " - £30,580 


Although some of the crop is disposed of in the local market the 


industry is at present largely dependent on the export market for 
its survival. 


Government has undertaken a tank building programme in the 
area to assist tomato growers to obtain water. At the same time, 
plans are in progress to improve the general water supply of the 
district. Efforts are also being made to find crops which can be 
grown to advantage under the peculiar conditions of the area. 


Rice 

Development of the Rice Industry was continued during the year. 
- The Agricultural Development Corporation, which gives special 
help to the programme of development, was particularly active. 
Much lands were reclaimed for the planting of rice, and at the end 
of the year a modern parboiling plant was nearing completion at 
Spanish Town. The plant is being erected by the Agricultural 
Development Corporation and has a capacity for producing 15,000 
tons of rice per annum. The plant is expected to process all the rice 
of this quality needed by the Island. Parboiling will not only 
increase the nutritive value of the rice so treated, but will improve 
the recovery from the paddy. 


Acreages planted for the fall and spring crops were estimated at 
18,000 acres yielding approximately 10,000 tons of clean rice. 
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Increasing difficulties were being experienced in some areas from 
rice grass and in others the reaping of paddy was the principal 
problem. This latter cause is due to the shortage of mechanical 
reapers. 


The Department of Agriculture continued the testing of varieties 
to determine those best suited to local conditions, and conducted 
fertiliser experiments on various soil types. Training and technical 
assistance were provided farmers. 


Twenty new varieties were imported during the year from other 
rice producing countries for trial here. 


The price paid farmers by the Agricultural Development Cor- 
poration was maintained at 45/- per 100 lb. of paddy. 


During 1956 a Rice Industry Board was created. The Board is 
charged with the duty of promoting the interest and efficiency of 
the Rice Industry, and regulating and controlling the purchases, 
sales and price of rice. 


With the approval of the Minister of Agriculture and Lands, the 
Board may also make regulations governing all aspects of rice 
production, and may do all acts designed to benefit producers and 
consumers of rice. 


Honey 

On behalf of the Bee Farmers, the Marketing Department 
exported 262.47 tons of honey and sold locally 56.7 tons. The 
value of these sales amounted to £38,721. Prices were attractive 
both locally and in the export market. These sales do not represent 
the total Island’s production. Some Bee Farmers dispose of their 
production privately, and there is no information as to the value 
and volume of their sales. 


Annatto 

With the increasing importance of synthetic sclouing: interest 
in the production of annatto has declined. However, because of 
its special qualities in the manufacture of certain products, there 
is always a market for what is produced.. 
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Exports and value of annatto for the past four years and 1938 
are set out below for purposes of comparison. Exports represent 
the entire annual production as very little is used locally. 


Value 

Exports (f.0.b.) 
1938 883,590 Ib. £9,930 
1952 538,980 Ib. £59,585 
1953 823,600 Ib. £68,830 
1954 979,890 Ib. £75,680 
1955 1,047,888 Ib. = £50,265 


Logwood and Logwood Extracts 

As with all other types of natural dyes, the use of logwood for 
making dyes has declined with the increasing production and use of 
synthetic dyes. The exports and values of logwood and logwood 
extracts for 1951-1955 are set out below. These are but a fraction 
of the quantities exported from the Island prior to 1928. 


| Value Logwood Value 
Logwood (f.0.b.) extracts f.o.b. 
Year (tons) £ (cwt.) £ 
1951 1,655 8,668 33,282 181,960 
1952 461 2,671 18,863 106,137 
1953 575 3,612 28,408 182,499 
1954 325 1,925 29,883 197,625 
1955 134 1,485 37,700 231,985 


Corn 

The production of corn was again very small. During the past 
four years production has fallen substantially below the Island’s 
need, and as a result it was necessary to import corn for the 
manufacture of corn meal at the Government Corn Meal Factory, 
as well as manufactured corn meal. This decline in production 
may be due to a combination of causes such as low yields, reduced 
acreages planted, migration of many corn producers from the 
principal corn producing areas, and soil erosion. — 
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Purchases by the Government Corn Meal Factory amounted to 
33 tons from the Spring crop and 3,751 tons from the Summer 
crop. While these exceeded purchases of the previous years, they 
were much below the total Island’s requirements. It is known that 
_a fair amount of the crop is sold direct to manufacturers of livestock 
feed, and that in periods of short supplies the Government Cornmeal 
Factory is at a disadvantage in competing with feed manufacturers 
for the small supply. 


Tests to determine varieties suitable to low-land conditions 
where mechanical tillage could be practised to reduce the cost of 
production were continued by the Department of Agriculture. 
The selection and breeding of varieties suitable to local conditions 
were also continued. 


Cotton 

The variety trials which were started in 1955 were continued 
during 1956, and so far some varieties gave encouraging results. 
All of the cotton produced in these trials was ginned and sold to the 
Ariguanabo Company of Jamaica Limited. The seeds from the 
ginned cotton were, however, unsold at theend of the year. Itseems 
then that, should it become advisable to produce cotton commer- 
cially, means would have to be found for processing the seeds as 
is done in other cotton-producing countries. 


At this stage, however, it appears that perhaps the most serious 
problem facing the growing of this crop is the control of pests. 
The Cotton Stainer (Dysderous Sp) occurred in very large numbers 
at Monymusk, Caymanas and Bodles, and it is quite likely they 
will become a serious menace to production. Control measures 
were tried, but no conclusion has yet been reached as to their 
effectiveness. 


Trish Potatoes 

For several years Government has been subsidising the cost of 
seed potatoes to growers. Of increasing importance to some 
farmers, the crop has become a speciality of the Christiana, Dar- 
liston and Guys Hill areas. It has become an important article 
in the Island’s food supply, and is among the few crops produced 
for the loca] market which can be stored for some time. 
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FOOD CROPS FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


A LARGE PorRTIon of the Island’s food supply is provided by a 
number of crops collectively known as “‘ground provisions’. 
These are in varying degrees of supply throughout the year, and 
form an important part of the Island’s agricultural production. 
Although there is no precise information as to the annual production 
of these crops, it appears from observation that supplies were less 
than demand. During the year prices were attractive and in 
some areas supplies were frequently short. While this may be 
due in part to inadequate methods of distribution, it is generally 
felt that supplies were not ample during the year. 


In addition, a large variety of fruits and vegetables is produced 
and consumed each year. Among these the most important 
items are mangoes, breadfruits, cabbages, bananas, avocadoes, 
star apples and carrots. Modest quantities of vegetables were also 
exported to other Caribbean Islands during the year. 


LIVESTOCK 


THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY is an exceptionally important branch 
of the Island’s agriculture, not only from its contribution 
to the soil fertility of the Island, but also for its importance 
in the diet of the population. However, with certain 
exceptions, the general efficiency of the industry has not kept pace 
with scientific development, and, as a result, there is a wide dis- 
parity between earnings on cattle farms. Prevailing controlled 
prices are proving less attractive to the less efficient producers 
than some other forms of agriculture. 


The high reputation of Jamaica’s cattle in Central and South 
America and in the other Caribbean Islands was maintained during 
1956. Exports of livestock are set out below for general 
information. a _ a 4 ¢ nae 
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Cattle 
Breeds No. of Cattle 
Jamaica Brahmans __... 12 
Jamaica Reds - 62 
Grade Jersey os 9] 
Jamaica Blacks bec 1] 
Other Breeds | be 16 
Total 192 
Horsekind 
Horses and Donkeys 34 


The importation of pedigree cattle, while remaining small, 
was much in excess of previous years. The following animals 
were imported during the year: 


Cattle 
Breeds No. of Cattle 
Jerseys 2 
Red Polls ; bcs 8 
Devons .. sa ae 5 
Brahmans mn be 1] 
Aberdeen Angus ae 6 
Santa Gertrudis St a 183 
Horses i 4 oP 11 
Pigs of a > 24 
Sheep 5 = Seg 9 


Goats oe a sas 4 


The wisdom of increasing such importations of exotic stock is 
debatable, since there is a danger of altering the present genetical 
make-up of the Island’s cattle so that they will become less hardy 
and less resistant than their forebears. 
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Beef Cattle 

The number of cattle delivered to the Livestock Clearing House 
was only 7,096 head, as against 8,764 in 1955. ‘This represented 
a still further decline in beef supply to the city of Kingston. Re- 
ceivals at the Clearing House, Kingston, over the past seven years, 
are listed below to indicate the trend in deliveries. 


Slaughterings of cattle 

Country Island 
Year Kingston Parishes Total 
1950 10,559 33,701 44,260 
1951 9,030 33,210 42,240 
1952 11,056 32,069 43,125 
1953 12,542 34,623 47,163 
1954 10,533 35,113 45,646 
1955 8,764 35,993 44,757 
1956 7,096 38,000 45,096 
Dairy Catile 


The quantity of milk received by the Jamaica Milk Products 
Company (Condensery) in 1940 and during the past seven years 
is set out below for comparative purposes. 


Year No. of Quarts 
1940 - ss 1,546,582 
1950 - te 10,715,655 
1951 — aa 10,589,645 
1952 4 - 11,948,600 
1953 Ses a 11,590,782 
1954 a 7 11,724,558 
1955 ae bee 9,505,949 
1956 _ ne 9,659,740 


Pigs, Goats and Sheep 

Legal slaughtering of small stock showed an increase at the 
Kingston Abattoir for the year. This is not to be taken as an 
indication that the Island’s total slaughtering has increased. It 
seems to suggest a shift in supply from the rural areas to the city, 
where beef was in short supply. 
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Total Island slaughterings over the past four years are as follows: 


Goats Pigs Sheep 
1952 260,000 45,200 2,700 
1953 250,000 46,000 3,000 
1954 199,000 52,500 2,770 
1955 210,000 59,300 3,000 


Concern has been expressed at the high number of young ani- 
mals slaughtered during the year. This has been directly reflected 
in the shortage of beef cattle. 


There is a good market for pork, but in the absence of an in- 
expensive feed, there is little prospect for expansion of the Pig 
Industry. Sheep rearing has never been adopted on a large scale, 
and it is unlikely that it will expand appreciably in the years im- 
mediately ahead. There is little information on the size of the 
goat population, but the small size of the skins of those slaughtered 
suggests a high rate of overslaughtering. 


Poultry 

Interest in poultry rearing was maintained during the year. 
There were indications of increased egg and meat production. The 
Poultry Farmers’ Co-operative Federation marketed 270,264 
dozen eggs for its members as against 264,230 dozen in 1955. 


The increase in meat production has been encouraged by the 
expanding requirements of the hotel trade. Groceries with re- 
frigeration facilities are also providing an extra market for poultry 
products. 


Importation of day-old chicks through the port of Kingston 
totalled 658,428 for the year. In addition, 93,000 were distributed 
from the Department of Agriculture’s hatchery. 


Horsekind 

The quality of racing thoroughbreds produced locally showed 
improvement during the year, but interest in other types of horse- 
kind continued to decline. 
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Feeding stuffs 

The quantity and quality of locally prepared feeds showed much 
improvement during the year. The supply of grass meal has im- 
proved and, if the prices of the mixed feeds can be reduced, 
farmers will be able to make greater use of concentrated feeds. 
Importations of feeds from Canada and the United States of 
America have also increased. 


MARKETING BOARDS AND COMMODITY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The Sugar Manufacturers’ Association 

The Sugar Manufacturers’ Association continued its usual 
operations, involving the sale of local quota sugar, sale of rum and 
molasses and co-ordination of sugar shipments. 


The Honourable R. L. M. Kirkwood, Chairman of the Associa- 
tion as well as of the British West Indies Sugar Association, repre- 
sented the British Caribbean sugar-exporting territories at the 
International Sugar Conference in New York in May/June 1956, 
and at Geneva in October, as Adviser to the United Kingdom 
delegation. 


The Association was represented at the Ninth Congress of the 
International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists in India, the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Study Conference on the Human Problems of 
Industrial Communities within the Commonwealth at Oxford in 
June, and the Management/Labour Relations Conference in 
Barbados in September. During the year a process of Job Evalua- 
tion in respect of sugar factory workers was commenced by Mr. 
John Leigh, a senior partner of Messrs. Urwick, Orr and Partners 
Ltd. This will be completed in 1957, 


The All-Island Jamaica Cane Farmers’ Association 

The All-Island Jamaica Cane Farmers’ Association completed 
its fifteenth year, which was one of great activity. It was princi- 
pally engaged in discussions over the intended cutback in sugar 
production, and ‘negotiations with the Sugar Manufacturers’ 
Association for a New Price Agreement for payment for farmers’ 


canes. No settlement had been reached on the new price formula 
by the end of 1956. 
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A step of major interest was the establishment of a Joint Industrial 
Council for the cane-farming section of the sugar industry. 


The number of cane farmers registered at the end of September 
1956 was 22,360, and cane farmers delivered 1,209,409 tons of 
cane of the total of 3,219,968 tons ground in 1956 (37.56%). 


The Banana Board . 

The introduction of the Banana Price Assistance Scheme on the 
Ist of April, 1955, provided the Banana Board with a means of 
reducing the loss of income which growers would otherwise suffer 
on a decline of the selling price of bananas in the United Kingdom. 


Among the economies put into effect was the closing in October, 
1956, of 21 banana receiving stations throughout the Island. 
Fifteen of these had checking points established in their stead. 
In the case of four others trucking was paid to alternative points of 
delivery or in accordance with the savings on railage. Instuctions 
were issued to the United Fruit Company, the Jamaica Banana 
Producers’ Association Limited and the Jamaica Direct Fruit 
Lines Limited to operate only one agent at all banana receiving 
points except Oracabessa, Montego Bay and Port Morant. 


During October and November trials of oil spraying by helicopter 
were arranged by the Board in the St. Catherine area, as well as a 
special Leaf Spot control trial by the same method in a severely 
diseased plantation, New Hall, near Bog Walk. The latter proved 
highly successful. However, the Board decided at the end of the 
year not to undertake to contract for such spraying itself, but to 
advise that growers make arrangements with the helicopter company 
direct. The Board would continue to supply oil for spraying, and 
certain other facilities. 


The Banana Board set up a Research Department and secured 
the services of Mr. R. Leach, m.a. (Oxon. et Cantab.), A.1.c.T.A., 
as Director of Research. The Department has been active in 
many fields, particularly— 


(1) fertilizer experiments which are under continuous investi- 
gation; 
(2) studying the behaviour of Lacatan suckering with the 


object of ultimately being able to advise growers about 
pruning to bring fruit into bearing in the summer months; 
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(3) investigating the cause of open-handedness of stems since 
this encourages the development of disease during ship- 
ments; 


(4) the study of Leaf Spot control; and 
(5) better handling and loading methods. 


A modern and fully equipped laboratory is now under construction 
and it is hoped that this will be in operation early in 1957. 


The All-Island Banana Growers’ Assoctation 

The All-Island Banana Growers’ Association, established in 
February, 1946, was reconstituted in August, 1956, the main 
reason for the reorganisation being the desire of growers to effect a 
change in the method of electing Directors, and the fact that certain 
powers possessed by the former Association are now exercisable 
by the Banana Board, a statutory body established in 1953. 


The registered acreage for spraying to control Leaf Spot disease 
increased over the year from 85,790 to approximately 90,225 acres, 
and improvements in the method and technique of spraying have 
been introduced. Experiments are now being conducted in 
spraying with oil fungicides for use particularly in localities that 
are short of water. 

Efforts to expand the use of fertilizers have shown good results. 
Over the year under review the acreage fertilized increased from 
18,393 to approximately 34,000 acres. 


A recent addition to the educational services of the Association 
has been the introduction of a Mobile Cinema Unit, which visits 
the district branches, showing sound films in colour. Educational 
films are interspersed with newsreels and other features. 


The Citrus Growers’ Association 

The Citrus Growers’ Association, in keeping with its policy and 
its undertaking under the Citrus Fruit Marketing Plan, 1944, 
continued to administer the affairs of the citrus industry. The 
utmost attention was given to providing adequate and efficient 
marketing services, maintaining and improving the standard of 
’ products, ensuring that growers are given every protection by way 
of obtaining for them the best prices available, and providing 
them with assistance and guidance in up-to-date methods of 
citriculture. 
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The Association continued to meet its contractual obligations 
to supply the United Kingdom Ministry of Food with orange 
concentrate, and met to a certain extent local and export demands 
for juices and grapefruit sections. The Association’s subsidiary 
factory at Bog Walk, Jamaica Citrus Growers Limited, was im- 
proved and expanded at a cost of approximately £70,000. 


In collaboration with the Technical and Extension services of 
the Department of Agriculture, the Citrus Growers’ Association 
has undertaken a very comprehensive scheme designed to increase 
production, improve the quality and appearance of the fruit, 
and if possible, eradicate infestation by pests and infection by citrus 
diseases. 


Under this scheme the grower is provided with assistance, direct 
or indirect, in extending his orange groves, obtaining materials 
and the necessary technical advice and guidance in fighting pests 
and diseases, and in the use of materials and equipment for 
spraying. 

Orange replacements for the year under review numbered 
63,475. A limited expansion of ortaniques is also being encouraged 
and plantings for the year totalled 2,281. The market for the 
ortanique shows great promise. 


The Citrus Spray programme is still in the experimental stage, 
but the results which have been achieved during the year are so 
encouraging that the Association is intensifying the campaign 
along lines agreed with the Department of Agriculture. 


The Coffee Industry Board 

The Coffee Industry Board continued to further its expansion 
and development programmes with a view to the greater produc- 
tion of high grade Factory Washed Coffee. 


In anticipation of increased production, erection of two small 
pulperies at Bog Walk, St. Catherine, and Maggotty, St. Elizabeth, 
are planned for the coming year, and construction of a warehouse 


and extension to the existing barbecues are currently being under- 
taken. 


The system of marketing adopted by the Coffee Industry 
Board subsequent to the visit of a Coffee Mission in May and June 
1955 to the United States of America, Canada and the United 
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Kingdom, whereby offers are invited by the Board’s agents whenever 
quantities are available, has been working satisfactorily. 


Between the 28th of October, and the 3rd of November, 1956, 
a highly successful Coffee Demonstration Tour took place in 
Jamaica under the sponsorship of the Caribbean Commission, in 
collaboration with the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands and the 
Coffee Industry Board. Soon afterwards a four-man team comprising 
the Coffee Agronomist, two members of the Coffee Industry Board, 
and the Manager of the Central Grading and Finishing Works, 
visited the Turrialba Institute in Costa Rica as well as Guatemala 
and El Salvador to oberve the latest developments in Coffee pro- 
cessing and cultural techniques. 


The Cocoa Marketing Board 

The Cocoa Marketing Board severely depleted its reserves to 
maintain growers’ prices at 1/3 per lb. for the 1956 Spring and the 
1956-57 Fall crops. The amount spent on subsidy during the first 
11 months of 1956 amounted to £56,000, leaving the Board with an 
uncommitted reserve of only £146,000. 


The Board’s cocoa warehouse at the Industrial Estate, Western 
Kingston, has been completed and equipped at a cost of £23,000. 
A cocoa fermentary at Richmond in St. Mary is now under con- 
struction, and is estimated to cost about £36,000. It was originally 
proposed to erect the first fermentary and finishing works at 
Spanish Town, but this proposal has been deferred for the time 
being, as Spanish Town is not the centre of a cocoa producing area, 
The Board has also decided to build its second fermentary in another 
area already established in cocoa, and a committee has been 
appointed to recommend the most suitable area. 


The Coconut Industry Board 

The struggle against coconut diseases continued to be the main 
preoccupation of the Coconut Industry Board in 1956. Technical 
papers on “Lethal Yellowing” (formerly termed the “Unknown 
Disease of Coconuts’’), ‘Frond Drop” and virus diseases of coconuts 
were presented by technical officers of the Department of Agriculture 
at the Annual General Meeting of coconut growers, and were later 
printed and circulated. A stange disease of coconuts has mani- 
fested itself in Portland, and ‘‘Lethal Yellowing’”’ has now spread 
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to St. Ann. The Board contributed £6,000 towards coconut 
research. 

There was substantial planting of coconuts during 1956, par- 
ticularly of the St. Lucia Dwarf variety, which seems to be resistant 
to “Lethal Yellowing’’. 

The Board continued its policy of assisting coconut growers 
with loans for the erection of Malayan driers. At least six new 
driers were erected during the year. 


A Rice Industry Board was set up in October, 1956, to institute 
control and regulate the local rice industry and promote its 
interests and efficiency. The Board will control the purchase and 
sale of rice, and its importation and distribution. 


The several co-operative bodies under the aegis of the Jamaica 
Agricultural Society continued to flourish, Among these are 
marketing cooperatives for coffee, pineapple and pimento. 


The Jamaica Livestock Association, which was organized in 1941, 
and is very active among the livestock interests of the Island, and 
the Jamaica Poultry and Farmers’ Co-operative Federation, which sponsors 
the production of eggs and poultry meat, and markets eggs and 
poultry meat for its members, continued to flourish. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION created by 
the Agricultural Development Corporation Law, Cap. 3, 
to stimulate, facilitate and undertake the development of 
Agriculture in Jamaica, entered its fifth year of operation with 
nine of its original ten members. The Permanent Secretary of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands was appointed a member 
in the place of Mr. Sydney Bayley, who died suddenly during the 
previous year. 


The Corporation has received a total of £1,239,500 in grants and 
loans to carry out its programme. 


At the beginning of 1956 the Corporation was engaged in the 
development of 13,000 acres of land which had been purchased 
outright or on long lease. It has been decided to concentrate on 
the development of this area, and not to acquire any more land 
at this stage. 
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The work has involved the continued draining of swamps, both 
fresh water and salt water, and the washing out of salt from these 
lands; the clearing of scrub land, and the provision of water in dry 
areas. The Corporation’s projects, with the exception of Lititz, 
are now all provided with water. 


The Corporation has been concentrating on rice, cattle and 
bananas, but has now decided to take up the cultivation of citrus and 
cocoa, as some of the projects appear to be suitable for these crops. 
Experiments have also been conducted on a small scale with 
pineapples, castor bean, alfalfa and corn. Difficulties have been 
encountered in the growing and selling of these crops, and it is 
doubtful if any of them will eventually turn out to be profitable. 


The Corporation has also continued its policy of making revolving 
loans to farmers and assisting them with the purchase of equipment. 
Areas available for profitable development are now becoming 
few and far between, and these activities have been slowed down 
on account of economic factors. Approximately £200,000 has been 
set aside for this form of assistance. 

The Corporation is erecting a parboiling plant, which will 
enable its factory at Spanish Town to manufacture white rice 
and parboiled rice according to the demands and requirements 
of the local market. The Corporation also proposes to undertake 
the packaging of rice. 

Difficulties have been encountered by many farmers with regard 
to weeds and competitive grass in the rice fields. The rising cost of 
labour also presents a problem. Many farmers who under- 
estimated the difficulties involved in rice cultivation have found 
themselves sadly mistaken, and have been forced out of rice growing. 
The industry is, however, becoming consolidated on sounder lines, 
and it is calculated that the production for the year will be between 
10,000 and 11,000 tons of finished rice. 


After meeting and paying all its interest charges, and writing 
off £68,000 for depreciation, the Corporation shows a deficit of 
£32,000 on its overall operations to the 3lst of March, 1956. 
As against this, the Corporation is developing many thousands of 
acres of freehold lands, which are becoming increasingly productive 
and valuable. 


Nearly 1,000 workers are employed by the Corporation in all 
its activities. The permanent staff of 50 includes trained hydraulic 
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and mechanical engineers, as well as experienced agricultural 
administrators, who are not only augmenting their own knowledge 
and experience, but are also endeavouring to impart this knowledge 
where possible to the farming community. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE RESEARCH 
AND INVESTIGATIONS 


(a) Agricultural Stations 


Bodles Agricultural Station 

Several new varieties of rice were planted on the Station for 
multiplication and observation. Experimental work included 
comparison of sucker planting as against establishment from seed, 
different rates of seeding, variety comparison trials, and fertili- 
zer and time-of-planting trials. | Multiplication plots of the 
varieties Bluebonnet and Sunbonnet were established to provide 
seed supplies. Frequent visits were paid to the Station by rice 
farmers, particularly from the Parishes of Clarendon and St. 
Catherine. Approximately 500,000 1b. of farmers’ seed were passed 
through the seed-cleaning equipment of the Station. 


Both citrus orchards on the Station were reconditioned. The 
distribution of plants from the nursery at Bodles fell considerably 
below the estimated target. A new 6-acre nursery containing 
60,000 seedlings was set out, and it is expected that one-half of 
these plants will be ready for distribution during 1957. 


The production of plants of miscellaneous tree crops was continued. 


Observation plots of corn, cotton, and cassava were maintained. 
Two varieties of corn imported from Cuba are being observed for 
future comparison trials against our own J.S.Y. A one-acre plot of 
cotton (Upland Deltapine 15) has been maintained for observa- 
tion and a number of local varieties of cassava are being grown 
on the Station for classification studies. 


Irwin Agricultural Station 

The herd of grade Guernseys was maintained in good condition, 
and milk yields have shown slight improvement. The herd con- 
sisted of 24 animals at the end of 1956. The old poultry flocks 
were sold off and replaced by two new flocks of White Leghorns 
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and Barred Plymouth Rocks. Sixty-eight young pigs from the 
herd of Berkshires on the Station were sold to farmers. 


From the citrus and coffee nurseries the total distributions were 
19,000 and 211,000 plants respectively. 


Grove Place Agricultural Station 

Expansion of the Jamaica Red herd was continued, and at the 
end of the year the herd consisted of 264 animals. The first 
of a series of comparative production trails with various types of 
pasture grasses was concluded during the year, and a second ex- 
periment was started. 


Other experimental work on the Station included trials on the 
cultivation of citrus and control of fiddler beetles, mulching and 
fertilizer practice for coffee, and methods of controlling blight 
infection on potatoes. 


The demand for planting material of pasture grasses and legumes 
continues to grow, and during the year 562,000 Ib. of planting 
material was despatched from the Station. 


Nurseries of citrus and coffee plants were maintained, with 
considerable expansion of the latter during the year. Total distri- 
bution amounted to 9,000 budded citrus plants and 151,000 
bare-root and 90,000 potted coffee seedlings. 


Orange River Agricultural Station 

Experimental work on bananas, citrus and coconuts was con- 
tinued, and observation plots of various minor crops such as oil 
palm, raffia, jippi-jappa, vanilla, etc. were maintained. 


Records and observations on the herd of Jamaica Hope dairy 
cattle were continued. At the end of the year the herd consisted 
of 55 animals. From the herd of Berkshire pigs 20 young animals 
were sold to farmers for rearing. There were 42 pigs on the 
Station at the end of the year. Two flocks of poultry (White 
Leghorns and Barred Plymouth Rocks) produced a aes 
14,000 eggs for hatching. 


_ Planting material of cacao, coconuts and Pangola grass was 
supplied to farmers from nurseries on the Station. New methods 
of rooting and storage of cacao plants were introduced in an effort 
to reduce losses during the hardening process. 
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Caenwood Agricultural Station 

Two new seedling varieties of banana were planted on this 
Station for observation during the year, and eight varieties were 
discarded after trial. Fruit for trial shipments to England was 
obtained from Caenwood in April, May and July. 


Propagation of citrus and cacao plants was continued, 7,800 
citrus plants and 28,300 cacao plants being distributed during 
the year. The observation plot of blackpepper was extended, 
and approximately 1,000 cuttings were successfully rooted. 

The small herd of Jamaica Hope dairy cattle was maintained 
in good condition, and milk production was satisfactory throughout 
the year. 


(b) Functional Divisions 


Crop Agronomy Division 

The chief functions of this Division continued to be initiation 
and conduct of experiments on major and minor crops, specialist 
advice on crops to extension officers and farmers, introduction and 
testing of new crops and new varieties of existing crops, production 
of planting material for distribution to farmers. 


The staff of the Division consisted of 10 qualified agronomists 
and 5 technical assistants, and the crops covered were bananas, 
cacao, rice and tobacco, sugar-cane, citrus, coffee, pineapples, 
food crops (roots, tubers, pulses etc.), miscellaneous tree crops 
and coconuts. In addition, the sugar-cane agronomist has been 
placed in charge of work on corn and grain crops and has also been 
responsible for laying down observation plots of cotton, Major 
developments of interest during the year were as follows:— 


Bananas 

Field management trials and testing of seedling varieties were 
continued, and work has progressed satisfactorily with the breeding 
of tetraploid seedlings. Eleven varieties were discarded after 
testing, and nine varieties remain in observation plots at Caenwood 
station. 


Close liaison has been maintained with the Banana Research 
Department of the Banana Industry Board, which has been en- 
gaged in carrying out investigations on certain nutritional aspects 
of banana cultivation. 
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Cacao 

A new technique of cacao propagation was developed by the 
Cacao Agronomist, at a fraction of the normal cost of rooted 
cuttings, utilizing one-tenth the amount of budwood material. 
The method involves “shield budding’’ of seedlings in the field. 


During the year 105,000 rooted cuttings and 219,000 seedlings 
were distributed, and it is estimated that the total acreage of cacao 
established since 1952 with planting material from the nurseries 
of the Department of Agriculture is approximately 1,800 acres. 


In an endeavour to assist farmers in the establishment of shade 
for cacao, the Crop Agronomy Division also distributed 104,000 
seedlings of Inga vera (the “‘cacao oak’’) free of cost. 


The Cacao Expansion Scheme has been revised, in the light 
of the new technique of propagation, and a number of cacao 
headmen have been employed to undertake the budding on farmers’ 
holdings. The programme envisages the establishment of 50,000 
acres of cacao over a period of 10 years. 


A new cacao variety trial was established on privately owned 
land in Hanover, and a spraying trial was laid down in Portland 
to investigate methods of controlling Black Pod disease. The 
Cacao Variety Trial at Orange River Station continues to give 
interesting results. 


Coffee 

The production of coffee seedlings for free distribution to farmers 
was continued, and during the year approximately 1,350,000 
plants were issued. A new development has been the distribution 
of coffee plants in bamboo pots as against the previous bare-root 
method. 


Experimental work included fertilizer trials and the testing of 
progeny plots established with seed from selected trees. 


During the year the Division assisted in playing host to a party 
of visitors from neighbouring Caribbean countries who had been 
organised for a “Coffee Demonstration Tour”’ of Jamaica by the 
Caribbean Commission. The Coffee Agronomist also took part in 
a coffee tour, together with representatives of the Coffee Industry 
Board, to study coffee production methods in Costa Rica, El 
Salvador and Guatemala. 
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Citrus 

The Government sponsored Citrus Expansion Scheme was 
brought to a close at the end of 1955, and as a result the Govern- 
ment nurseries were required to supply plants only for replacements 
and for new plantings of such luxury varieties as ortaniques and 
uglis. It is estimated that 14,000 new acres of citrus have been 
established under this Scheme since 1947. 
. During the past year approximately 86,000 plants were distri- 
buted from the Department of Agriculture’s nurseries. Experimen- 
tal work included cultivation trials at Grove Place and Orange 
River Stations, a fertilizer trial at Trout Hall, and clean-fruit 
spraying trials at Bodles, Grove Place and Irwin Agricultural 
Stations. Additional fertilizer trials were also laid down on three 
privately owned properties. 

The Citrus Agronomist returned from a two year study course 
in the United States of America, and resumed his duties in June. 


Coconuts 

There was continued interest by farmers in the expansion of 
coconut planting and an increased demand for plants of the dwarf 
variety, owing to its resistence to ‘‘Lethal Yellowing”’ or ““Unknown 
Disease’, which has been spreading slowly but steadily. 

Production of coconut seedlings for distribution to farmers has 
been centralised at Lyssons in St. Thomas; 22,500 seed nuts of the 
dwarf variety were obtained from St. Lucia as part of a programme 
of rehabilitation of the coconut areas in the western end of the 
Island. 

Six trials were laid down in this section of the Island to test the 
susceptibility of four different varieties of coconut to the ‘Unknown 
Disease’. 

During the year approximately 70,000 coconut seedlings were 
distributed from the Department’s nurseries. 


Pineapples | 

Production of plants for distribution was confined to the Red 
Spanish and Smooth Cayenne varieties. Plants of the Natal 
Queen variety remaining in the nurseries were distributed in 
south Manchester and St. Elizabeth, where approximately 30 
acres were established. A total of 752,000 pineapple plants were 
distributed from the Department’s nurseries during the year. 
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Trial shipments of fresh pineapples to the United Kingdom 
continued during the year, with the emphasis on the effect on 
bananas of pineapples carried in the same compartment. 


The Crop Agronomy Division also collaborated in a survey of the 
incidence of the Pineapple Weevil, a factor which has been the 
cause of a ban on the import of Jamaican pineapples into the 
southern ports of the United States of America for many years. 
The pest was found to be of very limited occurrence, and that only 
in one or two well defined areas. 


Rice 

Investigations were continued on comparison of different varieties, 
seed rates, and fertilizer dressings, and 20 new varieties were im- 
ported for trial. 


Multiplication plots of Sunbonnet and Bluebonnet (the two 
most promising varieties) were established to provide a supply 
of pure seed. 


In addition the Rice Agronomist and his assistant gave numerous 
demonstrations to farmers of efficient methods of rice cultivation, 
and rendered direct assistance in the contouring and bunding of 
over 1,000 acres of rice land on privately owned farms. 


Food Crops 

The Agronomist who had previously been assigned to study local 
food crops resigned during the year, and it was some four months 
before a successor could be obtained to carry on this work. Con- 
sequently, there has been some lack of continuity. 


The observation plots of yams, sweet potatoes and cocoes 
(23 sq. chains each) were replanted at four agricultural stations. 
A museum plot, designed to accommodate 64 varieties of sweet 
potato, was laid down at Bodles Agricultural Station, with a view 
to future classification of varieties of this crop over the Island as a 
whole. A museum plot of yams has been established at Irwin 
Agricultural Station with a similar objective. 


The work on classification of cassava varieties was continued in 


collaboration with Dr. Rogers, a visiting taxonomist from the 
United States of America, who initiated the project. 
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Miscellaneous Fruit Trees 

Work was concentrated mainly on the production of fruit 
trees to meet the demands of the Hurricane Recovery and Farm 
Development Schemes. 


New techniques have been introduced in the propagation of 
mangoes, which have considerably accelerated the process and have 
reduced the length of time from the setting of seed to the completion 
of hardening of the budded plant. During the year 71,000 plants of 
miscellaneous fruit trees were distributed from the Department 
of Agriculture’s nurseries. 


Investigations were carried out on propagation techniques 
for pimento, naseberry and nutmeg, as well as pruning and reaping 
methods for pimento. 


Cotton 

Observations were continued on a number of varieties of cotton, 
the most promising being the American upland variety—‘‘Deltapine 
15”. Yields of lint were encouraging, indicating that conditions of 
soil and climate are suitable for the crop, but the control of insect 
pests presented considerable difficulty. 


A new series of plots was planted and the observations will be 
continued for at least another year. 


\ 


Tobacco 

Investigations were continued into the possibilities of producing 
Virginia tobacco in the Island. 16} acres were planted in four 
different localities, and very useful information has been obtained 
on curing techniques’ and ‘costs of production. 


Corn and Sorghum 

During the past year a programme of work on corn and sorghum 
has been drawn up. This work has been delegated to the Sugar 
cane Agronomist, and separated from the work on local food crops. 
The new line of approach has included selection work on local 
varieties of corn, and the introduction of new varieties for testing. 
New varieties of sorghum have also been introduced, and evaluation 
trials have been laid down. Birds continue to be the most serious 
pests of this crop. 
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Other Activities 

Members of the Crop Agronomy Division were required to attend 
meetings of various Primary Producers’ Organisations and to serve 
on several technical committees. Officers also assisted in lectures 
and courses of training given to students of the Jamaica School of 
Agriculture. 


Livestock Division 

During the year the Government introduced a bonus scheme 
for milk, and the ‘prime beef’ scheme which allows for the decontrol 
of the price of up to 20% of licensed slaughterings of cattle. These 
two schemes have had the most far reaching effects since price 
control began during the last war. The increase in the price of 
milk and beef did not keep pace with increases in the price of labour 
and materials used on the farm, with the result that the capitali- 
zation necessary for efficient production was not forthcoming and 
the net returns on livestock were too low to allow for interest 
charges on investment. 


In poultry production the broiler industry has been developing 
more along the lines of mass production, whilst the small units are 
producing eggs. There was no appreciable increase in pig rearing, 
although more thought has been given to the industry. The great 
demand for mutton continued, and consideration is now being 
given to the development of sheep breeding. Consequently, the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Lands has started two small flocks. 

The cattle seen at the Agricultural Shows at Denbigh and Frome 
are an improvement on previous years, both in quantity and quality, 
especially the Jamaica Reds. The Breed Societies are very active 
and this is reflected not only in the cattle seen at Shows but in the 
cattle throughout the Island. The heavy demand for breeding 
stock for export, chiefly Jamaica Reds, has meant that demand 
exceeded supply. The Jamaica Brahman was not exported in as 
large numbers as previously. 

The chief increase in cattle has been on sugar estates and on 
farms of one of the Bauxite companies. Most cattle farms have 
shown an increase in numbers, and females for breeding were 
obtainable with difficulty. The price for steers for fattening has 
risen some 20% above the 1955 quotations. Private farms found 
it difficult to obtain the number which they usually purchased 
from small farmers. 
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As a result of the grass and pasture management trials at Grove 
Place the demand for pangola grass has been very heavy, and 
during the year it is estimated that several hundred acres were 
planted. 


Field Operations 

Ministry Herds For the first time the herd at Bodles reached its 
maximum numbers and it is now possible to cull for production and 
conformation. Animals previously culled were for old age and 
infertility, hence the genetic gain was achieved through the selection 
of sires. The breeding cows culled were used in Government 
cattle development Schemes. 

The development of a new dairy breed began in 1943, and the 
new breed (Jamaica Hope) was named in 1952. The initial size 
of the herd was small, and was rapidly being increased up to 1950, 
when it was broken up, and one-third sent to Bodles, the Cattle 
Breeding Centre. This created many and serious difficulties and 
retarded the progress. Every effort was made to increase the cow 
population in 1951-52, and cows had to be bought for testing bulls. 
It is now possible to remove those cows. The small Jamaica Hope 
herd at the time when the breed was named required constant 
vigilance against inbreeding. Any mistake could have very far 
reaching effects as it was not possible to select against many factors 
that might have been adverse to the breed. It is now possible so to 
arrange the breeding programme that a strict system of breeding 
can be followed, and through selection any deleterious factors can 
be removed. 


Beef cattle breeding and beef production trials have continued 
at Grove Place. Jamaica Reds, representing a cross section of the 
steers of this breed in Jamaica, have been used in pasture ex- 
periments. ‘This supplements the breeding work at Grove Place 
as farmers can see what type of steers are giving the best results 
as well as the differences in pasture grasses and their carrying 
capacities. 

The Jamaica Red herd has increased and with improved pastures 
it was possible to take care of the extra animals. Offspring 
of the senior herd sire are of exceptional quality and steers produced 
have given good performances on grass. Eight sires have been 
tested since 1952, of which the above bull alone proved to be an 
outstanding sire of the breed. 
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The Revolving Herd Scheme came under review and detailed 
study during the year. So far, the success of the Scheme depends 
on the individual farmer rather than on the quality of the heifers 
distributed. Stud stations and loan bulls have been maintained. 
As in the case of the Jamaica Hope, the Jamaica Reds are now 
being put on loan. 

The Breed Societies have proved their value to the industry 
and the number of animals recorded has increased to such an 
extent that it has put extra strain on the very limited Livestock 
Staff. The annual meeting of the Breed Society of the Jamaica 
Hope was held at Bodles Cattle Breeding Centre and of the Jamaica 
Reds at Grove Place. These included demonstrations in cattle 
breeding and pasture trials. Through the Jamaica Livestock 
Association demonstrations have been given to breeders during the 
year. The appraisals of the new breeds have almost become a 
full time job for one of the Senior Officers. These appraisals have 
been used as field days on private farms. 


Veterinary Division 

Field Operations Although all vacancies for Veterinary Officers 
in the Division were filled during 1956, bringing the total establish- 
ment to 15, it was still not possible to open either of the new stations 
which had been proposed at May Pen and Savanna-la-Mar. 
This was due in part to the fact that two officers were on study leave 
for most of the year. The total number of Veterinary Surgeons, 
both in Government and non-Government posts, was 27 at the end 
of the year. 

During 1956 Veterinary Officers paid 2,449 advisory visits, 
1,302 visits in connection with disease control and quarantine 
regulations, and 4,847 visits for clinical treatment. 

Advisory and educational work remained high on the list 
of priority duties, and in this connection lectures were given at 
the Jamaica School of Agriculture, and talks and demonstrations 
to local branches of the Jamaica Agricultural Society and other 
farming organisations. 

Of the epizootics, only Newcastle disease in poultry was con- 
firmed during the year. Widespread outbreaks of this disease 
started early in 1956, but were brought under control towards 
the middle of the year, although local outbreaks continued to occur. 
The Veterinary Investigation laboratory switched over almost 
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completely to the production of Newcastle disease vaccine strain 
‘*F”? and produced 200,000 doses in 3 months. Both this vaccine, 
which was put up in 50-dose amounts, and imported vaccine, were 
distributed to poultry owners throughout the Island at Id. per dose. 

The incidence -of bovine tuberculosis remained low (about 1% 
of 3,201 animals tested). Brucellosis also remained low (1.5% 
of 2,739 animals tested.). 

Of the tick-borne diseases, anaplasmosis occurred regularly, 
and piroplasmosis was seen much more frequently than in previous 
years. 

Cases of tetanus were frequent, and little success attended their 
treatment. 

Cases of ulcerative lymphangitis were seen on certain sugar 
estates where the disease is enzootic and bovine papillomatosis 
(warts) was as common as ever. 

Blackleg continued to take a heavy toll of young cattle. 

Vibriosis was diagnosed by microscopical and cultural methods 
in one herd, and plans were formulated to investigate and eradicate 
this disease as early as possible. 


Internal parasites continued to be the major cause of ill-health 
in livestock. Snails resembling Limmea truncatula were found in one 
of the worst Liver Fluke infected areas. An officer was sent over- 
seas during the year to do post graduate work in Parasitology, 
and it is intended to begin a comprehensive survey of Fascioliasis 
in 1957. 

Towards the middle of the year the ban on the importation of 
pig meats from the United States of America was relaxed to allow 
the importation of pickled pork pieces. Owing to a flare-up of 
Foot and Mouth disease in Great Britain, the importation of all 
fresh meats was banned. 

Deficiency diseases continued to occur, mainly on the bauxite 
bearing soils of Manchester and St. Ann. 


Research Operations 

A negligible amount of research work was carried out during 
1956. This was due to the Veterinary Investigation Officer’s 
continuing to act as Superintendent of Livestock Services for this 
period, and to the fact that several changes occurred in the acting 
Veterinary Investigation Officer’s appointment. A great deal of 
time was also spent on producing Newcastle disease vaccine. 
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Trials on the practicability of immunizing all imported day old 
chicks against Newcastle disease by means of a spray vaccine 
were begun. 

Investigations into the cause of infertility on one farm revealed 
Vibrio foetus infection. 

Other investigations into the treatment of warts in cattle, mineral 
deficiencies and a survey of neoplasms in animals continued. 


Artificial Insemination Division 

Steady progress was made during , the year. The technique 
for the storage and handling of frozen semen under Jamaican condi- 
tions was perfected during the year, and a number of calves have 
now been born from insemination with frozen semen. 

Cattle farmers showed an increased interest in artificial in- 
semination. 

An additional sub-centre was set up in connection with the 
Christiana Area Land Authority. The insemination service 
now consists of a main centre at the Cattle Breeding Station, Bodles, 
with sub-centres operating from Hope, Linstead, Mandeville, 
Montpelier and Christiana. 


Ten bulls of the Jamaica Hope breed were used to supply these 
Stations with semen, and, as in previous years, the small dairy 
farmers made the greatest use of this service. 


*Percentage | Percentage 
Conception | of Insemi- 
Ist Total | Rate based | nations with 
Centre Insemi-| Insemi- | on three known 
nations | nations |Inseminations| Results 


a ern NS | RE, 


Bodles ae 4295 740 60.2% 50% 


Hope a 434 691 78.2% 40% 
Montpelier i 154 275 = a 
Linstead 22 198 332 61.4% 75% 
Mandeville be 283 434 73.8% 80% 
Christiana ie 109 152 Ss 
(8 months) 
Total = 1,603 2,624 


* Based on known results only. 
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Division of Animal Nutrition 

The Animal Nutrition Research Scheme was approved by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in May, 1953. 

Under this Scheme the establishment of a new D‘vision was pro- 
posed, and provision was made for the establishment of laboratory 
and other facilities at the Rose Hall Section of Bodles Agricultural 
Station and for the training of a Research Officer to carry out the 
research work of the Division. 

The construction work begun in 1953 has been continued, 
and the Veterinary Research Officer returned to Jamaica in August 
after successfully completing his training. The facilities now 
available do not permit the immediate organisation of a research 
programme, but collaborative work with the chief Livestock Officer 
and the Senior Agricultural Officer (Pastures) has been init ated. 
This relates to pasture research. Work on the establishment of 
grass plots for grazing trials has been intensified, and the opening 
up of new lands for observational work on dry land farming started. 

The major effort has been directed at getting the existing 
buildings completed and equipped as well as arranging for selection 
and training of staff, and for the ultimate completion of the overall 
building programme in 1957. 


Pastures Division 

The progress made in pasture development work during the 
year was extremely good, especially in the field of grassland reno- 
vation. The fact that grass is a crop and should be thus regarded, 
is now rapidly being realized by both small and large farmers. 
Animal production obtained from the high yielding species such as 
Pangola, Coastal Bermuda and Guinea grass clearly indicated the 
profitability of milk and beef production from well established 
pastures, together with good grassland and animal husbandry. 

Rapid expansion of high yielding pangola grass pastures will 
make the speedy multiplication of Jamaican breeds essential for 
its exploitation. 

The major emphasis in the investigational work on grasses 
was transferred from such types as strains of Pennisetum purpureum 
(Napier grass), Melenis minutiflora (Mollases grass), Chloris gayana 
(Rhodes grass), and to some extent Panicum maximum (Guinea grass), 
to the higher yielding sward types such as Digitaria decumbens 
(Pangola grass) and Cynodon dactylon (Coastal Bermuda grass.). 
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Intensification of the work on legumes aimed at producing a 
grass-legume sward complex was_ resumed. 


Work on the introduction and testing of grasses and legumes 
was continued. 


Animal production grazing trials to compare beef production on 
Pangola, Coastal Bermuda and the indigenous ‘Commons’ grasses 
continued. It is clear that on the improved grasses the number of 
animals per acre can be doubled and steers could be fattened 
and disposed of at 20 to 24 months old. Trials for assessing the 
fattening costs under commercial conditions are now in progress. 


Planting material for the establishment of nurseries has been 
provided free of cost, and over 15,000 bags of Pangola grass and 
1,000 bags of Coastal Bermuda were despatched from Grove Place 
in this connection during the year. 


Plant Protection Division 

The responsibilities of this Division remain unchanged. In 
addition to its research and advisory functions, the Division con- 
tinued to undertake responsibility for all plant quarantine work in 
connection with agricultural produce, registration of apiaries, 
and for the supervision of all meteorological records on agricultural 
stations of the Department of Agriculture. Activities of major 
interest during 1956 were as follows:— 


Research and Investigational 
Investigations were continued or initiated during the year with a 
view to providing solutions to the following problems:— 


Control of Fiddler Beetle 

Trials were continued on the use of insecticides for destruction 
of the newly hatched grubs as they fall from the leaves of the trees 
to the soil below. 

Egg parasites of the Fiddler Beetle were introduced from 
Dominica for trial, and observations were made on the effectiveness 
of indigenous parasites of the beetle. 


Trials were also carried out on the use of bacterial cultures in 
control of the Fiddler, and biological studies of the beetles them- 
selves were continued with a view to obtaining full information on 
their life processes in Jamaica. 
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Citrus Fruit Blemtshes 
Spraying trials were carried out with various fungicides to 
prevent the development of skin blemishes on citrus fruit. 


Citrus Rust Mite 
Trials of various insecticides were carried out. 


Brown Stem of Citrus 

A special investigation was initiated and an officer was assigned 
on full-time work to determine the causes and possible control 
measures for a disfigurement of oranges known as Brown or Burnt 
Stem, which has been causing adverse reaction towards our fresh 
fruit exports to New Zealand. 


Unknown Disease of Coconuts 

This disease has been making slow but steady progress in the 
western section of the Island. The Plant Protection Division 
has embarked on a programme of investigation to confirm the 
evidence of the team of experts who recently investigated the problem 
that the disease is due to a plant virus. A survey is being carried 
out of all insects inhabiting or visiting coconut trees in an effort to 
identify possible insect vectors of the virus. 


Frond Drop of Coconuts 

A spraying experiment with fungicides and insecticides, supported 
by fertilizer and cultural treatments, has been laid down on one 
property in St. Ann where this disease has developed serious 
proportions. 


Root Rot of Coconuts 

Investigations have been started to determine the causes and 
possible control measures for a malady observed on coconuts in 
Portland which results in a rotting of roots at the base of the trees. 


The effects of Oil Spray on Coconut Inflorescences 

In view of the islandwide practice of interplanting bananas 
with coconuts, and the newly developed methods of controlling 
banana leaf-spot by the use of oil sprays, trials have been initiated to 
determine the effects, if any, of oil sprays on the flowering and 
setting of fruit of coconuts. 
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Cotton Stainers 

Insect damage has been the chief deterrent to the growing of 
cotton on acommercial scale in Jamaica. With the decision to carry 
out further experiments with this crop, the Plant Protection Divi- 
sion has initiated trials on the control of local cotton pests by the use 
of newly developed insecticides. 


Nematode Damage on Tobacco 

Certain areas under tobacco have suffered for some time from 
nematode attack, and trials have been laid down to determine the 
effectiveness and costs of application of various nematicides. 


Control of Fern in Pastures 
A trial was laid down on the use of herbicides in the control of a 
fern which is infesting pasture lands in the Parish of Portland. 


Mediterranean Fruit Fly 

During the year it was announced that the Mediterranean 
Fruit Fly had reappeared in Florida, and a ban was placed on the 
importation into Jamaica of all fresh fruit and vegetables from the 
United States of America. Regulations with regard to the fumi- 
gation of incoming aircraft were strictly supervised, and representa- 
tives of the Plant Protection Division were detailed to assist in this 
work. Results of these measures have been satisfactory, as no 
trace of the fruit fly has been found in the Island. 


The Pineapple Weevil 

The occurrence of this pest in Jamaica some years ago had caused 
the United States Plant Quarantine Service to prohibit the entry of 
fresh pineapples from the Island into the southern ports of the 
United States of America, and this ban was still in force during 
1956. During the year a survey was carried out, which showed 
the pest to be confined to three well defined areas, and to have 
spread very little during the 44 years since it was first discovered 
here. As a result of representations made, the United States 
authorities agreed to relax the ban, and to prohibit only fruit from 
the areas known to be infested by the pest. 


Apiculture 
During the year 445 bee farmers were registered by the Division, 
with a total of 892 apiaries containing 40,694 colonies. The 
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Division also maintained an inspection service with a view to 
prompt detection of any outbreaks of disease. Lectures and de- 
monstrations on bee culture were given to farmers, and close liai- 
son was maintained with the Bee Farmers’ Association. 19] 
queens, bred from imported stock, were distributed from the 
queen breeding unit at Grove Place Agricultural Station. Two 
experiments were carried out in the Old Harbour area to 
ascertain whether a modified two-queen system will produce an 
increased crop of honey in that area. 


Plant Inspection Service 

The number of incoming packages inspected during the year 
was 71,894. A total of 182 health certificates was issued in respect 
of plant material exported from the Island. 


Other Activities 

The Division dealt with a heavy volume of enquiries and requests 
for advice on the control of pests and diseases during the year. In 
addition, officers participated in lectures and courses given to 
students at the Jamaica School of Agriculture. 


Division of Economics and Statistics 

The Statistics section of the Division undertook, as usual, the 
design and analysis of experiments initiated by other Divisions 
of the Department of Agriculture. General advice was also given 
on all statistical aspects of experimentation. 

A considerable amount of time was devoted to the compiling 
of data on agricultural production, and the provision of information 
requested by local and foreign enquirers. This included completion 
of the annual questionnaire for the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion of the United Nations, and the supply of information to the 
Caribbean Commission. 

Tabulation of data from the socio-economic survey of the first 
13 Farm Development Areas was completed. With the extension 
of the Farm Development Scheme to cover an additional 32 areas, 
the Division has been engaged in training new enumerators for the 
increased work. | | 

Another investigation into the annual slaughterings of livestock 
throughout the Island was conducted. Data for this investigation 
were obtained by means of a survey of hides and skins handled by 
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local tanneries. Data from the Beef Costings Survey were tabulated 
for analysis, and a considerable volume of information was pre- 
pared for a team of experts from the Milk Marketing Board of 
England, who visited the Island to investigate local milk marketing 
arrangements. In addition, a survey of dairy farms was carried out 
with the co-operation of the Parish Medical Officers of Health, to 
obtain data on the size of dairy herds and the quantities of milk 
sold. 


A survey was also made among coffee growers who had received 
plants from Government nurseries during 1954 to determine the 
percentage of these plants which were alive in 1956. 


A bulletin on the economic aspects of the coffee industry was 
prepared and will shortly be published as the second in the new 
series of Commodity Bulletins. 


Officers of the Division of Economics and Statistics assisted in 
lectures and courses of training given to students at the Jamaica 
School of Agriculture. The Agricultural Economist was appointed 
a member of the Advisory Council on Agricultural Development, 
and Chairman of the Working Party set up to assist a representative 
of the Food and Agriculture Organisation in an investigation into 
agricultural credit in Jamaica. 


Agricultural Chemistry Division 

During the year the senior staff of this Division was strengthened 
by the return of a chemist from study leave in the United Kingdom. 
One Land-Use Officer was seconded to the Government of Grenada 
to carry out a soil survey of that Island, and to instruct local staff in 
land capability work. 


The advisory services of the Division were in great demand by 
farmers all over Jamaica, particularly as the use of fertilizers on 
citrus, bananas and sugar cane increased. The laboratory con- 
tinued to function at full capacity, and over 13,000 determinations 
were carried out. Spectrochemical work, although severely 
handicapped by lack of proper facilities, made progress during the 
year, and 700 minor element analyses were made on citrus and 
coconut leaves. One hundred private farms were visited by officers 
of the Division to give advice to farmers on fertilizer practice and 
cropping programmes. 
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The Division assisted members of the British West Indies Soil 
Survey team in completing surveys of Clarendon, St. Andrew and 
St. James. Work was started in the Parishes of Portland and St. 
Elizabeth. 


With the extension of the Farm Development Scheme to 32 
additional areas, the Land-Use Officers of the Division were required 
to prepare a soil survey map of each area as a guide to Extension 
Officers. By the end of 1956 one-half of these areas had been 
surveyed and soil maps, together with technical guide sheets for 
each soil type, had been prepared. 


In addition to its advisory activities, the Division was engaged 
in a number of research projects. The following may be regarded 
as being of special interest:— 


Physical Studies of Jamaican Soils Investigations to obtain 
knowledge as to the pore space, moisture characteristics and 
rates of water percolation of various Jamaican soil types, as a 
guide to irrigation and drainage practice. 


Measurements of Soil Motsture using gypsum cells, made 
and calibrated for the purpose in the divisional laboratory. 


Measurements of Water Losses by recording the day-by- 
day evaporation from specially prepared tanks. 


Soil Molybdenum Studies as a possible guide to the fixation 
of nitrogen by certain crops. 


Experiments with Urea as a possible source of nitrogen 
supply to crops, the cost of urea being considerably lower than 
other nitrogenous materials. 


Storage of Pineapples with Bananas to determine whether 
it is possible to transport fresh pineapples in the same compart- 
ment with bananas to the United Kingdom without adverse 
effects to the ripening processes of the bananas. 


In addition to the foregoing, officers of the Division gave lectures 
and demonstrations to several interested groups on the subject 
of soil surveys and land-capability work. The Head of the Division 
also continued to be responsible for conducting the full course 
in soils given to students of the Jamaica School of Agriculture. 
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Agricultural Education 
The Jamaica School of Agriculture completed another useful 
year of training. The aims and objectives of the School’s pro- 
gramme have been more clearly defined, and there has been a 
resultant modification of the curriculum. 


A number of new courses has been added, and others modified. 
These additions have been made particularly to those aspects of the 
programme which deal with Extension Methods and teaching. 
New subjects added include West Indian History and Geography, 
Rural Sociology, Plant Protection. 


Enrolment on the Ist of January, 1956, was 94. In July, 26 
Third Year Students graduated. Of these, 11 received Second 
Class Honours Diplomas, 12 Pass Diplomas and 3 Certificates. 
Sixty new students were admitted in September. There were 128 
students on roll at the 3lst of December. 

Building of the new School at Twickenham Park, which will 
accommodate 168 students, started in January, 1956. Attempts 
to complete the building by the beginning of the 1956-57 academic 
year in September did not succeed, and adjustments were made at 
Hope to provide accommodation for additional students until the 
new buildings are ready. 


At the end of the year the buildings were nearing completion. 

Ten new Scholarships were awarded by the All Island Banana 
Growers’ Association, one for each Area Council of the Association. 
The Education Department has increased the number and the 
value of the scholarships awarded annually to graduates from 
Practical Training Centres. 

At the beginning of 1956 approximately 45% of the 94 students 
were scholarship-holders, whilst at the end of the year there was an 
increase to approximately 51%. 


LIBRARY AND PUBLICATIONS 


DuRING THE YEAR 170 books were purchased and 6,554 other 
publications, comprising chiefly periodicals, bulletins and 
circulars, were acquired either by purchase or on an exchange 
basis. Of the latter, 1,688 were circulated to Departmental staff. 
The number of publications issued on loan was 752. At the 
Departmental bindery 138 volumes were bouad. 


~—_ 
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In addition to Departmental staff, most of the other agricultural 
agencies of the Island refer to the library from time to time. 


The library also co-operates with other libraries in the inter- 
library loan service by which books in one library are available to 
users of another library. Distribution of Departmental publications 
to farmers was continued, and requests for these are increasing as 
this service becomes better known. 

The following publications were issued during the year:— 

Extenston Circular No. 58. Pig Rearing by G. E. Redshaw. 


Extension Circular No. 59. Common Diseases of Horsekind, 
by Veterinary Division. 


A Guide to Coffee Culture in Jamaica by R. I. Moss. 
Article Published in Non-Departmental Journal 


Arnold, R. M. Observations on the Morbid Anatomy 
and Histology of Manchester Wasting Disease of Cattle in 
Jamaica, and Related Conditions in Other Countries of 


the Americas. American Journal of Veterinary Research 
17:630-639. 


EXTENSION WORK 


THE EXTENSION SERVICES of the Department of Agriculture 
continued during 1956 to operate the five major enabling 
Schemes—The Farm Improvement Grants and Loans, the Farm 
Recovery (Hurricane, 1951) Grants and Loans, the Minor Irrigation, 
and the Cocoa and Coconut Rehabilitation Schemes. Work on the 
organisation of the Farm Development Scheme commenced in 1955, 
and 14 Pilot Schemes or Bridgeheads were established, but work 
on the land began seriously only in the year under review. The 
Department of Agriculture maintained a staff of four Senior Agri- 
cultural Officers, 13 Parish Agricultural Officers, 80 Agricultural 
Instructors, and 194 Agricultural Headmen during the year, and 
towards the end of the year four Chief Agricultural Officers were 
placed in charge of the territorial Divisions, to strengthen the 
Extension personnel. 


The Extension Staff made 24,495 farm visits, and assisted farmers 
to establish soil conservation measures on approximately 5,470 acres 
of Jand, mainly under the provision made for such work by the 
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enabling Schemes. The onset of the Farm Development Scheme 
was followed by wide expansion of such work as Farmers’ Field 
Days, Agricultural Society Meetings, 4-H Club Meetings, and 
Women’s Group Meetings. Literally thousands of such meetings 
were carried through during the year. Extension Officers assisted 
in the promotion of two major agricultural shows, and four minor 
shows. 


Farm Development Scheme work was intensified on the original 
14 Pilot Projects, and late in the year was expanded when 32 new 
development areas were selected. At the end of the year a socio- 
economic survey was in progress in the new development areas, 
undertaken by the field staff of the Jamaica Agricultural Society 
and the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, guided by the Exten- 
sion Staff of the Department. Work on the land under this Scheme 
during 1956 has taken the shape mainly of planting of permanent 
Crops, improvement of pastures, construction of fences, and soil 
conservation measures. During the year the policy of close 
collaboration among all agencies engaged in rural development 
work began to show results; teams of staff at the district level, 
Parish level, Divisional level, and Island level became fully operative, 
and work on the land, work in the homes among women and children, 
and educational work at meetings and field days were fully co- 
ordinated. At the close of the year arrangements were completed 
for a six months programme of agricultural credit education 
among farmers participating in the Scheme, the need for intensive 
work in this field having become evident. 


The 4-H Clubs organisation again expanded its activities in 
response to a challenge from the Chief Minister of Jamaica to aim at 
a target of 50,000 members. The number of registered clubs was 
increased by 82 to a total of 418, including 64 Senior Clubs and 
354 Junior Clubs, with a total membership of 15,944 boys and girls. 
The Training Centre established at Denbigh in 1954 provided 
training during the year for approximately 445 Club Members 
and adult leaders, and in addition was used extensively for training 
purposes by many rural organisations. 


The 4-H Club All-Island Achievement Days, held during two 
successive days in Easter Week,’ again featured an international 
Stock Judging Competition; two young farmers from the United 
Kingdom competed with the Jamaica team, and were defeated 
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by the latter. A team of four 4-H Club boys attended at the Royal 
Show in England, and the highest individual award was wonby a 
member of the Jamaican Team. 


SPECIAL DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 


Pedro Plains Irrigation Project 

The “overhead” system partly installed in the previous year, 
was completed in 1956. The system is designed to provide 200 
acres of land with one cubic yard of water per acre in a seven-day 
cycle when operating on a 24 hour per day basis. Six thousand 
feet of six-inch cast iron mains were installed to provide water 
under pressure to movable aluminium lateral piping supplying 36 
rainers capable of delivering | inch of water over 11 acres of land 
in 1.6 hours. 

During the year two additional wells were drilled in adjoining 
areas scheduled for provision of overhead irrigation systems; 
one well was a failure, and one was a moderate success, producing 
150 cubic yards of water per hour. A fourth well was being 
drilled at the close of the year, but water was not reached in any 
quantity. 

Twenty-seven farmers based on the first well were supplied with 
water during the year, growing such crops as grass, vegetables, 
corn and other grains, and roots and tubers such as yams, sweet 
potatoes, and cocoes. It has been demonstrated that irrigation 
water is of the greatest possible value to grassland, groundnuts, 
and root crops; only indifferent success has so far been achieved 
with vegetables and grains. Demonstrations based on the establish- 
ment of permanent fruit crops such as citrus, avocado pears, 
breadfruit, ackee, pawpaws, and cashew nuts are not yet mature 
as at least three years of growth are required to the fruiting stage. 
In respect of grassland use, it has been clearly shown that two acres 
of fertilized, irrigated grassland can produce fodder for two cows 
with their followers with a gross return of £150 from the sale of 
milk in 305 days. 

The Farm Development Scheme was extended to embrace the 
land area occupied by the irrigation scheme, and farmers received 
grants and loans in connection with the capital development 
of their holdings and in connection with working capital for 
current maintenance work. 
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Grove Farm Co-operative Society 

The Society completed its third year under its own control. 
There were 19 members at the end of 1956 and four probationers 
were accepted during the year. The scheme provides for a 
maximum of 25 members. 

The Management Committee, comprised of five members, 
met regularly each month of the year, and it is considered that 
they displayed a commendably keen interest and responsibility 
in managing the affairs of the Society. The Farm Manager, Mr. 
Burgess, was transferred, and was succeeded by Mr. C. J. Case. 

There are 220 acres of arable land on the Farm, and during 
the year there were 88 acres of bananas, 45 acres of sugar cane, 6 
acres of rice, corn and peas, 3 acres of citrus and pineapples, 60 
acres of pastures, 8 acres of building compounds and 10 acres of 
roads and intervals, including a river course. Nearly 200 acres of 
the Farm are irrigated from the Rio Cobre Irrigation Scheme. 

The health of the graded Holstein herd was maintained at a 
reasonable standard, and at the end of the year there were 16 cows, 
13 heifers, 9 cow calves, and one loan bull, a decrease of one head. 
All bull calves were vealed. The total quantity of milk sold, and 
provided to members of the Co-operative, was 29,335 quarts, an 
increase of 4,000 quarts over the previous year’s production. 
One apiary is maintained. 

Mechanical work on the Farm is carried out by means of 2 
Ferguson Tractors, with trailers, 1 disc harrow, 1 disc plough, 3 
small ploughs, | sub-soiler, 2 planters, and one Atco Scythe Mower. 

Numerous visitors from local and overseas sources visited the 
Farm during the year in addition to regular visits by members 
of the staff of the Department and the Co-operative Department. 

The Farm income of £13,204 when balanced against expenditure 
of £12,917 yielded a net profit of only £287, a decline of over £1,600 
in comparison with the previous year’s operations; heavy expendi- 
ture on irrigation, and repayment of loans, were the main items 
of disbursement, but many miscellaneous small items of expenditure 
were incurred. The main items of income were as follows: 


Bananas _ oe £7,204 
Cane .. - oa £2,214 
Milk .. se is £673 
Mangoes . ipa £282 


Society’s Grocery Store ds £1,141 
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Lucky Hill Farming Co-operative Society Limited 

Membership of the Society was maintained at a strength of 23, 
as in the previous year; regular monthly meetings of the Committee 
of Management were held throughout the year, withthe Farm 
Manager in attendance. The Annual General Meeting and the 
Annual Valuation were held and, in respect of the latter, the 
Collector of Taxes for the Parish accepted a reduced valuation of 
the property. 

A limited amount of repair work was carried out on dwellings, 
and estimates for more extensive repairs have been submitted 
by the Public Works Department to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Lands. The water supply was maintained in excellent con- 
dition throughout the year. 

Excessive rainfall in March and a protracted drought in June, 
July, August and September both affected crop production 
adversely. Generally, food crops were damaged in the Spring 
by excessive rainfall, and extensive replanting had to be under- 
taken in October in respect of the Autumn planting. The 1955 
planting of Irish Potatoes, harvested in 1956, brought moderately 
good returns, and the Spring and Summer plantings of vegetables 
yielded moderately well for support of the Society’s hotel trade, 
in spite of damage from floods and drought. Bananas were not 
badly affected by high rainfall, but were damaged by drought 
- conditions later in the year. The set of citrus fruit was extensively 
reduced by rain during the flowering period in March, and the 
quality of the fruit was reduced by the summer drought. An unusually 
late Autumn flowering bids fair to compensate for this, as the heavy 
crop of fruit expected at the end of year promised good returns 
from the high price market of the early months of 1957. 

Improvement of pastures was continued, mainly in the form 
of extension of Pangola Grass and Wynne Grass; the health of 
livestock was good, and the Society purchased additional animals 
in the surrounding countryside from farmers whose feed resources 
could not survive the summer drought. The milk herd of grade 
Guernseys was reduced from 57 cows to 44 cows, and the beef 
herd was increased from 132 animals to 158. Milk production 
amounted to 30,485 quarts, of which 21,000 quarts were supplied 
to members and to calves, and the remainder sold. A herd of 19 
Berkshire pigs was maintained, and a total of 15 draught animals 
continued to be of great use on the farm. | 
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Gross revenue of the Society amounted to £7,064. 4s. Ild. 
and expenditure to £3,549. Qs. 7d. Share capital was increased 
in 1956 from the figure of £1,238. 19s. 4d. at the beginning of the 
year to £2,103. 14s. 3d. at the end. 


Mid Clarendon Irrigation Scheme 

The Mid Clarendon Irrigation Scheme is the first major irriga- 
tion scheme constructed since the completion of the Rio Cobre 
Irrigation System in St. Catherine during 1874. It was commenced 
in 1950 and completed, with the exception of minor works, at an 
estimated cost of £397,000. 


The Clarendon plains were first settled in the 17th century, 
but due to deficient and uncertain rainfall the area was never 
fully developed. Previous attempts to irrigate the plains proved 
unsuccessful, until it was discovered in 1929 that large supplies of 
water could be obtained from bore-hole wells drilled in the lime- 
stone formation which lies beneath the surface of a large part of the 
plains. Since that time private enterprise has made steady progress 
in the development of the lower and more fertile section of the 
plains and the land under cultivation has increased from approxi- 
mately 5,000 acres in 1929 to 33,000 acres in 1956. 


In 1947 Government revived a project to irrigate part of the 
upper and less fertile section of the plains from borehole wells, 
supplemented by surface water whenever this was available. Six 
wells were drilled, and it was found that they were capable of 
yielding a minimum supply of 4,600 cubic yards per hour. From 
the best well a flow of 6,000,000 gallons per day was abstracted. 


In 1950 the Mid Clarendon Irrigation Authority was set up 
by Government and charged with the duty of constructing and 
operating the Scheme. The settlers in the area organized them- 
selves into the Mid Clarendon Development Committee in the 
same year, and pioneered the formation and registration of the 
Mid Clarendon Development Co-operative Society in 1951. The 
Society combines marketing with the administration of agricul- 
tural credit in the area, loans being made to members on a basis 
of a cropping programme approved by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Government has made available a total sum of £80,000 
to the Society for reloan to its members. 
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Membership of the Society has risen from 270 in 1952 to 437 in 
1956, and share capital from £414 to £2,847. Nearly 4,850 acres 
have been cleared, and a total of 2,261 acres is under cultivation 
in cane, rice, citrus and bananas. 


It is proposed to extend the Scheme to provide for the irrigation 
of approximately 3,000 acres of lands, part of the Denbigh/Four 
Paths/Content/York Pen areas which lie to the east and are above 
the main high level canals, by means of water from bore-hole wells. 
At the end of 1956, three wells had been drilled and four miles 
of main canals and two miles of subsidiary canals constructed. 
The estimated cost of construction is £127,500, and it is anticipated 
that the extension will be completed and the scheme brought into 
operation during 1957. 


Another scheme to irrigate approximately 3,000 acres of land 
on the St. Dorothy Plains in South-western St. Catherine is now 
underway at an estimated cost of £152,000. Three borehole wells 
have been drilled, which, together with two existing wells in the 
area, are expected to provide an adequate supply of water for 
irrigating the area. In the meantime a soil survey of this area 
has been undertaken and a topographical survey of the proposed 
high level canal completed. 


LAND AUTHORITIES 


The Yallahs Valley Land Authority 


The Yallahs Valley Land Authority, established in November, 
1951, under the Land Authorities Law, Law 25 of 1951, (now 
Cap. 205), to secure total rehabilitation of the water shed of the 
Yallahs river and its tributaries, comprising some 44,000 acres, 
completed five years of activities at the close of 1956. 


With the co-operation of the Jamaica Agricultural Society, 
the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, the 4-H Clubs Organisa- 
tion and other public and private agencies, the Authority has 
followed a policy designed to effect the conservation of all natural 
resources, to increase agricultural production and to develop 
community activity and progressive thinking among the 15,000 
residents of the area. 
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The principal achievements during the year were as follows:— 


Nurseries There are ten nurseries conveniently located 
throughout the Improvement Area. The development of 
farms is to a large extent dependent upon the availability 
of adequate supplies of planting materials. 


During the year the following plants were distributed:— 


Coffee 7 * 163,547 
Limes ae ee 6,510 
Pimento ie a 491 
Pears .. a3 i 426 
Mangoes - 3 307 


Coffee is the most important crop of the area, and to date 
over 400,000 seedlings have been distributed to farmers 
from these nurseries. 


Afforestation Existing re-afforested areas were satisfactorily 
maintained. Some 50 acres were established in eucalyptus, 
pinus and cupressus. In the lower area of the Valley the 
Authority planted about 9,100 plants of flowering shade trees 
along the roadways. 


Pasture Improvement Over 1,000 acres of pasture lands were 
cleared. Pangola grass, as a new pasture improvement 
grass, has been introduced to farmers and is proving highly 
satisfactory. “Two main nurseries have been established for 
the propagation of this grass. 

A special grazing trial project was established at East 
Albion. This project of 12 one acre plots—3 in guinea grass 
and 9 in pangola grass—has been designed to demonstrate:— 

(i) the effects of good pasture management on local 
Indian beef steers; 

(ii) the response of cattle of recognized beef breeds to 
good pasture. 


Livestock Improvement Significant increases in the cattle 
population have been made, especially in the lower area of 
the Valley, where a milk route was established during the year 
for the supply of fluid milk to the Condensery. At the opening 
of the route the daily supply was only 280 quarts. This has 
been increased to 600 quarts. 
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Satisfactory development of poultry, pigs and other small 
stock is being pursued through special projects, and in this 
connection the 4-H Clubs organisation is playing a useful role. 


Other projects which are of importance in the Authority’s 
agricultural development programme include Tree Crop 
Demonstrations, Irrigation Trials, Fertilizer Trials and Fruit 
and Vegetable trials. Valuable information has been ob- 
tained from these particularly from the Irrigation and Fertili- 
zer Trials. The irrigation trials disclosed that banana plots 
watered by overhead irrigation units gave a return of 66% 
as against 54% from flood irrigation, on a “‘count bunch” 
basis, over a period of 3 years. In addition, there was obvious 
conservation of soil from the overhead system of irrigation. 


Extensive campaigns for the treatment of diseases and pests 
were instituted during the year. Diseases which affected 
livestock and which resulted in losses, in varying degrees, 
included blackleg, swine fever and Newcastle. Plants were 
affected mainly by blight, damping-off, fiddler beetle, sooty 
mould and scales. Control measures were generally suc- 
cessful. 


The chief crops marketed during the year were coffee, pimento, 
bananas and vegetables. With the exception of bananas, a high 
percentage of these crops are disposed of co-operatively. Some 
54,000 lb. of pimento (valued at about £9,000) and 69,352 lb. of 
vegetables—carrots, beets, cabbages, turnips etc.—were sold co- 
operatively. The promotion and organisation of co-operative 
groups are mainly the responsibility of the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society’s Extension Officers. 


The opening of a new pilot channel for the Yallahs Valley River 
between the Easington Bridge and the sea during the year was an 
important operation. A bund of approximately 10 chains in length 
was constructed on the eastern bank of the river immediately 
south of the Easington Bridge, and several protective groynes were 
erected along certain weak parts of the new channel. 


Land Settlement 

The re-settling of farmers under a system of tenure to permit of 
maximum economic and social security for the farm family is one 
of the long-term plans of the Authority. This scheme embodies a 
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leasehold /freehold system of tenure, and provides for a lease, in the 
first instance, of 25 years with option to purchase at the expiration 
of the period at a nominal price. The rental covers the cost of 
purchase of the lands and development. There are at present 
three settlements—Chestervale, Pleasant Hill and Clifton Mount— 
with a total acreage of 1,627. At the 3lst of December, 1956, 113 
settlers were placed in possession of 125 lots. 


Assistance under the Farm Development Scheme was begun 
in May, 1956. A total of 13 applications was approved, providing 
grants of £11,885 and loans of £6,858 for the development of 
1,616 acres. Of the total amount provided, over £7,000 was 
for pasture improvement, and £1,425 for water supplies. Land 
clearing, soil conservation, farm buildings, afforestation and crop 
development accounted for the remainder. Actual payments 
(in instalments) in respect of grants and loans issued, totalled 
£1,594 and £2,165 respectively. 


The Christiana Area Land Authority 


Good progress was made in all aspects of the Authority’s work 
during 1956. It was a year of fine agricultural weather, and the 
Authority’s plans were received with enthusiasm by farmers. 


On behalf of Government, the Authority acquired five pro- 
perties and a portion of another by Land Bonds. These properties, 
totalling 5,968 acres, were almost fully tenanted, and will be 
developed and settled during 1957. A plot of 14 acres was also 
acquired for cash, and has been afforested. 


Experiment in the use of power-driven implements on hillside 
lands continued during the year. As was expected, the project 
met with many unforeseen difficulties, which the Authority is 
trying to solve. There is little experience in any part of the world 
in the use of power-driven implements on steep hillside lands 
occupied by small farmers. 


An agricultural centre for training farmers and their wives and 
4-H Club members in farm practices generally, and specifically 
in dairying and poultry rearing is being developed at Litchfield, 
a property of 1214 acres taken over from the Lands Department. 
Pastures of Wynne and Pangola grass were established, suitable 
dairy buildings and a deep-litter chicken run built, and dairy 
heifers bought. 
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Trials in laying down diversion ditches instead of contour 
trenches were made and are proving popular and successful. 

The Authority continued to develop bridgehead sites, and now 
has over 100 acres under its control on these sites. 


Trials in growing alfalfa and manufacturing alfalfa meal showed 
great promise. A number of plots was laid down during the 
year on the various soil types. Regular cuttings were made, and 
the best plot gave a yield of 26 tons per acre of green material. 
The finished meal is of good quality, high in protein content. 


An artificial insemination service was started, and 147 dairy 
cows and heifers inseminated. 


At the end of December there were 1,821 active farm plans, 
embracing 8,054 acres and involving a committed expenditure of 
£87,966. 10s. 3d. The actual total amount paid to farmers as 
subsidies was £27,914. lls. 4d. The bulk of the expenditure was 
for basic soil conservation work. 


The Credit arrangements are going well. Loans amounting 
to £29,123. 13/- were approved, and £2,166. 4s. 3d. issued. Most 
of the loans are for dairy cattle, and will be issued when enough 
suitable grass has been established by the farmers. 


Probably the most satisfactory aspect of the programme is that 
relating to afforestation and the establishment of a tree-crop 
economy based on coffee and cacao, and popularising the use of 
fertilizers. 


The following plants were distributed and planted:— 


Timber, forest and fruit trees... 163,215 
Coffee seedlings ihe i 251,000 
Cacao Plants te = 95,000 


A workshop was established for the training of young persons in 
weaving and general handicraft. 


However, the most outstanding work of the year was the com- 
pletion of the sociological survey. To the already considerable 
amount of knowledge of the land has been added most useful 
information on the people of the Area. ‘The Authority is now 
fully equipped to continue its work with confidence. 
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CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT IN JAMAICA 


THE CO-OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT was established on the Ist 
of January, 1950, as a result of The Co-operative Societies 
Law, Cap. 75, which makes provision for the constitution, registra- 
tion and control of co-operative societies. 

The Law provides for the appointment of a Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies and confers upon the Registrar such powers of 
supervision, inspection and audit as are necessary to ensure adequate 
control of co-operative societies. 


The functions of the Department include:— 

(a) the investigation of applications for registration from co- 
operative societies in order to ensure that none but genuine 
co-operative societies shall be registered as such; 

(b) investigation from time totime into the affairs of registered 
societies to ensure that they continue to operate on genuine 
co-operative lines; 

(c) maintenance of a system of supervision, audit and in- 
spection of records; 

(d) investigation into and arbitration of disputes arising between 
co-operatives, their officers or members and the public; 

(e) dissolution and liquidation of registered societies. 

At the 3lst of December, 1950, there was 1 society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Law. The register at the 3lst 
of December, 1956, shows 169 societies, classified as under:— 


Thrift and Loan (including Credit Unions) 82 


Consumers be bx 20 
Fishermen’s - gd 12 
Transport and Tillage Be 4 
Credit and Marketing .. de 3 
Marketing ae es 34 
Co-operative Farming .. 2 
Cattle Insurance ] 
Land Lease as = 2 
Irrigation .. ae ge 3 
Land Purchase 2 
Federations 4 
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14 societies were registered during 1956, i.e. 


Credit Unions 9 
Consumers 3 
Land Purchase ] 
Fishermen’s a os l 


It is estimated that at the end of 1956 the total assets of registered 
co-operative societies were £700,000, while membership is approxi- 
mately 24,000 persons. 

Co-operative development in the Island at present appears to be 
entering a third distinct stage. In the beginning there was a period 
of approximately 10 years characterised by a great deal of voluntary 
effort and experiment which culminated in the growth of societies 
and their demand for adequate legislation and a Department. 

Following this, came the second period, which saw the passing 
of the Co-operative Societies Law and the setting up of the Co- 
operative Department with the functions outlined above. This 
period served to regularise the rules and operating practices of 
societies, and to afford them the benefit of continuous supervision 
together with annual audit. 

While this continues, the third stage which the movement is 
apparently entering may be defined as a stage of business pro- 
motion. Societies are now endeavouring to adopt better and 
more up-to-date business practices which will enhance any other 
effort they may be making to expand membership and develop 
members’ support. 

This latest stage, which has been brought about in some measure 
by competition, has resulted in some instances in satisfying develop- 
ment, particularly in Thrift and Credit Societies. 


Credit Untons 

The strongest arm of the Co-operative Movement in the Island 
continues to be the Credit Unions. There were 80 of these regis- 
tered at the end of 1956, with a share capital exceeding £} million. 
There are over 12,000 members in these societies, which have gained 
tremendous strength from industrial and other occupational groups. 
There is a federal structure for these societies, the Jamaica Co- 
operative Credit Union League Limited, which is at present 
affiliated to the Credit Union National Association in the United 
States of America. This development and relationship has resulted 
in societies’ members being afforded the benefits of loan protection 
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and life savings insurance. Under the plan group insurance 
policies are held by the individual societies with terms which 
provide that the loan balances of credit union members in the case 
of death are paid off without recourse to share holdings or other 
collateral securitics, and existing share holdings are doubled and 
paid to beneficiaries in the same event. 


Agricultural Co-operatives 

There has been a strong trend towards development of co-operatives 
for agriculturists. In the field of Credit and Marketing, the Mid- 
Clarendon Development Co-operative Limited noted remarkable 
achievements in the year ended the 30th of June, 1956. 


Loans Loans Loan Balances 
Granted Repaid Outstanding 
Crop 
Productiun £ os. d. £os. d. £ os. d. 
Rice 59,675 11 8 38,728 5 6 20,947 6 2 
Cane 25,432 8 11 20,678 11 0 4,753 17 11 
Land 
Clearance 26,581 4 6 6,507 1 QO 20,074 3 6 
Fluming/ 
Embank- 
ment 2,466 5 7 37 10 O 2,428 15 7 


Total £114,155 10 8 £65,951 7 6 £48,204 3 2 


Government loan funds continued to be the chief source of 
Agricultural Credit to members of the Co-operative. The following 
figures indicate the Society’s lending activities over the past four 
years:— 

1952-53 =: 1953-54 = («1954-55 =: 1955-56 


Loans made on rice 


production .. £7,956 £6,185 £19,524 £24,340 
Loans made on cane 

production .. £7,439 £6,928 £4,341 £4,468 
Loans made on land 

clearance .. £11,001 £2,524 ~ £3,461 £3,265 


Loans made on 
fluming/embankment Nil Nil £2,146 £320 
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A record crop of paddy was reaped in the area, and hulled and 
marketed by the Co-operative—totalling some 860 tons of clean 
rice. The comparative figures of production over the past four 
years, set out hereunder, illustrate increases in rice production 
handled by the Society:—. 


1952-53: 1953-54 = «1954-55: 1955-356 


Quantity of paddy .. 491,926 847,000 2,294,000 3,267,000 


handled Ib. lb. Ib. Ib. 
Value of paddy 
handled .. £11,325 £20,793 £52,104 £72,092 


Finished rice sold 

through Co-operative £9,905 £21,537 £52,818 £72,633 
Sale of by-products 

(bran) on £182 £216 £1,378 £2,862 


The types of rice produced in the area were restricted to the 
Buffalo and Blue Bonnett (long grain) varieties. Yields were 
satisfactory, with some farmers averaging yields of as high as 
2,900 Ib. of paddy per acre. It is estimated that the overall 
average yield was about 1,800 lb. of paddy per acre. 


Co-operative Farming 

This type of Land Settlement, which is given every encourage- 
‘ment and support by Government, is regarded as an experiment in 
leasehold tenure, on a co-operative basis, the major purpose being 
to determine whether co-operative farming of a property as a 
single unit by a group of peasant farmers with leasehold tenure is a 
system which can be satisfactorily applied in Jamaica. 


There are two such societies in the Island, and in each case the 
property was procured from Government on a 99 year lease on the 
following conditions:— 


(a) that it should be operated as a single unit on a co-operative 
basis ; 

(b) that the society should farm the land according to the 
principles of good husbandry, as adjudged by the Director 
of Agriculture; 

(c) that the society should pay an annual rent of 3% of the 
value of the property at the date of the commencement 
of the lease; 
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(d) that the society should pay all local rates and taxes; 

(e) that the society should employ as Manager of the pro- 
perty, a person to be seconded from or approved by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The societies have received loans from Government for the 
following purposes:— 

(a) Capital Development 

(b) Housing for members 

(c) Working Capital. 


Farm Development Scheme 

Under the New Farm Development Scheme, Treadways Co- 
operative Transport and Tillage Society Limited has already been 
declared an Approved Lending Agency to provide a ready channel 
for the provision of Agricultural Credit to farmers in the area. 


Special Projects 

In South St. Elizabeth two new projects have been launched 
through the St. Elizabeth/Manchester Co-operative Growers’ 
Federation Limited with a view to assisting the agricultural 
development and recovery of the area. 


(1) Tank Building Government funds have been made 
available on loan to members of primary societies in the 
South St. Elizabeth area for erecting water tanks. 


(2) Pineapples In order to balance the agricultural economy 
of the area—one which is subject to the rigours of periodic 
and severe droughts—pineapples have been introduced 
to the farmers as a substitute crop, and approximately 
400,000 suckers have been distributed to members of 
co-operative Societies in the area by the Federation. Loan 
funds have been made available on this project for the 
obtaining of fertiliser. 


Coffee Co-operatives 

There are three registered co-operatives marketing Coffee. 
The two older societies operate in the Blue Mountain area, which 
is noted for the high quality of coffee produced. Both these socie- 
ties again had a successful year of trading, with sales of clean 
coffee amounting to £57,300. These societies now have reserves 
and other undistributed surpluses (at the end of their fiscal periods 
in 1956) amounting to £24,800. 
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Transport and Tillage 

The four Transport and Tillage Co-operative Societies continued 
to operate during 1956 in the agrarian groups which they serve. 
As was pointed out before, the success of the Treadways Transport 
and Tillage Society has resulted in its being declared an Approved 
Lending Agency under the Farm Development Scheme. These 
societies now have six motor trucks and a variety of farm implements 
for serving members’ needs. 


Consumer Co-operatives 

The Consumer Co-operative Movement was the subject of 
specialist help during the year. This section of the Island develop- 
ment has been weak, particularly in the field of management and, 
through the kindness of the International Co-operative Alliance, 
a specialist in management training has been loaned to the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica to assist in developing good staffs and proper 
trading practices in the societies. The specialist officer will re- 
main in the Island until the middle of 1957. 


Insurance 

The Jamaica Agricultural Society Cattle Insurance Co-opera- 
tive Society Limited, which operates throughout the entire Island, 
continued to intensify its work. In addition to insuring farmers’ 
cattle, it now makes loans to members for the purchase of dairy 
cattle. The original government loan to the society of £5,000 was 
increased by a further amount of £5,000 during 1956. 


General 

The importance of Jamaica’s co-operative development in the 
entire Caribbean area was brought sharply into focus in the latter 
part of 1956, when two proposed regional Confederations held 
their inaugural meetings in the Island. 


Early in November, a Conference aimed at forming a Caribbean 
Co-operative Federation embracing both the English speaking 
territories and Latin republics bordering on the Caribbean was 
held at the Manor House Hotel, and attended by 18 delegates 
representing five British territories, and nine others, including the 
United States of America and Puerto Rico. This Conference 
set up a provisional committee to finalise the draft rules for the 
Confederation, which should be officially formed in 1957. 
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Early in December the Credit Unions of the British territories in 
the Caribbean area met in conference in Kingston for one week 
discussing pertinent problems of their operations and laying plans 
for a British West Indian Federation of Credit Unions. Nine British 
West Indian territories, as well as the Republic of Panama, were 
represented at these discussions and, as in the earlier conference, a 
steering Cummittee was set up to bring the proposed body into being. 


Through the courtesy of the International Co-operative Alliance, 
Mr. Edwin Healey of the Birkenhead Co-operative Society Limited, 
London, was loaned to the Government of Jamaica to give specialist 
training in Consumer Co-operative Store Management. As 
was mentioned earlier, Mr. Healey, in performing this duty, will 
remain in the Island until the middle of 1957. 


Training 

At the request of governments of some of the British Caribbean 
Islands, the Co-operative Department is being used as a base for 
training of officers proposed for the post of Registrar in these res- 
pective territories. ‘Two such designated officers were arranged for 
in 1956. The selectee from St. Lucia commenced work during 
the year, while the officer from Grenada is due to arrive in the 
Island early in 1957. 


LAND VALUATION, LAND TAXATION AND RATING 


FoR SOME TIME there has been general dissatisfaction with the 
system of land valuation, land taxation and rating. The need has 
been felt not only for a general revaluation of properties, but also 
for a change in the present base (i.e. improved capital values) on 
which land taxes are assessed. 


The Valuation Law, Cap. 405 of the Laws of Jamaica, provides 
for septennial revaluation of properties. It was as far back as 1928 
that the last general revaluation, which included all properties, was 
made. A revaluation was made in 1937, but properties which 
were then on the roll at values below £200 in value were not 
revalued. The omission of properties below £200 from the 1937 
scheme of revaluation was clearly indicative of a lack of uniformity 
in the rolls at the very outset. 
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During the period of 19 years since the last revaluation, the rolls 
have not been left undisturbed. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Law, the practice has been to amend the values of such 
properties on the rolls as have been transferred or have had new 
buildings erected or other improvements effected. 


The attempt to amend the values of such properties has been met 
with great resistance from ingivers. In the case of properties trans- 
ferred, the ingivers contend that it would be unfair to amend the 
valuation of such properties to the full extent of the market value 
as revealed by sale—the argument being that similar properties 
which have not been sold, but which are equally valuable, will 
remain on the roll undisturbed. In the case of properties the values 
of which have been increased by new building works or other 
improvements, the ingivers contend that to place these properties 
on the roll at their current market values would create anomalies 
in as much as older properties, the values of which have not been 
disturbed on the roll, would be assessed for taxes and rates on values 
which were far below market values. 


It is not surprising that in the face of such pressure from ingivers 
the Collectors of Taxes have attempted to place new assessments on 
the roll at figures below market values, but the impossible task of 
increasing assessments and at the same time trying to maintain 
some semblance of uniformity is becoming increasingly absurd as 
values continue to rise and anomalies are constantly being empha- 
sised. 

The need for a general revaluation has been self-evident for years 
—in fact an abortive attempt was made in 1947 to revalue real pro- 
perty in the Corporate Area of Kingston and St. Andrew on the 
present basis of improved values, but was discontinued as a result 
of public protests. 


Quite apart from the need for a revaluation is the long felt need 
to provide a more rational base for the imposition of land taxes. 


Under the present system of land taxation, the base on which the 
tax is imposed is the improved value of properties. It should be 
emphasised that the improved value includes the value of all 
buildings and development of whatever character on the land. 


A clear disadvantage of the present system is that the taxpayer Is 
discouraged from making improvements to his land in as much as 
tax liability increases whtnever an improvement is effected. 
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What is not so obvious is the fact that the cost (from the viewpoint 
of the tax) of keeping lands idle or inefficiently utlilised is relatively 
low. This is so because the values of lands which are not utilised 
or are inefficiently utilised form a smaller percentage of the total 
taxable values of all properties on the roll than would be the case 
if the taxable value did not include the value of improvements. 
Consequently, if the taxable values of these properties are relatively 
low, the tax payable will be relatively low. The effect of the 
relatively low cost of keeping lands idle or inefficiently utilised is to 
encourage speculation in land with consequent high land prices and 
a check on development. 


At this stage it is useful to recapitulate the recent history of 
efforts to reform the system of land valuation, land taxation and 
rating. | 


In 1943 a Commission under the chairmanship of the Honourable 
Simon Bloomberg was appointed to inquire into the system of 
valuing real property for purposes of taxation. This Commission 
recommended that unimproved value should be the basis for land 
taxation. 


The recommendation to introduce unimproved value taxation 
was also endorsed by the Mission of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, in their report on the “‘Economic 
Development of Jamaica’’, published in 1952. 


In 1954, Professor J. R. and Mrs. U. K. Hicks were invited to 
visit Jamaica to enquire into and report upon the revenue system of 
the Island. In their Report on Finance and Taxation in Jamaica, 
Professor and Mrs. Hicks advised against the system of unimproved 
value taxation, and proposed a compromise system which it was 
felt would allow the work of revaluation to proceed on the accus- 
tomed lines, using improved values as the basis for land taxation, 
but attempting to secure the benefits of unimproved walues by a 
system of temporary deductions to be applied selectively in accor- 
dance with the Government’s policy towards various types of 
improvements. 


When the present Government assumed office in early 1955, one 
of the matters it had to consider was the report of Professor and 
Mrs. Hicks. After detailed study of the report, the Government 
decided not to accept the land taxation proposals of Professor and 
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Mrs. Hicks as it was felt that, subject to certain modifications, the 
application of the principles of unimproved land value taxation to 
Jamaica was feasible and desirable. It was also felt that there was 
no real substance in the point made by Professor and Mrs. Hicks 
that a revaluation properly carried out on the improved value or 
any other basis would involve any less effort than a revaluation on 
the unimproved value basis. 


At this stage the Government was faced with the problem of 
recruiting personnel who had experience in formulating, organising 
and directing a programme of valuation based on unimproved 
values. Thanks to the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration the Government has been able to secure the services 
of a team of land valuation experts from Australia. 


The senior member of the team, Dr. J. F. N. Murray, arrived in 
Jamaica on the 26th of April, 1956, to carry out a preliminary survey 
into the problems of valuation, land taxation and rating. Dr. 
Murray has since left the Island and his final report has not at the 
time of writing been received from United Nations. In a prelimin- 
ary report, however, Dr. Murray has recommended that steps 
should be taken to implement a programme of revaluation having 
for its basic objective the ascertaining of both improved and un- 
improved values as a basis for a rational solution to the land tax 
and rating problem. 

The other member of the team is Mr. J. M. Copes, who will 
organise and direct the programme for a period of two years in the 
first instance. 


As a first step towards facilitating the implementation of the 
scheme for a general revaluation of properties, a new Land Valua- 
tion Law, based on recommendations by Dr. Murray, was enacted 
in December, 1956. The Law has not at the time of writing been 
proclaimed. 


The administration of the new Law is vested in the Commissioner 
of Valuations, upon whom the onus for making valuations will be 
placed, Under the present Valuation Law, Cap. 405, the landowner 
is, in the first place, required to make his own valuation of the land 
and render an ingiving to the Collector of Taxes. 


The new Law contains provision for a landowner who is dissatis- 
fied with the value attributed by the Commissioner to his land to 
lodge an objection with the Commissioner and, if necessary, to 
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appeal to a Valuation Board, and from thence to the Court of 
Appeal. The Commissioner will also have a right of appeal from 
the Valuation Board to the Court of Appeal. 

Valuation field work will commence early in 1957, and it is 
estimated that the scheme will be completed within three years. 
The initial technical staff will comprise the following—1l Com- 
missioner of Valuation, | Deputy Commissioner of Valuation, 
2 Supervising Valuers, 5 Valuers Grade I, 7 Valuers Grade II, 
1 Senior Survey Draughtsman, | Draughtsman Grade II and 
30 Survey Technical Assistants. 


THE FOREST DEPARTMENT 


Forest Policy 

The Forest Policy, which forms the working basis for Government’s 
operation of the Forest Department, was implemented in so far as 
personnel and funds allowed. A brief resume of this policy is as 
follows:— 

(1) The establishment of adequate Forest Reserves under 
public ownership and their management on the basis 
of conservation and development for multiple use (pro- 
tective, productive, scenic, recreational and wild life). 

(2) Afforestation of suitable accessible areas to augment the 
Natural Forest Reserves. 

(3) The encouragement of sound forest management on 
private lands. 

(4) The development of the silviculture and the use of native 
grown timbers and other forest products to provide the 
highest possible proportion of the Island’s requirements 
in these materials. 


The Forest Estate 

Protection of Forest Reserves was continued. Detected Forest 
Offences have remained at a high level. Considerable theft, 
most of which is undetected, occurs on Crown Lands due to the 
small staff available to carry out adequate patrol. Most of the 
Island’s Forest Reserves and unreserved Crown Lands are in 
inhospitable, steep country, and the available staff has done ex- 
tremely well; nevertheless it cannot be said that the first point of 
the Forest Policy has been fully covered. Z 
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Forestry on Private Lands 

Excellent protection has been practised by some landowners. 
The destruction of large amounts of potentially valuable forest 
does however occur on a wide scale. The Scheme for State 
Assistance for Private Afforestation has not been so successful as 
had been hoped. A proposal to renew the Scheme and place it 
on the same basis as the Scheme operated by the Land Authorities 
has been submitted for approval. 


During the year three new applications were approved bringing 
the total number of participants to 38. 


75 acres of new planting were completed, bringing the total area 
planted to date to 570 acres. The general condition of the planta- 
tions is good; it is important that the owners maintain their timber 
plots in good order. Advice on techniques is always available. 


Afforestation 
Seed Collection 1956 has not been good for the production 
of seeds and it has not been possible to obtain the requirements 
for the annual programme. Seed purchases amounted to 
5,748 lb. consisting of Mahoe, Broadleaf, West Indian Cedar, 
Mahogany, Teak, Bitter Damson, Spanish Elm, Fiddlewood, 
Eucalyptus species, Cypress species and Pine species. 


Nursery Programme 3,257 |b. of seeds had been sown in the 
Nurseries by the end of 1956. This represents approximately 
60% of the seeds collected; the remainder will be sown at an 
early date. 


There are 3 central Nurseries at Hog Hole, Twickenham 
Park and Gilpin with an aggregate area of about 30 acres. 
An additional 15 acres is available for sowing in 1957-58. 
These Nurseries produce seedlings for distribution to all 
Government Agencies, the public, and for Departmental 
Afforestation work. Plants can be obtained by application 
to the Forest Department, 2B North Street, Kingston, or to the 
District Supervisors at Moneague and Wait-a-Bit. 


Just over one million plants were lifted from the Nurseries 
during 1956. The principal species were Mahoe, Mahogany, 
Cedar, Eucalyptus species, Pine species, Bitter Damson, 
Cassia siamea and Silky Oak. 
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630,000 plants were distributed during the year. This 
represents approximately 47% of the total number of plants 
lifted from the Nurseries. The principal agencies for dis- 
tribution were the Yallahs Valley Land Authority, the 
Christiana Area Land Authority, the Extension Services of the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society. A large number of private orders was supplied 
direct from the Forest Department. The balance of the 
plants was used departmentally for project work to augment 
production from nurseries on the project sites. No follow up 
on development of plants issued to Agencies or casual pur- 
chasers is possible due to lack of staff. This does not apply, of 
course, to Departmental planting or to issues of plants under the 
Scheme for State Assistance for Private Afforestation: for these 
cases follow up is vigorous. 


The stock of seedlings held at the three Central Nurseries 
at the end of the year was estimated to be over one million 
plants. | 


New Planting During 1956 the weather was extremely favour- 
able for afforestation, and very good growth and survival has 
occurred in newly planted areas. The principal species 
planted were Mahoe, Eucalyptus species, Pine species, Broad- 
leaf, Cedar and Bitter Damson. The indigenous species 
appear to require more exacting conditions on the site than the 
exotic species now used which appear to be very tolerant to the 
extremely poor soil conditions on the exposed steep slopes 
which occur on most of the planting areas. Special mention 
may be made of the phenomenal growth of Pinus occidentalis, 
and this species of Pine could well prove of enormous economic 
value to Jamaica if it continues to develop as it has to date. 
Unfortunately, very serious difficulty is being encountered in 
securing seed of this species, which occurs only in Haiti, Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic. 

400 acres had been planted departmentally up to the 31st 
of December, 1956. ‘This total is belowthe average annual 
planting of 500 acres; this is partly due to a change in Pine 
species used, and will be overcomein 1957 whenitis hoped that 
seeds of the new species will be forthcoming (Pinus caribaea and 
Pinus occidentalis). ‘The gross acreage planted under the 
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Island’s Afforestation Scheme is 8,421 acres, and is considered 
reasonable progress. 

181,577 plants were used for re-filling gaps in the existing 
plantations during the year. This is principally for replacing 
certain species that have proven non-tolerant to certain areas 
and are not making any progress. From experience gained 
in past years, the knowledge of suitable species for exacting 
areas has improved and thus better results are being obtained. 


Food Forests 

The term “Food Forest”? has recently been introduced into 
local Forest terminology, and is used to describe the Scheme for 
planting Fruit trees on areas controlled by the Forest Department. 

The programme for 1956 was for the preparation of land and the 
planting of a variety of Fruit trees on an area of 100 acres. The 
fruit trees are supplied by the Agronomy Division of the Department 
of Agriculture. During the rainy season, that is the period Septem- 
ber—December, the total number of trees received from the 
Agricultural Department’s Nurseries was 3,480. This proved in- 
sufficient to enable completion of the 100 acres of planting. The 
following species were received—Breadfruit, Ackee, Guinep, 
Otaheite Apple, Tamarind, Star Apple, Soursop and Cashew. 
The total acreage planted is 35 acres. 

It is proposed to complete the programme in the Spring of 1957 
if plants and funds are available. 


Utilisation 

Limited sales of all forms of Forest produce continued to the 
greatest degree possible, bearing in mind the need for maintaining 
replacement of trees cut, by younger developing stock. This 
principle of sustained yield must be maintained if the present 
generation is not to fell trees which are the birthright of coming 
generations. . 


Research 
General The work under this head was confined chiefly to 
problems arising from afforestation works. Progress has been 
maintained in discovering suitable species to use on the varying 
planting sites. In many cases the problem has been one of 
finding species of any worth able to thrive under adverse soil 
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conditions. Pinus occidentalis, referred to earlier as being 
very promising, was found as a direct result of work carried out 
under the Department’s modest Research programme. 


Nursery technques Work has continued on pre-treatment of 
Forest tree seeds which cause difficulty in germination. Seeds 
of Cedar (Cedrela odorata) have been treated with CAO 
(Quicklime) to determine to what extent the two factors of 
temperature and moisture condition the viability of the seeds, 
and of these two factors which is the more important. Work 
continues. Trials in the nursery to determine whether Jamaica 
Cedar will develop better in the seedling stage if shaded gave 
no conclusive result. 


Natural Regeneration This process, where the natural Forest 
seeds itself, has received some attention. Trial plots were 
selected in areas where young valuable trees appear to thrive, 
only to die due to overcrowding and overshading from larger 
and usually worthless species. On these plots the Forest was 
cleared or thinned. The reaction from the young valuable 
species is encouraging. Further work on a wider scale will 
take place if funds allow. This highly technical and difficult 
aspect of Silviculture was hampered by lack of trained staff 
at all levels. 


Thinning This essential and normally routine operation in 
established plantations has been receiving further attention as 
the plantations become overcrowded. The degree of opening 
required for each species of tree has been the subject of study, 
which will continue for a number of years. As with the 
Natural Regeneration, experimental work was confined to 
small areas due to lack of trained personnel. 


Miscellaneous , 
Public Relations The Forest Department maintained a 
successful exhibit at the Denbigh and at the Frome Agricultural 
Shows. Interest shown by the public was considerable. 


Museum ‘The collection of wood specimens at the Forest 
Department’s headquarters was maintained, and specimens 
were produced for supply to bona Ade enquirers. 
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THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


Most JAMAICAN FISHING METHODS catch fish living on or 
near the sea-bed. In consequence, the natural evolution 
of the industry has been limited by the geography of the Island. 
The surrounding shallow-water shelf is not extensive—on the 
north coast it extends only a few hundred yards in some areas— 
and beyond this the sea-bed slopes sharply into water too deep to 
permit bottom fishing to be carried out efficiently without the use of 
power equipment. In consequence, the industry has not risen 
above a peasant level operation, and even the extension of fishing 
onto the off-shore Pedro Cays has done little to change this, the 
fishing being carried out by traditional canoes with large powered 
craft providing servicing facilities only. 

Traditionally, fishing has been carried out from dug-out canoes, 
which are propelled by oars or by the wind when it is favourable. 
This lack of mechanical power, combined with the relatively small 
size and the narrow beam of the canoes, restricts the range of opera- 
tion and limits fishing to the calmer weather. Outboard engines 
are, however, now available to commercial fishermen under 
generous hire-purchase terms as a result of the establishment of a 
Fisheries Loans Board. This has greatly encouraged mechanisation 
of canoes in the pilot area in which the Government Fisheries 
Programme is being implemented. 


Methods of fish capture are also limited in variety and produc- 
tivity. Fish-pots and hand-lines are commonly used, but some 
units employ beach seines, gill-nets, turtle-nets or single trolling 
lines. Although action is being taken to introduce new fishing 
methods, interest in such jis, as yet, limited to a relatively few 
fishermen. 


On the other hand, the man-power available to the industry 
is considerable. No accurate statistics are available, but at least 
5,000 persons rely on fishing as a principal source of their livelihood, 
apart from a large number of part-time fishermen. These fisher- 
men are widely dispersed around the Island on approximately 140 
beaches, but the majority are concentrated along the south coast 
beaches from Kingston westwards—the area which abuts the main 
fishing banks. 

As a consequence of the relatively low level of development in 
the industry, catches are not high, and fluctuate in response to 
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weather conditions and the phase of the moon. Imported supplies 
of salted and dried fish, therefore, form an important part of the 
diet of the population, the natural increase of which yearly makes 
this dependence on external supplies more marked. The total im- 
port of fisheries products in 1952 amounted to approximately 
22,000,000 Ib. valued at over £1,200,000. Subsequently imports 
have risen steadily and in 1955 exceeded 28,000,000 Ib. valued at 
over £1,600,000. In that year alone imports of salted cod-fish 
amounted to approximately 17,749,333 lb. valued at £1,024,722. 

The establishment of a Fisheries Division in December, 1949, 
and the provision of additional staff and facilities during 1955 to 
permit the implementation of a programme of development of the 
marine fisheries were recognition of the gravity of this situation. 


Freshwater Fishertes 

Unlike many countries in which fish culture has been developed 
through long years of trial and error and unlike other Jamaican 
agricultural industries which have long become traditional, Jamaica 
has no tradition of fish culture. It represents a new concept with 
many problems, and it appears that the farming community, with 
its natural conservatism, must be peacefully persuaded into the new 
industry, of which they had no previous knowledge. Despite these 
considerations, gratifying progress was again made during 1956, 
especially since many farmers who have followed the technical 
guidance afforded them by the Fisheries Division have reaped 
consistently large fish from their ponds through the new fish culture 
technique, now known as “‘monosex”’ culture, which the Division 
developed in 1954. However, the research work which continues 
to be necessary and the limited staff available are limiting factors 
in extension work, especially since the farmers must be serviced from 
the preparation of their ponds to the reaping and marketing of the 
fish. 


The improved technique contemplated the use of the male 
and the likely abandonment of the female in the species Tilapia 
mossambica. However, work previously undertaken to establish 
the possible utilisation of the female in order to avoid waste, 
was continued with significant results. Specimens of female 
Tilapia ranging between 400 and 900 grams have been produced 
without artificial fertilisation or supplementary feeding. So far 
as is known, these represent the largest specimens of female 
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T. mossambica ever to have been produced in ponds. It is 
noteworthy also that male fish of the species produced in ponds 
in Jamaica range in weight as high as 1,200 grams, since there is no 
record of such sizes being produced elsewhere in the world. Analy- 
sis of the entire population of a pond at Twickenham Park Fish 
Culture Experimental Station recently reaped showed that the 
smallest fish weighed 450 grams, and that weights ranged up to 
1,000 grams without artificial feeding. 


Further research work was carried out in connection with the 
growing of T. mossambica in concrete tanks, and under ‘‘monosex” 
culture fish ranging in weight between 450 and 1,000 grams have 
been produced in 16 months without artificial feeding. Further 
research was also undertaken into the effect of the factor of physical 
space upon the growth of individual fish, and preliminary results 
achieved indicate that the growth of individual fish is seriously 
affected by the rate of stocking. 


Work on the acclimatisation to and the growing in freshwater of 
the coastal marine species Megalops atlanticus in association with 
Tilapia, the former as predator and game fish, continued with 
encouraging results. The former species has proved itself to be 
capable of significantly reducing the population of Tilapia and of 
good growth in consequence. Specimens weighing up to 5,000 
grams have been grown at Twickenham Park Fish Culture 
Station. Much work, however, remains to be done in order to 
establish the advantages of an ecological association between the 
two species. 


The advent of the Agricultural Development Corporation into 
experimental hand-planting of swamp rice provided an opportunity 
to further the preliminary investigation into the possibility of grow- 
ing 7. mossambica in rice fields. Adaptation of the fields in an area 
of approximately 10 acres was carried out and an experimental as 
well as a control area have been established and stocked with 
Tilapia in order to test the productivity of the water, the effect 
upon therice as well as other factors. Other investigations include 
ecological studies of the indigenous species Agonostomus monticola 
and preliminary investigation of a species of the genus Cichlasoma, 
specimens of which were brought to Jamaica by Dr. C. F. Hickling. 
c.M.G., Fisheries Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
from British Honduras, and which proved to be a new species not 
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previously the subject of taxonomical investigation. Resulting 
from specimens forwarded to the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia through the Science Museum of the Institute of 
Jamaica the species has been named Cichlaurus hicklingz. 

In accordance with the pattern laid down of decentralising fish 
culture by producing fish in or near centres of consumption, the 
number of farmers’ ponds and tanks in various parts of the Island 
which have been stocked with T. mossambica supplied free of cost 
was increased to 216. This pattern is expected to reduce transport 
and distribution costs with benefit to the consumer. 

Many farmers having reaped and disposed of their first crop of 
fish are growing their second crop. Nonetheless, efforts are being 
made by the Fisheries Division to work out marketing methods 
which would stimulate production. To this end substantial quanti- 
ties of fish have been sold alive and a sizeable storage tank has been 
constructed at Headquarters and tests have been carried out with 
encouraging results in connection with the storage and maintenance 
of large numbers of marketable live fish for sale. Successful storage 
and sale of live fish under such conditions would reduce the necessity 
for refrigeration facilities. 


Marine Fisheries 

The revised programme of development of the marine fisheries, 
which was approved in August, 1955, could not be implemented 
until 1956 when office accommodation and other facilities became 
available for the Fisheries Division. Development work during 
1955 and early 1956 was also dislocated by the diversion of staff to 
implement the relief measures provided for fishermen who lost 
equipment in the storms which accompanied hurricane Janet in 
1955. 

The major phase of the programme implemented during the year 
followed the establishment of a Fisheries Loans Board. This 
organisation provides credit facilities for commercial fishermen by 
supplying outboard engines under generous hire-purchase terms. 
By the 30th of November, 1956, seventy-five engines valued at 
£7,896. 8/- had been supplicd and recoveries amounting to 
£3,333. 18/- had been made. Overdue accounts amounted to 
£37. 17s. 2d. only—a most satisfactory position and one which 
demonstrates that fishermen are both appreciative and worthy. of 
assistance. a 
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Part of the success of this scheme is, however, due to linking 
it with the supply of duty-free gasolene and oil. An additional 
charge is made in respect of such purchases by the operators of 
engines supplied under the credit scheme, and this is credited to 
their engine account to offset periods of poor fishing when the in- 
come of the fishermen is reduced. 


Credit facilities are also available to fishermen’s co-operative 
groups and societies for any project designed to increase production 
or facilitate marketing, but only one small loan, for the completion 
of a large canoe, has been approved to the end of 1956. 


The programme also envisages the introduction of inboard 
engines, and for this purpose two small, open fishing vessels were 
imported. The first of these, a 20-foot ‘‘Fifie’ fishing boat, was 
lost off Kingston in February as the result of heavy weather. It 
was, however, subsequently located and salvaged and is being 
brought back into commission. The second vessel, a 30-foot surf 
boat, has been engaged in deep-water fishing with fish-pots since 
its arrival. Results suggest that there is a small commercial fishery 
near to Kingston along the ninety-fathom line. The vessel is 
equipped with a pot-hauler which represents the first introduction 
of power into fishing operations in Jamaica. 


In conjunction with this programme, it is also proposed to 
introduce fishing methods not at present employed by local fisher- 
men, and to improve those already in use. This work is directed 
towards the pelagic fisheries which are little exploited at present. 
Initially work has been confined to multiple-line trolling and lift-net 
fishing, but a lack of knowledge of the movement of pelagic fish 
has hindered progress. 


Considerable assistance has also been given to the fishermen by 
reducing the cost of the materials from which their fishing equipment 
is made. The exemption from customs duty of all such articles 
used solely in the fishing industry was effective throughout 1956. 
The sales service instituted by the Jamaica Co-operative Union in 
1955 with a loan of £3,000 from the Government of Jamaica was 
also of considerable assistance in this respect. One of the most 
valuable contributions made by this service was the stabilisation 
of the price of mesh wire in spite of the heavy demands which 
arose after hurricane Janet. This organisation also greatly assisted 
the industry when, in October, 1956, they took over the agency for 
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Cayman Rope. In doing so they were able to offer a higher price 
to the producers without increasing the price to the local fishermen. 
In consequence, supplies have improved and the serious shortage 
in this commodity has been overcome at least immediately. The 
opportunity was also taken to treat small consignments of this 
rope with a rope preservative. This has been found to increase the 
durability of the rope, and should allow the build-up of stocks for 
future emergencies. 


Apart from the normal requirements of the fishermen, which 
include nylon lines, hooks, lamps, mesh wire, rope and cotton lines, 
the Co-operative, in conjunction with the Fisheries Division, have 
introduced waterproof clothing and machine-made cotton netting. 
The associated sales service operated by the Fisheries Division for 
articles not in commercial demand has also been responsible for the 
introduction of net preservatives, nylon twines and netting, com- 
passes, gasolene tins, engine accessories and improved insulatory 
materials for the preparation of storage boxes for ice and fish. 


The organisation of fishermen into co-operative societies and 
groups was continued by the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission 
during the year. Three additional officers were provided to ex- 
pedite this programme. By the 30th of November, 1956 there were 
eleven registered societies with 1,050 members and 60 unregistered 
groups with 2,000 members. Progress in the management of these 
co-operative bodies was also significant and the fishermen were able 
to take charge of the consolidated All-Island Fishermen’s Co- 
operative Society by the end of the year. 


The Industrial Development Corporation continued their 
support of development of marine fisheries during the year. This 
body sanctioned loans amounting to £1,600 for the development of 
the fisheries on the Pedro Cays and for off-shore fishing during 1956. 
On the other hand, the oyster and shrimp projects were wound up 
during the year, and the lobster collection project handed over to 
private enterprise. 


The Government of Jamaica also acquired an ice-factory in 
Kingston. The closure of this factory in 1955 led to a serious ice 
shortage which greatly hampered the fishing industry during the 
summer months. The re-opening of this factory under commercial 
management had avoided a recurrence of this shortage during 1956. 
It is also understood that this. factory, which is centrally situated in. 
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the area allocated for fisheries development will also provide quick- 
freezing and low-temperature storage space shortly. This will 
greatly facilitate commercial development of the off-shore 
fisheries. 


The problem of fishing beaches has been greatly simplified during 
the year following the establishment of the Beach Control Authority. 
Every effort is now being made to provide beach facilities for 
fishermen on a permanent basis and traditional beaches are further 
safe-guarded by the Prescription (Amendment) Law, 1955. 


Conservation 

The Fisheries Division is also responsible for the implementation 
of the Wild Life Protection Law, Cap. 413, in so far as it concerns 
aquatic life. For this purpose, twelve Fisheries Wardens are 
employed, stationed on the major rivers and in the Kingston 
Harbour area, with one specifically engaged in protection of wild 
life on the off-lying Pedro Cays. During 1956 no convictions were 
made for contraventions of this law. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS AND MINERAL RESOURCES 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY DEPARTMENT was instituted under 
Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes Nos. D984 
and D984-A in 1949 and 1950, respectively, and extended 
to the 3lst of March, 1956, by Colonial Development and Welfare 
Scheme D1942, and further extended to the 3lst of March, 1960, 
by Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme D2887. 


The principal functions of the Department are the basic geologi- 
cal mapping of the Island, and the investigation of its mineral 
resources and water-supply potentialities; all these activities have 
been pursued since the establishment of the Department, and this 
work has stimulated much interest in the mineral potentialities 
of the Island. On the basis of geological information obtained, a 
number of mining companies and private individuals, local and 
foreign applied for prospecting rights and have undertaken detailed 
survey and prospecting work for various mincrals, including oil 
and natural gas. 
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Staff 


During 1956 the Department’s staff was increased by a Geologist, 
a Technical Assistant (Surveyor), a Survey Draughtsman and two 
Departmental Assistants, to meet the requirements of the newly 
inaugurated Ground Water Branch. The present staff now consists 
of 1 Director of Geological Surveys, 4 Geologists, 2 Technical 
Assistants (Surveys), 2 Senior Survey Draughtsmen, 1 Technician, 
1 Executive Officer II, 1 Secretary-Stenographer, 1 Stenographer 
and Typist, 2 Departmental Assistants Grade II, 1 Driller and 1 
Assistant Driller. 


Basic Geological Survey 
During the year the Department carried out the basic geological 
mapping in the scale 1:50,000 in the following areas: 


(1) Western St. Catherine and Upper Clarendon. This 
region comprises part of the Central Inlier where the 
main showings of copper mineralisation occur. The 
survey revealed a large granodiorite intrusion in Cretaceous 
rocks, and it was found that this is the cause of meta- 
morphism and of the copper mineralisation of the country 
rocks. 


(2) A large part of the Parish of St. Elizabeth, the western 
half of the Parish of Manchester and small parts of other 
adjacent Parishes. The area consists largely of lime- 
stone highlands composed of faulted blocks of Tertiary 
Yellow and White Limestones. A new deposit of white 
silica sand was located in the Black River Plain area at 
Slipe. | - 


(3) Southern St. Elizabeth .and the South-western part of 
Manchester. This is largely a faulted. White. Limestone 
area. Se , 


(4) Preliminary survey of the Parish of St. Mary. Apart from 
chalky White Limestone, large areas .of Eocene and 
Cretaceous Shales and other rocks were mapped. 


(5) Pedro Cays. Two more visits were made to the Pedro 
-Cays to,complete the survey.of these Islands commenced 
in 1955. | a 
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Technical Advice 

The Department has always given priority to any venture which 
tends to develop the mineral resources of the Island. A request 
from the Jamaica Copper and Iron Limited for a detailed geological 
map of the Hagley Gap-Arntully area for copper and iron pros- 
pecting was given attention, and as in former years, the Depart- 
ment continued to give geological advice to other government 
departments, companies engaged in prospecting work, and to 
organisations interested in water supplies and the drilling for water. 
In October, 1956, the Director, accompanied by the Commissioner 
of Mines, paid a four-day visit to Grand Cayman to advise on oil 
prospecting operations and water supplies in that Dependency. 


Palaeontological Work 

Apart from routine work, palaeontological research during the 
year was concerned chiefly with Cretaceous fossils, especially the 
rudists. ‘The commoner species having been dealt with in the 
previous year, attention was devoted chiefly to the rarer forms, of 
which seventeen species being described, twelve of them new, six 
belonging to genera new to Jamaica, and one to a genus previously 
known only in Europe. A group of species was ascribed to a new 
genus which was found to range from Guatemala, through Cuba and 
Jamaica, eastwards to Persia. A study was also made of the Upper 
Cretaceous rudist faunas of the whole of the Greater Antillean 
area. A collection of 67 samples of fine-grained Cretaceous rocks 
was submitted to Dr. H. Bolli of Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. for a 
study of their foraminifera, and a report was received in August. 


Diamond Drilling Scheme 

The Department continued to have the use of the Craelius 
diamond drill Type AB-2 approved under Colonial Development 
and Welfare Scheme D181? which provided for the establishment of 
a Diamond Drilling Branch, administered by the British Guiana 
Geological Survey for the benefit of the British West Indies. This 
Scheme expired on the 3lst of December, 1955. The Secretary of 
State for the Colonies approved of continued expenditure after that 
date, at existing levels on the existing items of the estimates, pending 
the approval of a revised Scheme to 1960. In 1956 six exploratory. 
holes were. drilled for stratigraphical and mineral exploration and 
one for water-supply investigation in Guanaboa Vale, making a 


total footage-of-about-1,300 feet. = - tee 
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Ground Water Investigations 

In May, 1956, Mr. Glenn C. Prescott, Geologist of the United 
States Geological Survey, arrived in the Island under the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Programme to initiate a Ground 
Water Branch and to train a geologist of the Geological Survey 
Department in techniques and methods of studying and analysing 
ground-water problems. A geologist was therefore attached to the 
new Branch which he will head on conclusion of the period of 
training. 

After preliminary discussions, work commenced immediately 
on the study of the hydrology of the Clarendon Plain. Over 300 
wells in the area have been visited and records made of their depth, 
type and diameter of casing, the depth to water, the quality of the 
water, quantity pumped and its use and other relevant information. 
Continuous records of the fluctuation of the water level have been 
made with automatic recorders on several wells, and about 20 wells 
were selected for monthly observations. Determination of the 
chemical character and quality of the water is being made by an 
officer in the Department with the co-operation of the Government 
Chemist. Pumping tests have been carried out to determine 
hydraulic properties of the water-bearing formations. The cor- 
relation of the rainfall records with a pumpage inventory to de- 
determine to what extent, if at all, the discharge by springs and wells 
exceeds the recharge by rainfall, is one of the immediate aims of the 
survey. In the remaining months of Mr. Prescott’s stay, it is 
hoped to extend the survey to other areas where the search for water 
is of primary importance. 

The Clarendon Plain was selected as a training ground because 
of the considerable amount of hydrologic data available, and be- 
cause the extensive use of ground water for irrigation made a study 
of the ground-water resources of much practical value. 


Publications 

During the year five publications of the Department appeared, 
and ten were in the press. Ten unpublished reports were prepared 
and submitted to the appropriate authorities. 


International Geological ‘Congress 

Jamaica was represented for the first time at the XXth Session 
of the International Geological Congress held in Mexico in Sep- 
tember, 1956. The Congress was attended by the Director and 
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one Geologist, while another staff geologist was registered as a 
non-attending member. The following papers were presented at 
the Session: 


Zans, V. A.—The Origin of the Bauxite Deposits of 
Jamaica B.W.I. 


Cuusp, L. J.—The Correlation of the Jamaican Mesozoic. 


VerseEyY, H. R. (non-attending)—The Ipswich Limestone 
of Jamaica and its Structural 
Significance. 


Detailed information on the activities of the Department can be 
obtained from the Departmental Annual Reports published for 
each Financial Year. 


Mining and Development of Mineral Resources 

During the last few years mining has become one of the major 
industries in Jamaica, the chief minerals so far exploited being 
bauxite and gypsum. Other minerals and rocks, such as limestone 
and clays, are utilized as building materials, for manufacturing 
cement, etc. Cave phosphates (bat guano and phosphatic cave 
marl) are worked on a small scale to produce fertilizer for local 
agricultural use. Intensive prospecting work for iron, copper, 
lead and zinc, and other minerals has been undertaken by various 
mining companies and individuals both local and foreign. Since 
1952 prospecting for oil has been in progress and was intensified 
during the last year. 


Bauxite 

The total bauxite output in 1956 amounted to over 3.5 million 
tons. Of this amount 2,978,504 tons were exported to aluminium 
producers in the United States of America in the form of kiln-dried 
ore with an average moisture content of about 13.5 per cent. 
This corresponds to 2,574,673 tons on theoretically dry basis, on 
which a royalty is paid at the rate of one shilling per ton. About 
600,000 tons of bauxite were consumed by the local alumina plant 
to produce alumina, of which 213,320.9 tons, manufactured in the 
Island, were shipped to aluminium smelters in British Columbia in 
1956. According to the grade of the ore, which varies slightly in 
different deposits, it takes from 2.5 to 3 tons of Jamaican bauxite 
to produce one ton of alumina. 
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Commercial bauxite was discovered in Jamaica in 1942, but it 
took ten years to establish the bauxite mining and alumina in- 
dustries in the Island. The actual mining operations and ore 
exports were commenced in 1952-53 by two American companies, 
and at about the same time an alumina plant was put into operation 
by a third company. The following statistical summary illustrates 
the rapid growth of this industry since its inauguration in 1952. 


Bauxite and Alumina Exports 
Kiln-dried Bauxite 


(with ca 13% moist.) Alumina 

Year (long tons) (long tons) 
1952 264,984 .6 

-+200.0 (sample) 
1953 1,156,131.0 28,732 .4 
1954 1,998,131.0 106,366. 2 
1955 2,529, 138.0 183,968 .9 

+225.0 (sample) 
1956 2,978,504 .0 213,320 .9 


+358 .0 (sample) 


The Jamaican bauxite is of terra rossa type, and occurs in large 
scattered deposits, as surface accumulations filling karst depressions 
of all sizes, or blanketing the undulating surface of Tertiary White 
Limestone. The thickness of the deposits varies from a few inches 
to over 100 feet, the average mineable thickness being 10 to 30 feet. 
The principal deposits occur in the Parishes of Manchester and 
St. Elizabeth on the southern flank of the Island and in St. Ann 
and Trelawny on the northern. The peculiarity of the Jamaican 
ore is its relatively high iron content and somewhat lower free 
alumina content as compared with other bauxite deposits of the 
Western Hemisphere. It is closely related to the bauxites of 
southern France and other Mediterranean countries and processing 
of it involves a modified Bayer process, particularly in regard to the 
filtering off of the iron. The average composition of the workable 
Jamaica ore is as follows: A1,0, 46.4—50.8; Si0, 0.4—3.5; 
Fe,0, 17.5—22.8; Ti0, 2.4-—2.6; P,0, 0.8-2.8; CaO 0.1—1.2; 
L.O.I. 26.0 - 27.8 per cent. Certain deposits at lower elevations 
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are of lower grade or higher in silica, and some variation in the 
proportions of the principal constituents is encountered. 


During the year under review all the three operating companies 
have increased their production and announced plans for further 
expansion of bauxite exports as well as alumina production in the 
near future. Construction work for extension was in progress at 
Kirkvine Works, the alumina plant of Alumina Jamaica Limited in 
Manchester, to increase the capacity of the plant from the present 
210,000 tons to about 500,000 tons of alumina per annum. The 
expansion of the plant is scheduled to be completed by mid-1957. 
The same company also announced plans for the erection of another 
alumina plant at Pleasant Farm, near Ewarton, St. Catherine, 
with an initial capacity of 220,000 tons at an estimated cost of some 
£12,000,000, making the total investment of the company about 
£34,000,000. Construction work on this new plant was started 
towards the middle of 1956. 


The Kaiser Bauxite Company have also embarked on expansion 
programmes involving an additional investment of £10,000,000, 
and are planning to construct another ore-drying plant, storage 
and port facilities at Discovery Bay, in order to develop the deposits 
in western St. Ann and Trelawny. Reynolds Jamaica Mines 
Limited last year began a programme for doubling the production 
by extending their present ore-drying, hauling and loading facilities 
in easteru St. Ann. It is estimated that by 1958 the total bauxite 
output will be in the region of 6,000,000 tons per annum, or about 
double the present production. 


Gypsum 

Large deposits of high-quality gypsum revealed by the Geological 
Survey and private prospectors in Eastern St. Andrew have been 
the subject of steadily growing development since 1949. The 
deposits are not bedded, but consist of massive and pure gypsum 
rock, occurring under rather complex structural conditions, being 
associated in the central parts of the larger masses with some 
anhydrite. The occurrences are rather scattered, but the main area 
of Brooks, near Bull Bay, where quarrying has been in progress 
since 1949, contains the most important commercial reserves. 


The pioneer work in this industry was done by Bellrock Caribbean 
Limited and Jamaica Gypsum Company Limited, which started the 
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manufacture of plaster boards, panels and similar building materials 
at their pilot plants at Harbour Head. Since 1952 the local 
Cement Factory has been supplied with the necessary gypsum 
from local sources. In succeeding years the emphasis was laid 
on the export trade, and many cement factories in the Caribbean 
area and Panama have been supplied with the crushed Jamaican 
gypsum rock. 


In 1954, the gypsum mining concession was transferred to 
Jamaica Gypsum Limited, a subsidiary of Panama Gypsum 
Company (itself a subsidiary of United States Gypsum Company). 
The Company operates quarries and a crushing plant at 
Brooks in the Bull Bay area, and a loading pier at Harbour 
Head. At present the bulk of the output is exported to the 
United States of America, and only a few thousand tons 
are sold locally to cement producers and others. In 1954 the 
total gypsum production exceeded 165,000 tons. In 1955 a new 
crushing plant was established at the quarries, and mining and 
hauling facilities were improved. While, during this re-construction 
work, the production dropped to about 82,155 tons, it rose again 
when the work was completed. The output for 1956 amounted 
to 124,876 tons. 


The following figures show the development of the gypsum 
mining industry since 1949: 


Gypsum Production 


Crushed gypsum rock (long tons) 


Year eS eee Total 
Exported Sold locally 
1949 bd 24 12,000 12,000 
1950 a 10,712 8,733 19,445 
1951 as 24,711 3,532 | 28,243 
1952 ee 31,802 4,918 36,720 
1953 - 74,881 7,142 82,023 
1954 7 159,877 5,937 165,814 
1955 a 82,155 82,155 


1956 sf 120,583 4,293 124,876 
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Cement 

High quality Portland cement marketed under the trade name 
“Carib Cement’? is manufactured from local raw materials by the 
Caribbean Cement Company, Limited, which holds the franchise for 
the manufacture of cement in the Island. Since 1952 the Com- 
pany has operated a modern 100,000 tons capacity plant at Rock- 
fort, a few miles east of Kingston. The limestone is quarried 
near the factory on the southern slopes of Long Mountain, while 
the clay constituent is obtained from the bottom of the Hunt’s 
Bay, west of Kingston. Gypsum, necessary as retarder, is supplied 
by the local gypsum producers. 

The cement output in 1955 was 107,000 tons. In that year the 
Company was granted permission to import 2,500 tons of cement and 
8,000 tons of cement clinker to meet a shortfall in supplies, and to 
cover the needs of the Island. The 1956 output was at about the 
full capacity level. 


Other Industrial Minerals and Rocks 

The limestone rock from the Tertiary White Limestone Forma- 
tion, which covers about 60 per cent of the area of the Island, is 
widely used as a building stone, for road construction, etc. It is 
estimated that about half-a-million cubic yards of this rock is 
utilized as a road building material annually. Pure varieties of 
limestone are used in the manufacture of quick lime, slaked or 
hydrated lime. Chippenham Park Limited, at Bamboo, near Brown’s 
Town in St. Ann, has been supplying sugar estates with temper 
lime and hydrated lime for the clarification of sugar juice for many 
years. ‘The annual production of this company is about 5,000 
tons. Other enterprises are producing similar materials on a 
smaller scale. 

Some local clays are utilized in manufacturing tiles and similar 
building materials. Plans are underway for the establishment of a 
ceramic industry in the Island based largely on local raw materials. 
The recently discovered high-quality silica sand deposits in St. 
Elizabeth show much promise as a raw material for glass industry, 
ceramics, etc. The deposits are at present being investigated in 
order to determine their extent and suitability for these and other 
purposes. 

The production of phosphate fertilizer from the local cave de- 
posits (bat guano and phosphatic marl) is carried on by a local 
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company at Cousin’s Cove, Hanover. The production is on a 
small scale, and, while in previous years over 700 tons of dried 
phosphate were sold locally, in 1955 the sales amounted to only 477 
tons. The 1956 output was in the same range, (about 385 tons). 
Apart from this, farmers and small settlers commonly use bat- 
phosphate from caves on their own properties. 


Prospecting for Iron and Base Metals 

Deposits of high-grade iron-ore, hematite and magnetite, 
amounting to a few million tons have been discovered at various 
localities in the Blue Mountains and Port Royal Mountains, and 
are now undergoing detailed prospecting by holders of exclusive 
prospecting rights. A mining lease for iron, covering an area of 
775 acres in eastern St. Andrew, was granted to a local company 
and a small-scale mining operation was started by this company 
at Glade Orchard, to test the market of this type of ore. Prospect- 
ing work on other iron deposits in the Parishes of Portland and St. 
Andrew is still in progress. An airborne magnetometer survey 
covering an area of 612 square miles was carried out by Jamaica 
Copper and Iron Limited, and several magnetic anomalies were 
located which are now being investigated on the ground. 


Increased attention has been given to the copper occurrences in 
upper St. Catherine, Clarendon and elsewhere where copper 
minerals occur in veins in andesitic and granodiorite rocks. Small- 
scale mining operations were carried out on these deposits some 
hundred years ago. Anumber of these small early mines have been 
recently opened and re-examined and several companies have 
applied for exclusive prospecting rights for the more promising 
areas where work is now in progress. So far detailed geological 
surveys, trenching and drilling operations, carried out in some 
areas, have revealed promising deposits of low-grade copper 
mineralization, in addition to the rather small high-grade veins 
previously known. Associated with the copper ore is a small 
percentage of gold and silver. 


Prospecting work has also been continued on the lead and zinc 
deposits at Hope, and the old adits of the Hope Mine, operated 
in the last century, have been opened and re-examined by drilling. 
There are prospects for a small mining scheme which might be 
operated economically when the market for these metals is more 
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favourable. Attention has also been given to the deposits of 
black magnetite sand which occurs as placer deposits at several 
localities along the south coast and elsewhere and carries a certain 
amount of titania. An exclusive prospecting licence is still in 
force in respect of the manganese deposits in the Marshall’s Hall 
area, Portland. 


A special Exclusive Prospecting Licence was granted to explore 
the possibilities of exploiting metallurgical limestone, but due to 
inadequate transportation facilities and other reasons the project 
was abandoned. 


_ At the end of 1956 there were in all 30 Prospecting Rights current 
of which three were endorsed to include radio-active minerals. 
There were 22 Exclusive Prospecting licences in operation in res- 
pect of various minerals, covering areas amounting to over 1,000 
square miles. : 
Prospecting for Oil 

In 1952 an Oil Exploration Licence covering the entire Island 
was granted to Base Metals Mining Corporation of Toronto, 
Canada, and, after completion of preliminary geological survey work 
the Company drilled an exploratory hole, 6,314 feet deep, at Negril 
in the western part of the Island. At the end of 1955 the oil ex- 
ploration licence was transferred to Jamaican Stanolind Oil 
Company, subsidiary of Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
This company intends to spend not less than $2,000,000 up to the 
middle of 1958. Further intensive exploratory work was carried 
out throughout the year, and large areas in the western part of the 
Island were covered by seismic surveys, detailed geological mapping 
and a drilling programme in order to locate favourable structures 
for oil and gas. In 1956 a test hole was drilled to a depth of 6,141 
feet in the area of the Santa Cruz Mountains, near Munro College, 
St. Elizabeth. It is proposed to deepen this borehole and drill 
several others with the company’s new drilling rig which is capable 
of a depth of 12,000 feet. It is also intended to explore the offshore 
regions along the south-western coast of the Island by seismic and 
other methods. 


_ As is well known, mineral development in any country is a long- 
term process, involving first of all investment in research, geological 
and other surveys, extensive planning and construction work. 
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As can be seen from the above, the initial stages have been completed 
in certain industries and are well advanced in others. The past 
year has been one of increased investment for further extension and 
expansion of existing mining enterprises, and for increased ex- 
ploration and prospecting by others, so we can look to the future 
with confidence and hope. 


MINING 
All tons are 2,240 (lb. 


Prospecting 

Under the Minerals (Vesting) Law, Cap. 251, minerals are 
vested in the Crown with the exception of gypsum, phosphate and 
certain minerals used for building and road making. 

Under the Petroleum (Production) Law, Cap. 292, there may be 
granted an Oil Exploration Licence, an Oil Prospecting Licence or 
an Oil Mining Lease. The 46 oil prospecting licences, which cover 
the whole Island of Jamaica and its territorial waters were, with the 
approval of Government, transferred in January from Base Metals 
Mining Corporation Limited to Jamaican Stanolind Oil Company. 
Geological mapping, seismic prospecting and core drilling have 
been continuously carried on throughout the vear. Drilling of 
the Santa Cruz No. | well located approximately 1 mile east of 
Munro College in the Parish of St. Elizabeth was temporarily 
abandoned at 6,141 feet. A drilling rig capable of a depth of 
12,000 feet arrived at the end of December to continue operations 
on the same hole. 

Under the Mining Law, Cap. 253, there may be granted a 
Prospecting Right, an Exclusive Prospecting Licence or a Mining 
Lease. These are not valid for radio-active minerals, unless en- 
dorsed under the Minerals (Radio-Active) Law, Cap. 250. At 
the end of 1956 there were 29 Prospecting Rights current, of which 
3 were endorsed to include radio active minerals. There were 21 
Exclusive and Special Exclusive Prospecting Licences current in 
respect of 1,021 square miles, 34 square miles less than in 1955. 
Licensees holding large areas have by a condition of grant to reduce 
their areas annually. 

During 1956 the holders of Exclusive Prospecting Licences 
continued their prospecting of lode deposits of lead, zinc, copper 
and iron. 
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Following up on the indications of the aerial magnetometer 
survey undertaken in 1955, several prospecting parties have been 
engaged on ground magnetometer, geochemical and self potential 
work in selected areas. Approximately 3,000 feet of core drilling 
have been done in the latter part of the year by four diamond drills 
now in the field. 

Early indications of some of the drilling for copper are encouraging, 
and there has been an increase in technical personnel and equip- 
ment. Further geological and geophysical investigations have been 
carried out on iron ore deposits in several places, and some drilling 
was done at Rock Hall. 

The sixth level of the Hope Mine was surveyed and sampled, 
and the geology of the wall rock mapped. Diamond drilling has 
commenced in this level. 

Interest in the titaniferous magnetite sands on the south coast has 
revived. 

The evaluation of a deposit of silica sand suitable for glass 
manufacture was impeded by lack of trained field staff, but suitable 
arrangements are being concluded to do the work in 1957. 

Up to the present, no export market has been found for local 
marble. 

Due chiefly to the lack of suitable shipping facilities, interest 
in the export of metallurgical limestone has terminated with the 
expiration of the Special Exclusive Prospecting Licence. 

Drilling for salt has been temporarily suspended pending 
negotiations for the establishment of a soda ash industry in Jamaica. 
The Mines Department continues to receive, particularly from 
Canadian sources, enquiries concerning the mineral possibilities 
of Jamaica. 


Mining 

The main mineral deposit of the Island is, of course bauxite, 
which is exploited by two United States companies and one Canadian 
company. 

Regulation 47(1) of the Mining Regulations, 1947, provides 
that a Mining Lease for bauxite (except in special circumstances) 
shall be granted to the owner of the land. Bauxite companies 
arrange an option to purchase land, then prospect under Pros- 
pecting Right. All three companies have during the year em- 
barked on an expansion programme, calculated to double present 
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production. It is estimated that the output of bauxite should be 
approximately 6,000,000 tons per annum by March, 1958.- 


At the close of the year, Mining Leases were current for bauxite 
covering an area of 12,669 acres. There is current 1 Mining Lease 
for iron ore over 775 acres. | | 


Royalties are payable under Regulation 38 of the Mining Regu- 
lations, 1947, in respect of minerals vested in the Crown. So far 
royalty has been collected only on bauxite. The rate is one shilling 
(1/-) a ton, reduced to 10d. a ton if the bauxite is manufactured 
into alumina in Jamaica. The royalty collected during 1956 was 
£157,084. 8/- of which 5% has to be refunded to the surface owners 
under section 5(b) of the Minerals (Vesting) Law, Cap. 251. 


Labour . . | 

Labour relations in the Mining Industry during the year were 
good. The total labour employed in mining and prospecting was 
approximately 2,963. There was one fatal accident due to elec- 
trocution outside the mining lease area. This was not considered 
a mining accident. 


Staff 

Administration of the Mining Laws continued to be carried out 
by a Division of the Lands Department. The staff consisted of the 
Commissioner of Lands, being also Commissioner of Mines, an 
Acting Deputy Commissioner of Mines, an Acting Senior Mines 


Officer, two Mines Officers, one Secretary Stenographer and one 
Clerical Officer Grade II. 


The Division was fully engaged dealing with applications for 
Prospecting Rights, Exclusive Prospecting Licences, Mining Leases, 
Export Permits and keeping the records and _ sstatistics of the 
industry. 


Due to expansion in the industry and the coming into operation 
of the Quarries Law and Regulations, it has been decided to set up 
a separate Department of Mines. 


Legislation | | 

The Quarries Bill had been passed, but not proclaimed. 

The Mineral (Payment of Royalties) Regulations, 85/1956, were 
passed during the year. 


The Rt. Rev. The Honourable 
Percival Gibson, Lord Bishop of 
Jamaica, being enthroned at the . 
Cathedral of St. Jago de la Vega, 
Spanish Town. 


(Gleaner Photograph) 


| | 


Opening of 
the Hunt's Bay 
Power Station. 


(Gleaner 
Photograph) 
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There were the following amendments to the Mining Law and 
Regulations:— 


(i) The Petroleum (Production) (Amendment) Regulations, 
1956. 


(ii) The Mining (Amendment) Regulations, 1956. 


General 

Inspections were carried out for safety, restoration of mined out 
areas and to ensure the fulfilment of obligations by mining operators. 
Checks were made of facilities for recording quantities of bauxite 
exported and converted into alumina. 


Hydro-electric power in Jamaica is inadequate and too expensive 
to permit the conversion of alumina to aluminium in the Island. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


(a) Sugar and Rum 
Location ‘There are 20 sugar factories located throughout the 
Island as follows:— 


Parish Number 


St. Thomas 
St. Mary 

St. Ann 
Trelawny 

St. James 
Westmoreland 
Clarendon 

St. Elizabeth 
St. Catherine 


oN CO — OO NO — — ND 


Total a 20 
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Ownership 


Estates 


Jamaica Sugar Estates 
Serge Island 


Gray’s Inn Central 
Richmond—Llandovery 
Long Pond 


Vale Royal 

The Barnett Estates 
Rose Hall 
Hampden 

Frome Central 


Appleton 
Holland 
Monymusk 


Sevens 

New Yarmouth 
Caymanas 
Worthy Park 
Innswood 
Bernard Lodge 
United Estates 
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Owners 


. Jamaica Sugar Estates Limited 
.. Seaforth Sugar and Rum, 


Limited 


. Gray’s Inn (Jamaica) Central 


Factory Limited 


.. Richmond—Llandovery, 


Limited 


. Sheriff and Company (Jamaica) 


Limited 


. Vale Royal Estates Limited 
.. Barnett Limited 

. Rose Hall Limited 
.. Hampden Estates Limited 

. West Indies Sugar Company 


Limited 


.. J. Wray and Nephew Limited 
.. Holland Estates Limited 
.. West Indies Sugar Company, 


Limited 


. Sevens Limited 
. New Yarmouth Limited 

.. Caymanas Estates, Limited 
. Worthy Park, Limited 

.. Innswood Estates, Limited 
. United Fruit Company 
. United Estates, Limited 


The West Indies Sugar Company, Limited, is by far the largest 
sugar and rum manufacturer in the Island. It is a subsidiary of 
Messrs. Tate and Lyle Investments, Limited, England. 


Total Output 1956 All factories—356,309 tons of sugar and 
2,063,445 liquid gallons of rum. 


(b) Tobacco 
Location There are five factories in the Corporate 


Area of Kingston and St. Andrew. 


Ownership 
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The owners of these factories are:— 

B. and J. B. Machado Tobacco Company, 
Limited (a subsidiary of the British 
American Tobacco Company, Limited). 

Temple Hall, Limited 

Jamaica Tobacco Company, Limited 

Zayne’s Tobacco Products, Limited 

Jamaica Consolidated Cigar Company, 
Limited. 


The B. and J. B. Machado Tobacco Company, Limited, the 
oldest surviving manufacturers of cigars in Jamaica, now manu- 
facture only cigarettes, having handed over the manufacture of 
cigars to Temple Hall Limited, in October, 1954. The others 
manufacture cigars only, except for Zayne’s Tobacco Products 
Limited, which also manufacture cigarette and pipe tobacco. 


During the year, a new cheaper grade of cigarette came on the 
market, selling at a controlled price of 7d. per packet of ten. 


Output 1956 112 million cigars and 596 million cigarettes. 


(c) Canning and Food Processing 


Location 


Ownership 


Companies 


Citrus Company of 
Jamaica Limited 


DaCosta Brothers 


Caribbean Preserving 
Company Limited 


There are ten canneries and food processing 
establishments, five in the Corporate Area of 
Kingston and St. Andrew, one in St. Eliza- 
beth, one in Manchester, one in Clarendon, 
and two in St. Catherine. 

The following companies are engaged in the 
canning and preserving industry:— 


Products 


Grapefruit juice, orange juice, tangelo 
juice, tomato puree, grapefruit segments 
mangoes, marmalade, bitter orange. 
Grapefruit juice, grapefruit segments, 
mangoes, pineapple slices. | 
Grapefruit juice, pineapple juice, To- 
mato juice, grapefruit segments, pine- 
apple chunks, pineapple slices, marma- 
lade, Seville orange. 
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Companies Products 


Pineapple Company of Pineapple juice, pineapple segments. 
Jamaica Limited 


Manchester Canning Grapefruit juice, paw paw juice, tomato 
Company juice, grapefruit segments, mangoes 
sliced, corn on the cob, sweet corn, 
processed peas, banana jam, pineapple 

jam, strawberry jam, guava jelly. 


Farquharson’s Preserves Guava jelly and guava preserves. 


Pickapeppa Company Mango chutney, tomato ketchup, cane 
Limited vinegar, sauces. 


Jamaica Fruit Products Mango slices, guava jelly, mango 
Company, Limited chutney, guava cheese. 


There are two factories owned by co-operatives which are also 
canners and preservers:— 


Co-operatives Products 


Jamaica Citrus Growers Grapefruit juice, orange juice, mango 
Limited cheeks. 


Jamaica Vegetables Tomato juice, pineapple slices. 
Limited 


During 1956 the Industrial Development Corporation transferred 
its interests in the lobster processing and freezing industry to the 
Jamaica Lobster Company, which has made shipments of frozen 
lobster tails to the United States of America. 

Output 1956 The canneries and food processing 


establishments produced goods to the 
value of approximately £1,000,000. 
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(d) Copra and derived products 


Copra 
Location There are 56 factories manufacturing 
copra located in the rural Parishes as 
follows:— 
Manchester Be = ] 
St. Thomas - os 12 
Portland a Se 1] 
St. Mary be bs 21 
St. Ann ae ae 6 
Trelawny e es I 
St. Catherine a2 - 4 
Total = 56 
Ownership Private. 


Output of copra 1956 _—'10, 731 tons. 


Derived Products 
Location There are two factories in Kingston 
which are producing the Island’s re- 
quirements of soap, edible oils and fats. 
Ownership One factory is owned by private inter- 


ests and the other by the Coconut Indus- 
try Board, a statutory body, on which 
growers are represented. 


Output 1956 The value of lard and lard substi- 
tutes, margarine, soap and edible oil 
produced amounted to £2,297,165 at 
ex-factory prices. 


There is one Coir Factory in the Parish of St. Thomas. Another 


and larger factory in the same Parish was destroyed by fire towards 
the end of 1955. 


(e) Condensed Milk 
Location There is a condensery at Bog Walk 
in the Parish of St. Catherine. 
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Size The annual capacity of the condens- 
ery is approximately 400,000 standard 
cases (48/14 oz.). 

Ownership Jamaica Milk Products Limited, a 
subsidiary of Nestle’s. The Company 
is the distributor of Nestle’s products 
in Jamaica and its Dependencies. 


No. of cases 
Output 1956 — 
Sweetened condensed milk 
(48/14 oz.) 229,606 
Sweetened condensed milk 
(72/4 oz.) 6,367 
Evaporated milk 
(48/143 oz.) 31,035 


The intake of fresh milk during 1956 was just under 10 million 
quarts. Increased consumption and this reduction of intake 
obliged the Company to import 267,660 standard cases of sweetened 
condensed milk (including stocks), although they have in the past 
supplied the Island’s full requirements. 


(f) Matches 
Location There is one factory in Kingston 
which operates under the Local In- 
dustries (Safeguarding) Law, Cap. 228. 
Ownership The factory is owned and operated 
by Jamaica Match Industry Limited, 
incorporated in 1932. Since 1941, 
the Company has been operating vir- 
tually as a monopoly though competing 
imports are permitted. 
Output 1956 254,250 gross boxes averaging 50 
sticks per box. 
(g) Cornmeal 
Location There is one factory in Kingston. 
Size It has an annual capacity of 250,000 


bags (98lb. each) of cornmeal, which ig 
more than the Island’s requirements. 


Ownership 
Output 1956 


(h) Cement 
Location 


Size 


Ownership 


Output 1956 
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The present shortage of local corn, how- 
ever, has curtailed operations. Corn 
and cornmeal have had to be imported 
from time to time. 

Government. 


91,969 bags. 


There is one factory situated at Rock- 
fort in Kingston. 


The kiln has a rated capacity of 
100,000 tons of cement clinker but the 
mill itself is capable of producing 
140,000 tons of cement. In fact, during 
1956, the kiln produced 101,000 tons of 
clinker and this, together with 30,000 
tons of imported clinker, resulted in a 
total production of 131,000 tons of 
cement. This was supplemented by 
the import of 12,000 tons of ordinary 
Portland cement from the United 
Kingdom, and 175 tons were exported 
to British Honduras. The consump- 
tion of cement rose considerably during 
the year and, in order to meet the 
demand, the Company commenced the 
installation of a new kiln which, when 
completed in 1957, will, it is estimated, 
double output and provide a limited 
surplus. 


The factory is owned and operated 
by the Caribbean Cement Company, 
Limited, under a monopoly franchise, 
granted under the Cement Industry 
(Encouragement and Control) Law, 
Cap. 53. 


The capital has been subscribed by 
English, American and local investors. 


131,000 tons. 
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(i) Textiles 


Location 


Size 


Ownership 


Output 1956 


(j) Shoe Industry 
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One mill producing woven cotton tex- 
tiles is located near Spanish Town in the 
Parish of St. Catherine. There are 
twenty different types of fabric in 
production including:— 


Grey Sheeting 
Greige Goods 
Brown Calico 
Drills—white, dyed, bleached and 
unbleached 
White Calico 
White and dyed Cambrics 
White and dyed Casements and 
Linens 
Denims and Bleached Cambrics 
Jeans 
Filter Cloth 
Hickory stripings 
Police Shirting. 
In addition, the factory supplies yarns 
for the local Knitting Mills, filter press 
cloth for Alumina Jamaica Limited, and 
cornmeal bags for the Government 
Cornmeal Factory. 


This mill has an annual capacity of 
12,000,000 yards. 


Private enterprise, the Ariguanabo 
Company of Jamaica, Limited, licensed 
under the Textile Industry (Encourage- 
ment) Law, Cap. 380. 


4,500,000 yards for local consumption, 
and 2,000,000 yards for export. 


The shoe industry continues to expand 
rapidly and has doubled production in 
the last two years. 
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Location There are eleven major shoe factories 
in the Island—ten in the Corporate 
Area of Kingston and St. Andrew, and 
one in Montego Bay. 


Ownership The owners of these factories are:— 


Peerless Shoe Company in Montego 
Bay, and the following in the 
Corporate Area:— 


Hanwood Shoe Company Limited 
Jamaica Shoe Company, Limited 
Surrey Shoe Factory 

Metropolitan Footwear, Limited 
Caribbean Shoe Factory, Limited 
Morissa Footwear, Limited 

Hall Bros. Shoe Manufacturers 
Tropical Shoe Company, Limited 
Qualitex Shoe Company 

British Bata Shoe Company, 


Limited. 
Output 1956 825,000 pairs (estimated ) as follows: 
Pairs 
Women’s Shoes .. 440,000 
Men’s Shoes .. .. 260,000 
Children’s Shoes .. 125,000 
Total .. 825,000 


The following graph shows the upward trend of production during 
the last four years:— 
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Important events of the year which have affected production 

1956 was marked by the introduction of comprehensive incentive 
legislation designed to attract and assist investors both local and 
overseas. Of particular interest was the Export Industry 
Encouragement Law, 1956, Law 49 of 1956, which has aroused 
widespread interest, particularly in the United States of America. 
The Government’s declared policy of affording protection to local 
industries continues to stimulate interest in industrial development 
among local and overseas investors. 


In October the Industrial Development Corporation opened an 
office in New York to further its aims in attracting foreign investors 
to the Island. The Corporation is also responsible for establishing 
the Victoria Crafts Market in Kingston, which was opened on the 
13th of December, 1956. 


Government has embarked upon a plan to establish factories in 
rural areas, and during the year the Industrial Development 
Corporation erected three factories for lease to industrialists. ‘These 
factories will be used to manufacture the following products for 
export only:— 


(a) Leather Buttons, by the Strauss Import Corporation at 
Morant Bay. 


(b) Knitted goods, by the Lucea Knitting Mills, at Lucea. 


(c) Brassieres, Garter Belts and Girdles by the American Form 
Brassiere Company at Port Maria. 


Department of Government responsible for promoting industrial develop- 
ment and handicrafts 

The Ministry of Trade and Industry, established in 1953, is 
primarily responsible for co-ordinating governmental activities for 
the promotion of industrial development and works in close col- 
laboration with the Industrial Development Corporation. 


The Corporation was set up in 1952 under the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation Law, Cap. 160, to stimulate, facilitate and under- 
take the development of industry. 


The Jamaica Welfare Cottage Industries Agency Limited, and 
the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, which come within the 
purview of the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, are 
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chiefly responsible for the development of handicrafts. The 
Industrial Development Corporation is also engaged in developing 
this branch of industry. 


The Small Businesses Loans Board was set up under the Loans 
to Small Businesses Law, 1956, Law 6 of 1956, for the purpose of 
granting loans and other financial aid to assist persons in establish- 
ing, carrying on or expanding small industrial enterprises of a 
manufacturing or servicing character. 


The Board received 821 applications for loans during the year, 
and one-half of this number was from small concerns in Kingston 
and St. Andrew. Allocations amounting to £62,215 were made 
to 179 businesses, mainly wood-workers and garment manufacturers. 


Government encouragement by income tax and duty concessions, tariff pro- 
tection, industrial licensing legislation, financial assistance, etc. 
Concessions to industries by way of exemption from customs duty, 
tonnage tax and income tax are provided by the following Incentives 
Legislation:— 
The International Business Companies (Exemption from 
Income Tax) Law, 1956, Law 36 of 1956. 
— The Industrial Incentives Law, 1956, Law 45 of 1956 
The Export Industry Encouragement Law, 1956, Law 49 of 
1956 
The Income Tax Law, Law 59 of 1954, as amended by Law 
7 of 1956 
The Pioneer Industries (Encouragement) Law, Cap. 294, 
as amended by Law 42 of 1956 
The Hotels Aid (Amendment) Law, 1956, Law 63 of 1956. 


Details of the concessions provided by Laws 36, 45 and 49 of 
1956, referred to above, are set out in Chapter 8: ‘‘Legislation’’. 


The Pioneer Industries (Encouragement) Law seeks to encourage 

the establishment of new industries or the development of industries 
that are not at present being carried on on a substantial scale. It 
provides for the granting of certain relief from customs duty, tonnage 
tax and income tax for such industries. The concessions are 
briefly as follows:— 


(a) exemption from customs duty and tonnage tax on build- 
ing materials or plant, machinery or appliances, imported 
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for the construction, alteration, extension or equipment 
of the pioneer factory; 

(b) relief from income tax through the concession of writing 
off 20% of the ‘“‘permitted capital expenditure” in any 
five years out of the first eight years of assessment. 


The Hotels Aid Law, Cap. 152, was enacted in 1952 and amended 
by Laws 51 of 1953, 67 of 1954, 58 of 1955, and 63 of 1956. 

The following Laws provide for specific industries similar con- 
cessions to those of the Pioneer Industries (Encouragement) Law:— 


The Buttons (Manufacture Encouragement) Law, Cap. 50 

The Cement Industry (Encouragement and Control) Law, 
Cap. 53 

The Motion Picture Industry (Encouragement) Law, Cap. 
256 

The Textile Industry (Encouragement) Law, Cap. 380. 


During the year the following industries were declared Pioneer 
Industries under the Pioneer Industries (Encouragement) Law, 
Cap. 294: 


(1) Manufacture of Barbed Wire and Barbed Wire fencing. 

(2) Manufacture of Mastic Asphalt. 

(3) Manufacture of outdoor Furniture from aluminum and 
Aluminum Alloy. 


Pioneer manufacturers were declared in relation to the following 
industries during the year: 


(1) Manufacture of Wire Nails, Fence Staples and Tacks. 

(2) Manufacture of Crown Corks. 

(3) Manufacture of Steel Castings and articles of materials 
from molten steel. 

(4) Manufacture of Plastic Products. 

(5) Manufacture of Holloware intended for domestic use. 

(6) Manufacture of Metal Windows and doors and ancillary 
fittings. 


‘The Order declaring the manufacture of Asbestos Compound 
Building Materials as a pioneer industry was revoked. 


The following products were declared approved products under 
the Industrial Incentives Law, 1956, Law 45 of 1956:— 


(1) Foam Rubber and Foam Rubber articles. 
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(2) Light Paper Board or Cardboard Containers, namely— 
(a) Collapsible set-up boxes. 
(b) Varnished and Waxed Containers. 
(c) Folding Cartons. 

(3) Automotive Brake Linings and automotive Bonded Brake 
Shoes. 

One Company was declared an approved enterprise for the 
manufacture of Foam Rubber and Foam Rubber articles under 
the Industrial Incentives Law. 

Knitted Fibre products were declared approved export products 
under the Export Industry Encouragement Law, 1956, Law 49 
of 1956. 

Under the Customs Tariff, certain articles used in manufacturing 
processes are exempt from customs duty. Certain articles which 
are in competition with locally manufactured goods are also liable 
to payment of protective import duties. 


The Local Industries (Encouragement) Law, Cap. 228, provides 
that no person shall manufacture for sale, erect or otherwise 
establish or operate any factory for the manufacture for sale of 
matches, condensed milk (sweetened or unsweetened) powdered 
and skimmed milk, cornmeal and wholemeal except in accordance 
with the terms of a licence granted by the Governor in Council. 


THE TOURIST INDUSTRY 


THE TOURIST INDUSTRY, valued at approximately £8 million 
a year, maintained its position among the Island’s larger 
dollar earning industries. 

The following table shows the growth of the Tourist industry 
over the 8-year period 1949-1956. 


Year Value 
£ million 

1949 2.7 
1950 3.2 
1951 4. 

1952 4.] 
1953 5 

1954 55 
1955 6.7 
1956 8 
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Despite increasing competition from other Caribbean Territories, 
approximately 161,000 tourists visited the Island during the year— 
an increase of nearly 39,000 or 32 per cent over the 1955 figure of 
approximately 122,000. Plans are afoot to provide increased 
accommodation to keep up with the demand. New hotels are 
being constructed and existing hotels extended. Additional 
accommodation of 321 beds was provided during 1956 at a cost of 
approximately £481,500. This figure excludes accommodation 
provided by resort cottages and other small establishments not 
registered with the Jamaica Hotels Association. 


Tourist Board Activities 

The Tourist Board, constituted under the Tourist Board Law 
1954 (Law 61 of 1954) and charged with the duty of developing 
the Tourist Trade of Jamaica and promoting its efficiency, was re- 
appointed for a further period of one year asfrom the Ist of April, 
1956. Mr. A. E. Issa was re-elected Chairman of the Board. 


The Board has been very active and is conducting a vigorous 
promotion and publicity campaign, principally in North America, 
but also in Colombia and Venezuela. Anew Information Office was 
established in Chicago in April. This brings to four the number of 
Information Offices operated by the Board in North America, the 
other three being located in Miami and New York, United States 
of America, and in Toronto, Canada. The Board continued to 
utilise the services of the West India Committee and the Trade 
Commissioner for the British West Indies, British Guiana and 
British Honduras in London for Tourist promotion in Europe. 


Government Activity 

The Government increased its grant for Tourist Promotion from 
£120,200 in 1955 to £180,000 in 1956, and continued to assist the 
Industry by providing new and better roads and improving and 
extending water supplies in hotel areas. Additional areas in 
different parts of the Island have been earmarked for development 
as tourist resorts. A Committee under the Chairmanship of the 
Minister of Labour has been appointed by Government to examine 
the possibilities of the development of the Palisadoes Peninsula as a 
recreation area. Government has under consideration the establish- 
ment of a large hotel in the Corporate Area, and has been negotiat- 
ing a management agreement with an internationally known 
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American Hotel Corporation for the management of the hotel, if 
provided. 


The period within which applications may be made for the 
concessions under the Hotels Aid Law, Cap. 152, was extended for 
another year to the 31st of December, 1957. The above law provides 
for the following fiscal concessions:— 


(i) Exemption from customs duties and tonnage tax on 
building materials used in “constructing”? hotels, and 
on a wide range of articles of hotel equipment; and 


(ii) Income Tax exemptions which allow the proprietor of a 
hotel to set off against the income arising from his hotel 
(in each of any five years of the first eight years of 
assessment) one-fifth of the capital expenditure upon 
such hotel (Section 13 of Law 7 of 1956). 


Development of New Hotels in Jamaica 

The growth of tourism in recent years has been remarkable 
and has been brought about by several factors, the chief ones 
being :— 


(1) the evolution of Jamaican society towards nationhood, 
adopting the well known forms of parliamentary de- 
mocracy on the British model; 


(2) the enactment of incentive legislation affording important 
concessions for constructing hotels, namely, duty free 
entry of building materials and equipment, and relief 
from income tax for a specified period (proprietors 
of hotels with a minimum of 10 bedrooms under one 
roof are allowed to write off against profits 20 per 
cent of their “‘permitted capital expenditure” in each of 
5 years within 8 years of the first year of operation) ; 


(3) the enactment of the Tourist Board Law creating a new 
Tourist Board which broadened the basis of representa- 
tion of the major interests in the tourist industry; and 


(4) last, but not least, Jamaica’s attractions including her 
scenic beauty, mountains, beaches, climate, hospitality 
and amenities, which in their sum total enable Jamaica to 
compete most successfully with other world famous 
resorts. 
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The following statistics of tourist arrivals in the Island speak for 
themselves:— 


Year Number of Visitors 
1954 - ae 112,808 
1955 os os 122,149 
1956 fog ee 161,386 


According to the duration of their stay, visitors are classified into 
two categories: short stay (not exceeding 3 days) and long stay 
(exceeding 3 days). A substantial proportion of the former 
category consists of cruise passengers staying one day or so at each 
port of call in the cruise itinerary, who do not require hotel ac- 
commodation; but of course visitors in the latter category require 
hotel accommodation. The remarkable activity in the hotel in- 
dustry derives from the increasing number of long stay visitors, the 
increase over 1953 (28,367) being 28 percent for 1954 and 60 per 
cent for 1955. An accurate breakdown of the figures for 1956 is 
not yet available, but the rising trend is expected to continue be- 
Cause very many bookings for the current winter season have been 
refused for lack of hotel accommodation. Strenuous efforts are 
being made, however, to make the maximum use of available 
accommodation, for example by the Jamaica Tourist Board’s 
intensification of their summer promotion campaign with a view to 
achieving a more balanced year-round trade; the reduction of 
hotel rates and airfaresin the summer season (15th of April to 15th 
of December) and the effort to encourage business firms abroad 
to select Jamaica for their conventions ordinarily held during 
the slowest months of the year, namely, between April and May 
and between October and November. 


In 1955 hotel accommodation consisted of 3,300 beds which 
was increased in 1956 to 3,600 beds. An indication of the dis- 
tribution of accommodation is shown in the following table:— 


Beds 
Area 1—Kingston and St. Andrew 732 
Area 2—Port Antonio and Blue Mountain area 110 
Area 3—Ocho Rios and North Coast area 624 
Area 4—Montego Bay and North Western area 1,602 


Area 5—Mandeville and South Coast area 162 
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It is expected that by the end of 1957 accommodation will be 
increased by approximately 1,700 beds to 5,300 beds with the com- 
pletion of a number of projects now in hand, those in the more 
advanced stages being:— 


Project Beds 
Arawak Hotel (Ocho Rios) ‘4 a 350 
Marrakech Hotel (Ocho Rios) ; a 400 
Royal Caribbean Hotel (Mahoe Bayes 

Montego Bay) , a 144 
Casa Blanca Hotel Coimpany Addition (Duppy 

Farm—Montego Bay) ee ae 200 


The industry has so far been developed on the basis of the pro- 
moters of a project being responsible for the construction and 
operation of the hotel, but more recently a number of international 
corporations who specialise in hotel operation have shown interest 
in entering into an agreement involving the operation of a hotel 
under a lease or management contract and constructed for that 
purpose either by Government or private interests. Such cor- 
porations are prepared to be remunerated for their management 
services on the basis of taking a share of the profits made. 
Government has made it clear that it will not consider entering 
into more than one arrangement of this character and in fact 
negotiations have been commenced along these lines. 


Several architectural trends are discernible in the design of the 
new hotels being built in the Island, but it would seem that, 
basically, architects are trying to combine modern tropical archi- 
tecture featuring simplicity and functional utility with the graceful 
design of the Jamaican great house. The industry was originally 
built on the basis of meeting the demand for the quiet and intimate 
atmosphere characteristic of small hotels, but the trend in resort 
hotel development in Jamaica, as in other places, is towards larger 
hotels with a minimum capacity of 400 beds and having large 
public rooms for convention meetings and for such amenities as 
cinema shows, theatrical performances, floor shows and indoor 
games. Today’s tourist usually demands not merely a hotel 
where he can relax and enjoy natural amenities, but a fully equip- 
ped resort where he can be fully occupied and can indulge in out- 
door sports, pastimes, shopping, indoor games and so forth without 
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leaving the environs of the place in which he is staying, if he so 
wishes. Wherever a resort area is built, it is customary for a 
residential area to grow up nearby to house the workers in the 
resort, and to provide week-end cottages where people in other 
parts of the Island can go for a short vacation and avail themselves 
also of the specialised amenities in the resort. A host of ancillary 
services come into being which generate added income and em- 
ployment in the area as a whole. 

In view of the rapid development now taking place, other 
potential resort areas in the Island hitherto neglected are now 
being considered; chief among these are Negril on the North West 
Coast; Treasure Beach and White House on the South West 
Coast; Healthshire, Port Royal and the Palisadoes Peninsula on 
the South Coast; Pera, Prospect and Oxford on the South East 
Coast; and Boston Bay and Folly on the North East Coast. 
Further developments are contemplated in many places along 
the North Coast, particularly at Cardiff Hall, and on all the Tre- 
lawny beaches. 

The Government is taking the initative in the development of 
the Negril area, and as a first step has engaged the American firm 
of Radar and Associates who are Consultants, Architects and 
Engineers of the highest reputation and who have planned im- 
portant resort areas in many parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
Their task is to advise the Government in the preparation of a 
master plan for the area, which will not only provide for such 
basic facilities as roads and water supplies, but also such features 
as landscaping. They are working in consultation with the 
Government and the Jamaica Tourist Board. It is anticipated 
that the master plan for developing the Negril area will set a 
pattern for the development of other areas under suitable town 
and country planning legislation. 

It is the Government’s policy to stimulate hotel development, 
which is done several ways, for example, steadily improving basic 
facilities such as water supplies, health services and communications 
(e.g. international airports are under construction at Kingston and 
Montego Bay respectively); through the incentive legislation re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this note; and through the assistance 
afforded by appropriate Ministries and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. They work closely together with a view to affording 
visitors in general and more particularly potential investors every 
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possible assistance in their enquiries. In this regard the in- 
formation centres maintained by the Jamaica Tourist Board in 
North America and by the Jamaica Industrial Development Cor- 
poration in New York are valuable extensions of the services 
made available by the Government. 

The Government is tackling also the vital problem of filling the 
demand for skilled hotel workers, which is increasing rapidly. 
At Government’s request, representatives of the Jamaica Tourist 
Board visited the hotel schools in Lausanne, Switzerland, and San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, and have since made recommendations for the 
establishment of a school to be financed by Government but run 
under the direction of the hotel industry, which would turn out a 
steady flow of skilled workers for the future. The recommendations 
are being examined as part of a comprehensive technical education 
policy. 

It is useful to assess the industry’s economic impact in four ways, 
namely, capital investment, earnings, employment, and revenue 
accruing to the Government. On the basis of an average cost 
per room of $10,000 (much of the new capital in the industry is of 
North American origin), the value of the existing investment is of 
the order of $18 million, to which must be added the projects in 
hand or contemplated for 1957 amounting to a further $84 million 
or $265 million altogether, z.e. nearly £93 million by year’s end. 

Theincome accruing to the Island from tourism in 1956 was esti- 
mated to be $223 million (approximately 90 per cent of the visitors 
to the Island come from North America) or £8 million in round 
figures. This impressive figure makes tourism the third largest 
industry in terms of overseas earnings in 1956 (sugar and rum at 
nearly £15} million and alumina and bauxite at nearly £10} 
million were first and second respectively) and the second largest 
dollar earner next to alumina and bauxite. 

As to employment, the number of skilled, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers required for projects is very large, and given the 
pattern of development embracing the whole Island, it has the 
advantage of helping to reverse the trend of persons coming to the 
capital city of Kingston in search of jobs. It is estimated that on 
average hotels provide direct employment for 1} persons per bed 
and indirect employment (excluding farming but including trans- 
portation) for 3} persons per bed or 5 persons per bed altogether. 
On the basis of 3,600 beds now available, employment is being 
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provided for some 18,000 persons, which, by the end of 1957 with 
the addition of a further 1,700 beds, will increase to approxim- 
ately 26,500 persons. 

Apart from property tax, the industry’s direct contribution to 
general revenue is not yet as large as it might be because of the ex- 
emption of building materials and equipment from import duty 
and relief from income tax under existing incentive legislation. 
Nevertheless more and more hotels may become liable to tax as 
the income tax concessions are exhausted in each particular case, 
thereby substantially strengthening the tax base. And apart 
from income tax payable by persons employed directly or in- 
directly by the industry, it is estimated that in 1955 import duties 
levied on goods consumed by tourists amounted to nearly £600,000. 

The new Tourist Board aims at doubling the tourist trade in 5 years 
from 1955 and, having regard to the increase of 43 per cent in 
total arrivals achieved in 1956 over 1954, it appears that, barring 
any unforeseen developments, the target will be reached and that 
hotel construction will keep pace with the Board’s efforts. 


ELECTRICITY FREQUENCY CONVERSION 


Ir HAS BEEN DECIDED to standardise the electricity frequency 
at 50 cycles per second. 

Historically, this change-over from 40 to 50 cycles has been 
discussed and sought after for many years. More recently, par- 
ticular interest has been shown by members of the industrial and 
mercantile community. 

In September, 1954, the Industrial Development Corporation 
and representatives of the Jamaica Manufacturers’ Association 
Limited, the Jamaica Imperial Association and the Jamaica 
Chamber of Commerce, Limited, agreed that the change-over of 
the Island’s electrical frequencies to a standard frequency of 50 
cycles was ‘“‘absolutely essential and vital to Jamaica’s progress.” 

In January, 1956, Government engaged Mr. Ivan Bloch of North 
Pacific Consultants, Consultant, to examine the question of the 
change-over to determine after discussions with the Jamaica Public 
Service Company, Limited, and other interested parties, how soon 
the conversion should be undertaken. As a result of Mr. Bloch’s 
findings, it was decided that the first steps towards conversion 
should be taken immediately, since the longer the conversion is 
delayed the more it would cost. 
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As a first step Government engaged North Pacific Consultants 
for the overall planning of the conversion. Their duties in the 
initial period include:— 

(a) assisting in the organisation of surveys and in preparation 
for the conversion itself; 

(b) preparation and launching of consumer surveys and related 
investigations ; 

(c) analysis and discussions of plans as developed by electricity 
undertakers in relation to future power demands of 
Jamaica; 

(d) the preparation of a co-ordinated scheme for the planned 
development of electricity facilities in Jamaica, including 
the conversion to 50 cycles. 


In addition the Government in April, 1956 passed an Electricity 
Survey Law (Law 23 of 1956) which established a Commission in 
order to obtain information about the generation, distribution and 
use of electricity and the quantities and types of electrical apparatus 
in use. ‘The work of the Commission has advanced to such an extent 
that it will be possible to proceed to the next most important stage of 
standardisation of electrical frequency throughout the Island in 
the ensuing year. That stage is the conversion to 50 cycles of the 
equipment of the public suppliers of electricity and the apparatus 
of their consumers throughout the Island. There are three such 
public suppliers—The Jamaica Public Service Company, Limited, 
the Electric Service Company of Mandeville, and the Westmore- 
land Parish Council. The conversion of these three systems re- 
presents the second stage of the Government’s policy of conversion 
and, on completion of this stage (it may take three or more years) 
it will then be possible to move forward to the final stage designed 
to provide a fully integrated electrical system operating in Jamaica 
on the principles of a national grid, to which all suppliers of 
electricity and all consumers, both public and private, will be 
connected. 


Legislation to empower the Commission to carry through the 
second stage of the standardisation of the electrical frequency 
throughout the Island will be enacted early in 1957. 


Electricity Law and Regulations 
Plans for a new Electricity Law and regulations and a model 
licence for Electricity undertakings are well advanced, and the 
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necessary examinations and consultations with interested parties 
are proceeding. 


On the Ist of June, 1956, Government established an Electricity 
Division of the Ministry of Trade and Industry, charged with the 
responsibility for electrical inspections of public and private 
installations, and the enforcement of the provisions of the Electric 
Lighting Law, Cap. 108, in addition to advising the Government on 
electrical matters in general. ‘This latter function will assume ever 
increasing importance in view of the impending Frequency Con- 
version, and as Government’s programme for the provision of an 
adequate electricity system and the integration of the Island’s 
electricity suppliers gathers momentum. 


The Division possesses highly qualified staff which includes a 
Chartered Electrical and Mechanical Engineer as Chief Engineer— 
who is also the Government Electrical Inspector under the Electric 
Lighting Law, one Executive Engineer, three engineers and six 
Works Overseers who perform the duties of Electrical Inspectors. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 
EDUCATION 


HE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT is under the portfolio 
of the Minister of Education and Social Welfare. Since the 
creation of fully responsible Ministries in 1953, the Head of the 
Department and the Permanent Secretary of the Ministry were 
merged into a single post. In July, 1956, the Government decided 
that separate administrative heads should be appointed in the 
Ministry and the Department in keeping with the pattern of the 
development of the ministerial system, and the post of Director of 
Education was re-named “Chief Education Officer’. 


There are two Deputy Chief Education Officers, one for Ad- 
ministration, and the other for Development. Next in rank to 
these are five Principal Education Officers performing duties 
comparable to those of Assistant Directors of Education in England. 
The Island is divided into seven Inspectoral Districts, each under 
the supervision of a Senior Education Officer, who is assisted by 
two Education Officers. ‘There are three other Senior Education 
Officers who are specialist officers in Home Economics, Agri- 
cultural Education, Practical Training Centre Supervision; and 
14 specialist Education Officers in Physical Education, Art and 
Crafts Training, Manual Training, Needlework, Infant Training, 
and School Meals Service—a total of 10 Senior Education Officers 
and 28 Education Officers. There are two specialist Assistant 
Education Officers for Needlework. 


The Accounting and Clerical Staff number 56, of whom 16 are 
temporary, and 10 are Departmental Assistants. 


The Building Section is manned by a Building Officer, with 
three Assistant Building Officers, three Draughtsmen and three 
Assistant Draughtsmen. 

The Film Production Unit has a staff of one Films Officer, 
three Assistant Films Officers, four Technicians and two Depart- 
mental Assistants. 


Educational Administration 
The Minister of Education and Social Welfare is responsible 
for policy. He is, in coming to decisions, assisted by the Education 
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Authority, the body, in fact, responsible just prior to the creation 
of the Ministry. 

The Education Authority, which, on proclamation of a Law 
already passed by the Legislature, will become a body advisory to 
the Minister, consists of twenty-four members, including repre- 
sentatives nominated by the professional teachers’ associations 
(elementary, secondary and training colleges), and by the owners 
of grant-aided public elementary schools. Five other members 
are appointed directly by the Governor in Executive Council. 
The Minister of Education and Social Welfare and the Chief 
Education Officer are ex-officio members, being Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the Education Authority, respectively. 

During 1956 there was no departure from the policy of 1955, 
which is summarised as follows:— 

(i) First and foremost the expansion of the present pro- 
vision of Elementary Education. 

(ii) To maintain and improve the present standard of 
Elementary Education. 

(iii) To promote the expansion of Secondary Education 
by grants-in-aid to recognised Schools. 

(iv) To provide such facilities for Technical Education 
as are essential to the development of industry. 
Present facilities are admittedly inadequate. 

(v) To provide teacher training facilities necessary for 
(i) and (ii) above. 

The framing of this policy has been influenced and its imple- 
mentation handicapped by financial considerations. 

While accurate figures are not yet available, the amount of 
money spent on Education and Educational Services in 1956 is 
likely to be in the neighbourhood of £3,500,000 and about 19% 
of the total Government expenditure for the Island. 


Primary Education 

There are 26 Infant Schools (with about 7,300 places), which 
provide free education for children between the ages of 4 and 7. 
These were inadequate for a population in that age group of 
nearly 124,000. The 680 Elementary schools with accommo- 
dation for roughly 164,000 had to serve a population estimated at 
around 300,000 by the end of the year. Of this population, 
approximately 70% had their names on the roll for the year. 
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About half of the accommodation was provided by church- 
owned schools. No new Church Schools have been permitted 
since the turn of the present century, and so the proportion of 
Government Schools has been increasing. For the Church 
Schools, the full salaries of teachers and a substantial proportion 
of other costs were paid by Government. 


During the year under review eleven new school buildings 
were erected or completed to provide 2,950 places. 


Six new Teachers’ Cottages were also built. 


Teacher Training 

Government has been anxious to improve the quality of teaching, 
particularly in the Elementary Schools. The Mico Training 
College continued to conduct special training courses for Pro- 
bationers who, excepting for about 140 Pupil Teachers, consti- 
tute the lowest grade of teachers. The period of training is, 
however, so short and the extent of the scheme so inadequate that 
the effect is exiguous. 


With the assistance of Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds the old Moneague Hotel building has been adapted and 
equipped as an Emergency Training College, offering an intensive 
one year course of in-service training for untrained teachers, with 
a follow-up which might give them the orientation and status of 
fully qualified teachers. The College opened for its first batch 
of 100 men and women on the Ist of July, 1956. 


Post-Primary Education 
Post-Primary Education was provided in 


(a) Secondary (Grammar) Schools 

(b) The Kingston Technical School 

(c) Practical Training Centres 

(d) Certain Selected Elementary Schools. 


Secondary (Grammar) Schools 

Secondary Schools have continued the policy of increasing 
their accommodation on their own as funds permit. No new 
private Secondary schools were recognised for Government grant- 
in-aid during the year. Thus at the end of the year there were 
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two Government and 27 endowed and Church schools, all fee- 
paying institutions receiving a per capita grant from Government. 


The number on roll during the year under review was roughly 
9,000 with an average age range of 10 to 18, and a few hundred 
who were above or below these limits. There was boarding 
accommodation for about 1,000 pupils. The total enrolment 
was divided fairly evenly between boys and girls. ‘There were 
ten co-educational schools, eight boys’ schools and eleven girls’ 
schools. 


Government’s grants for the year totalled about £258,000. 
There was also a large number of private schools that received no 
grant-in-aid from Government. The great majority charged 
lower fees than the grant-aided schools, provided few amenities 
and paid lower salaries to less qualified staff. A very rough 
estimate would place their total enrolment at 6,000. 


Secondary Schools Scholarships 
For many years the scholarships tenable at grant-aided Secondary 
Schools and granted annually by Government were— 

(i) 10 full boarding scholarships reserved to the pupils 
of Elementary Schools; 

(ii) 10 full boarding scholarships reserved to children re- 
sident in Parishes without a grant-aided secondary 
school; 

(iii) 90 to 100 scholarships awarded by the schools but 
financed from the Government grant-in-aid. 


In general, these scholarships were limited to children of 11 
and 12 years of age. 


In 1955 the award of group (iii) above was taken over by the 
Education Department and a few full boarding scholarships were 
included in that group. At the same time the award of all three 
groups was based on the results of an island wide examination 
held each year by Government, the Jamaica Local Scholarship 
Examination. 


In 1956 funds were made available for a considerable expansion 
of group (iii) and 325 scholarships were awarded in all—about 
one-fifth (tuition and boarding) being boarding Scholarships. 
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At the same time provision was made for the award of about 
100 further scholarships for children of 13 and 14 years of age. 
A novel feature of these scholarships is a grant, in case of need, to 
assist with the expenses of boarding the child in the neighbourhood 
of a grant-aided day school. 


Technical Education 

The Kingston Technical School was overcrowded and_ill- 
equipped. There were over 550 full time students and 650 part 
time. Plans for extending the facilities for Technical Education 
are being implemented in some measure. 


Government has accepted in principle the establishing of a 
Technical College in or near Kingston and of expanding, im- 
proving and re-equipping the present Kingston Technical School. 


Kaiser Bauxite Gift 

An expression of industry’s conviction of the need for increased 
technical education facilities is the. offer made by the Kaiser 
Bauxite Company to contribute £25,000 towards the cost of con- 
structing a Technical College if and when Government decides 
to do so. 


Practical Training Centres | 
There were three Practical Training Centres for boys and one 
for girls, which admitted students between the ages of 15 and 17. 
The total enrolment was 400. These centres have been re- 
organised and upgraded in recent years, and now function as 
modern secondary schools providing general and technical edu- 
cation to the General Certificate of Education standard. 


Efforts are being made to provide additional accommodation 
and training facilities so as to increase the number of such places 
in these Centres in order to meet the demand for training the type 
which is necessary to the industrial development of the Island. 


Elementary Schools 

The experiment continued of providing a Grammar School 
education in certain selected Elementary Schools for a limited 
number of children above the age of eleven who were suited to 
this type of training. 
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Another experiment—in ‘‘Rural Education’’—has been started 
in a few elementary schools in completely rural settings. ‘This 
aims at developing a type of school giving an education at once 
rural and practical, biassed heavily towards Agriculture, Home 
Economics and village crafts in the senior department. 


Adult Education 

The Literacy Project, formerly run by the Department of 
Education, is now conducted by the Jamaica Social Welfare 
Commission. 


A ‘‘Home Makers Pilot Project’—another venture in Adult 
Education—has been started by the Department of Education. 
The Project aims to “improve the general standard of training 
and experience of persons seeking employment as domestic 
workers”. ‘Two such projects, with an enrolment of 46 students, 
are now in operation in Kingston, run as evening extension courses 
by regular teachers of Domestic Science. 


Statistical Summary 


Government Expenditure on Education and Educational 
Services, 1956 (all figures are approximate). 


Total Expenditure .. — £3,600,000 

Recurrent Expenditure ~ £3,352,000 

Capital Expenditure . £248,000 

Expenditure by Local eee £49,000 
Schools, Pupils and Teachers 

Number of Elementary Schools 706 

(a) Government owned 229 

(b) Government leased 67 

(c) Government rented 67 

(d) Denominational 337 

(e) Undenominational 5 voluntary Schools 

(f) Trust se l 
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Pupils enrolled approximately 233,000 
No. of teachers approximately 4,500 divided about evenly 


between Government 
and Voluntary 
Schools. 
No. of Secondary (Grammar) Schools 29 
Government-owned 2 
Grant-aided 27 
29 
No. of pupils enrolled about 9,000 
No. of teachers about 520 
Number of Training Colleges 5 


Grant-aided 
Government-owned 


lul ww 


Output (students) 1956 a little over 120. 


Percentage of trained teachers in: 
(a) Elementary schools about 45% 
(b) Secondary schools about 58% 


University College of the West Indtes 
Distribution of students by Courses taken, October, 1956 


Educa- 
Total | Arts | Science |Medicine} tion Male | Female 


em remem, fn fe | ET RS, | ERE fF ED 


All other terri- 


tories ..| 278 96 63 107 12 | 205 73 
Jamaica ..| 216 73 49 86 8 {| 120 96 
494) 169 112 193 20 | 325 169 


13 students successfully completed the Diploma in Education 
Course in 1956. 


Number of Full time staff—140 
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Higher Education Overseas: Distribution of Students by Countries 
United Kingdom and the Irish Republic. Figures not available 
United States of America about 600 

Canada about 200 


JAMAICA LIBRARY SERVICE 


THE JAMAICA LIBRARY SERVICE, operating under the Jamaica 
Library Service Law, Cap. 175, has been engaged since 1948 upon 
the task of setting up an island wide free public library service in 
Jamaica. During the initial period of development the annual 
contribution from Government funds is supplemented by an 
annual grant from the British Council, this subsidy ceasing on the 
31st of March, 1960, when the Government of Jamaica has agreed 
to assume the full responsibility for the maintenance and con- 
tinued development of the service now being set up. 


The aim is to establish from the Headquarters in Kingston an 
organisation which will by means of Regional Branches, Book 
Centres, Book Mobiles and all the recognised machinery of county 
and urban library practice, place all the resources of the Central 
Library Service at the disposal of every individual in the com- 
munity who can make use of thein. The present Headquarters, 
situated at 84 Brentford Road, Cross Roads, is the Administrative 
centre of the Library Service, where books for the entire Island 
are ordered, classified and catalogued for delivery to individual 
libraries and schools. A Union Catalogue is maintained. 


The response to the services already set up has been excellent, 
and the demands for the extension of these services are now severely 
taxing the limited resources available. 


The foundations of the Island Library Service have been laid by 
the Parochial Boards agreeing to participate in the Scheme and 
to contribute towards local maintenance charges in their areas, 
a Statutory Parish Library Committee being responsible for the 
Library work in each Parish. 


There are at present 13 Parish Libraries, six of them in buildings 
specially designed for the purpose. Two new buildings are now 
under construction. Three Parish Libraries still operate on a 
part-time basis. In addition, there are two Branch Libraries and 
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71 Book Centres, the number of which is increasing as rapidly as 
books can be made available to them. The Kingston and St. 
Andrew Parish Library, which was opened in July, 1955, has de- 
veloped so rapidly that the present rented premises are now in- 
adequate. A site has been donated by the Kingston and St. 
Andrew Corporation, and through the efforts of the Corporation 
and Central Government plans have been made for the construction 
of a Municipal Library worthy of the city of Kingston. 

A restriction on membership, which was imposed at this library 
in August, 1955, was removed at the beginning of the financial 
year 1956-57, but since October, 1956, membership has been 
limited once more because of insufficient funds. | 

The membership at this library now stands at 8,809 (Adults 
5,689 and Juniors 3,120), with the issues for the year 1956 being 
165,261 (Adults 111,491 and Juniors 53,770.) 


Book Stock 

During the year ending the 3lst of March, 1956, there has been 
an increase of 19.8% in the stock, and the total number of books 
now stands at 116,800 divided as follows:— 

1. The basic stock of Parish Libraries and Branch Libraries 

(between 3,000 and 10,000 volumes). 

These books usually remain at the Library to which they 
have been allocated, but are available on request for postal 
loan to readers anywhere in Jamaica. Each Parish Library 
maintains the stock of the Book Centres in its own Parish by © 
sending out a circulating collection varying from 200-500 
books. One-third of the stock of each Book Centre is changed 
three times a year. 

2. A Drama Collection is maintained at the Kingston and St. 
Andrew Parish Library. ‘These sets of plays and books on 
play production, etc., are available for loan to Societies 
throughout the Island. 

3. A Librarianship Collection is maintained at Headquarters. 
All books are available for loan to library staff and students 
throughout the Island. 

During the year ended the 31st of March, 1956, 417,833 book 
loans were made to 40,560 readers. These figures represent an 
increase of 71.5% for readers and 79% for issues over the previous 
year. 
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A central bindery with a total staff of 11 is maintained jointly 
by the Jamaica Library Service and the University College of the 
West Indies. 


School Libraries 

This most important aspect of the work of any library service 
in the West Indies, which requires a large book stock and specially 
trained staff, has now been started. Since 1954 the Library Service 
had been co-operating with the Education Department in the pro- 
vision of books for Primary Schools. In May, 1955, a new Scheme 
started whereby 700 elementary schools will be supplied with a 
circulating collection of books in place of the former scheme where- 
by small stocks were supplied to each school for retention by the 
school. A schools library service van deposits sets of 60 books with 
each school, and these sets are to be changed twice a year. By July, 
1956, all schools had received their first supply of books, and ex- 
changes have been completed in 6 Parishes. 


Staff Training 

The future of the Library Service in Jamaica must depend on 
the quality of the staff now being trained, and although many of 
the staff are taking the examination of the British Library Asso- 
ciation, they lack the training facilities available in the Eastern 
Caribbean. Training is being carried out on two levels—first, on 
a West Indian basis, whereby scholars are sent to the Library 
School in Trinidad, and secondly by the provision of scholarships 
to Great Britain for those proceeding to the higher grades of the 
Service to enable them to complete their training in the wider back- 
ground of library service abroad. During the current year two 
students were sent on four-month scholarships to Trinidad and two 
were awarded twelve-month scholarships to Great Britain. 


The development of the Library Service during 1956 is parti- 
cularly reflected in the expansion of the school library service, and 
in improved conditions in the Parish Libraries. Better trained 
staff and longer opening hours have been combined to raise the 
standard of service to readers. The Parish Libraries are taking an 
active part in cultural and educational activities throughout the 
Island, and it is noteworthy that in most cases the Parish Library 
Committees are the sponsoring bodies of the Festival of Arts in 
many of the Parishes. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


THE AMALGAMATION OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT with the 
Ministry of Health, plans for which were worked out during 
1955, came into effect on the Ist of January, 1956. The administra- 
tion of the medical services thus became the direct responsibility 
of the Minister of Health, with the Chief Medical Officer (formerly 
entitled the Director of Medical Services) his chief technical adviser, 
and the Permanent Secretary his chief adviser on administrative 
matters. In addition, Headquarters staff consists of two Principal 
Medical Officers and a Principal Nursing Officer, together with 
the necessary complement of administrative and accounting staff. 


The work of the Ministry during 1956 centered around the ex- 
tension of the health centre system, and repairs and improvements 
to existing hospitals. Considerable difficulty over the shortage of 
medical staff continued to be experienced. 


_ Visits, Conferences and Fellowships 

Dr. E. S. Sutherland, Venereal Diseases Officer, attended the 
First International Symposium on Venereal Diseases held in 
Washington from the 30th of May to the 2nd of June. Among 
the subjects discussed were the most recent advances in the treat- 
ment of Venereal Diseases, and the most successful method of con- 
ducting mass campaigns, which should prove of immense value to 
Jamaica in its fight against these diseases. 


Dr. C. C. Wedderburn, Principal Medical Officer, Ministry of 
Health, went to Guatemala in September to attend meetings of the 
Directing Council and Executive Committee of the Pan American 
Sanitary Organisation. He was later awarded a three-month 
fellowship by the World Health Organisation to study Medical 
Care and Organisational Administration. 


Dr. E. D. B. Charles, Medical Officer of Health, was awarded a 
four-month Fellowship by the World Health Organisation to en- 
able him to study communicable diseases services, with emphasis 
on Malaria and Insect Control, in British Guiana, Trinidad, Vene- 
zuela, Panama, El Salvador, Mexico and the United States of 
America. | 


Dr. A. W. Mearns, Medical Officer (Health), was awarded a 
Fellowship in 1955 by the Pan American Sanitary Organisation to 
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study Malaria and Aedes Aegypti eradication. He returned to the 
Island in March, 1956. 


The Sixth Conference of Heads of Medical Departments in the 
British Caribbean was held in Jamaica in April. The scope of the 
conference included staff questions, specific medical and health 


problems, and the work of regional organisations concerned with 
health in the Caribbean. 


Professor K. G. Watkins, Professor of Child Health, University 
of Wales, visited Jamaica, under the auspices of a Colonial Deve- 
lopment and Welfare Scheme whereby it was arranged that medi- 
cal specialists from the United Kingdom should make periodic 
visits to overseas territories. Professor Watkins undertook a full 
programme of visits to hospitals and Health Centres, and dis- 
cussed matters relating to the maternity and child health services 
in Jamaica. 

Miss F. N. Udell, Chief Nursing Officer attached to the Colonial 
Office, visited Jamaica in February on the invitation of Govern- 
ment to advise on problems affecting the nursing services. 


Professor Charles Rob, M.c.,F.R.c.s., Professor of Surgery at Lon- 
don University, accompanied by Dr. Cheatle, Anaesthetist at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, London, spent a week in Jamaica as part of a 
lecture tour made under the auspices of the British Council. 


At the request of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Dr. E. 
Henderson, Director of the Microbiological Research Establish- 
ment of the Ministry of Supply, visited Jamaica during the last 
week in November; the purpose of his visit was to survey and 
assess local problems of tropical microbiology. 


Professor Chassar Moir, Nuffield Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology at the Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, visited Jamaica 
in November, under the auspices of the British Council. During 
his stay he visited the Victoria Jubilee Maternity Hospital and 
the University College of the West Indies. 


The University College Hospital Advisory Committee, appointed 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to enquire into the 
financial needs and methods of financing the University Teaching 
Hospital concluded its investigations in January, 1956. 


Dr. R. S. Aitken, M.c., Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Birmingham, was Chairman of the Committee; the other members 
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were Dr. E. R. Boland, c.3.£., Dean of Guy’s Hospital Medical 
School; Dr. J. W. P. Harkness, c.M.c., 0.B.E., Medical Adviser to 
the Development and Welfare Organisation in the West Indies, 
and Mr. G. A. Phelp, T.p., Secretary of the United Birmingham 
Hospitals Board. 


Hospitals and Health Centres 

A sum of nearly £200,000 was approved for expenditure on re- 
pairs and improvements to hospitals during the two years 1955-57. 
The following works were carried out during the year under review: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


Kingston Public Hospital 

Construction of a central kitchen for the Kingston 
Public and the Victoria Jubilee Hospitals was almost 
completed. General improvements to the Kingston 
Public Hospital, at a cost of £20,000, were carried out. 


Port Maria 

Quarters for the Assistant Medical Officer were com- 
pleted. General repairs, including new Out-Patients 
Department, X-Ray and Laboratory Departments, were 
partially completed. 


Montego Bay 
The Nurses’ Quarters were extended and an aluminium 
building provided as additional ward accommodation. 


Lionel Town 
Quarters for the Assistant Medical Officer and the 
Matron were completed. 


Linstead 

Besides major renovation of Quarters for the Assistant 
Medical Officer and the Matron, a new Operating 
Theatre was built, and reconstruction of the Out- 
Patients’ Department undertaken. 


Mandeville 

A new Operating Theatre, a new administrative, out- 
patients and casualty bloc, X-Ray and Laboratory De- 
partments, Examination Rooms and offices for the 
Medical Officer, the Matron and the Hospital Secretary 
were built. A new dental clinic was also constructed. 
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(g) Chapelton 
Repairs to the Matron’s Quarters were done and a new 
dispensary erected; in addition, the reconstruction and 
conversion of two wards as well as the extension of the 
operating theatre were carried out. 


(h) Tuberculosis Hospital 
An aluminium unit to provide additional accom- 
modation for tuberculosis patients was erected at this 
hospital. 

(i) Lucea 
A new Operating Theatre was completed. 

(j) Black River 
A new Operating Theatre was completed; also addi- 
tional accommodation was provided for nurses by the 
acquisition of and repairs to the ‘‘Whittaker’s Home’’. 

(k) Victoria Fubilee Hospital 
Construction of wards for 160 maternity patients was 
half-completed at the end of 1956. 


(1) Rehabilitation Centre for victims of Poliomyelitis 
An aluminium unit was erected here as a Children’s 
Ward. 


General repainting and minor repairs were carried out at 
the King George V Sanatorium and the Alexandria, Spaldings, 
and Port Antonio Hospitals. 


Appendix I shows a list of hospital beds for 1956. 


Four new health centres at Gayle, Darliston, Maroon Town and 
Four Roads in St. Andrew were completed and officially opened 
during the year. 75% of the cost including provision of ambu- 
lances, was met from Colonial Development and Welfare funds. 
Each centre includes space for the conduct of medical and dental 
clinics. 


A health centre at Ocho Rios, donated by residents in the area 
and visitors to Jamaica, was opened on the 2Ist of July, 1956. 
The clinic has been named the ‘‘James Kenmey Clinic” in 
honour of the foremost of the donors, the late Mr. James Kenmey, 
who died before the building was completed. The gift is worth 
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approximately £6,750. The cost of equipment was approxi- 
mately £1,200, of which Government contributed £800, the re- 
mainder being raised by private subscriptions. 

Work on the Public Health Training School continued through- 
out the year, and it is expected that the building will be occupied 
early in 1957. 


The Mental Hospital 

The name of the Hospital has been changed by Law to Bellevue 
Hospital in keeping with the policy adopted in other countries, and 
on the recommendation of the Medical Services Commission 1954. 
The name chosen was formerly that of the property on which the 
hospital now stands. 


A new administration building was completed at a cost of ap- 
proximately £42,800. This building comprises offices for the 
Senior Medical Officer, the Hospital Manager, the Chief Male 
Nurse and his Assistant, the Matron and her Assistant and Ac- 
counting, Executive and Clerical Staff. Also incorporated are a 
dispensary, a dental clinic, a lecture room, a recreation hall and 
a staff canteen. 

Provision of £2,500 has been made for the alteration of the former 
administrative building to accommodate patients. Funds have 
also been provided for construction of a hundred-bed block for 
male inmates, and a proposal to provide an additional 130 beds in 
1957 for female patients is now under construction. Plans and 
estimates are under preparation for building and equipping a 
canteen large enough to include room for adequate recreational 
accommodation for staff. 

Construction of an out-patients Clinic so that less seriously ill 
patients may be treated without being actually hospitalised has also 
been begun, and it is proposed to provide working facilities for an 
officer to be in charge of Occupational Therapy. 

In July, the posts of staff nurses at the hospital were declared 
pensionable. 


The Blood Bank 

Plans were finalised for a new Blood Bank to-be constructed 
early in 1957, at a cost of £15,000 not including equipment which, 
it is estimated, will cost another £3,000. During 1956, 4,109 pints 
of blood were collected, of which 1,614 were donated. 
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This represents an improvement over the previous year when 
3,413 pints were collected, of which 1,247 were donated. 


Operation of a mobile blood collection unit was started in 1956, 
but unfortunately could not be utilised in the fullest extent because 
of lack of staff. It operated in Montego Bay and Newcastle as 
well as in Kingston. Owing to difficulties which it is hoped to 
overcome shortly, the Red Cross withdrew from the Blood Bank 
during the year and this has increased the pressure of work on the 
existing staff. 


Public Health 

Although not reaching epideinic proportions, the incidence of 
influenza was high in comparison to previous years. There was 
an epidemic of mumps, which began in the latter half of the year 
and was island-wide. The downward trend in the incidence of 
malaria continued. A severe outbreak of typhoid occurred in 
Westmoreland late in November. It was caused by pollution of 
the main water supply. At the end of December, 366 cases had 
been reported. In spite of the large number of cases, there were 
only two deaths, and much credit for this low mortality is due to 
the medical and nursing staff. 


Poliomyelitis has returned to endemic incidence, as only 14 
cases were notified throughout the year. A table showing the com- 
parable incidence of the main notifiable and communicable 

diseases during 1954-56 is at Appendix IT. 


Tuberculosis 

The routine of Tuberculosis control continued smoothly through- 
out the year. The use of the new drugs, supplemented by surgical 
treatment, when necessary, has benefited hospital patients, as 
shown by reduced mortality and increased number of discharges. 
Eleven deaths occurred in hospitals during 1956, as against 60 in 
1955 and over 200 five years ago. 


Settlement accommodation for chronic infectious cases has be- 
come more pressing as an ever increasing number of these patients, 
in whom the feeling of well-being has been created by the new 
drugs, is blocking, because of their continued infectivity, the use of 
beds for more hopeful cases in need of hospital treatment. 
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The good effects of the B.C.G. Campaign (1951) are still being 
shown by reduction of the number of new cases found in the Cor- 
porate Area during 1956. The number of pulmonary cases noti- 
fied was half of what was regularly found annually up to the be- 
ginning of the B.C.G. campaign in 1951. The majority are the 
result of infection contracted in childhood many years previously. 


The increasing shortage of adequately trained and competent 
technicians, together with inadequate equipment, has hampered 
X-Ray facilities of the Chest Clinic, country hospitals and travel- 
ling unit. A new mass miniature plant has been acquired for use 
in the Parishes. 


A programme has been started for the detection and treatment 
of active primary type cases among school children, and is run in 
conjunction with the school Tuberculin Testing and BCG Vac- 
cination work. The total number of vaccinations performed, 
however, is not yet considered adequate to produce a tuberculosis- 
resistant school population. 

The ultimate failure, in spite of all the good work done, is due 
to the lack of a rehabilitation programme. 


Malaria 

The most important feature of the period under review was the 
preparation of a Programme for Malaria Eradication. In March, 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau made available the services of 
Malaria Eradication Consultants of Co-ordinating Office Malaria 
Eradication Programme to assist in the formulation of this Pro- 
gramme, which was later accepted by Government and submitted 
to the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
for approval. This programme is scheduled to commence on the 
Ist of September, 1957, and to last for four years. During their 
stay on the Island, a seven day course of instruction in Malaria 
Eradication was given by the Consultants to Senior field personnel 
attached to the Malaria Services both of Jamaica and of other 
Caribbean Territories about to embark on similar projects. 


During the period under review the incidence of malaria con- 
tinued to be on the downward trend. No outbreaks occurred. 
A total of 11,299 blood smears was examined, and the result of 
these examinations showed 366 or 3.2% were positive. In the 
distribution of parasite species P. Falciparum predominates. 
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Residual Spraying 

The current control programme now relies entirely on residual 
spraying. Larvicidal measures have, however, been maintained 
at the International airports at Montego Bay and Palisadoes. A 
total of 219,233 houses were sprayed with DDT 5% solution or 
emulsion during the period under review. Where possible, spray- 
ing was Carried out on a six-monthly cycle in the more malarious 
sections of each Parish. Residual Spraying Operation did not 
commence in the Parishes of St. Ann, Manchester, and the Cor- 
porate Area until the end of September. 


Laboratory Work 

A total of 11,716 adult mosquitoes and 25,656 larvae were sub- 
mitted to the laboratory for identification. Malariometric surveys 
were carried out at selected schools in the Parishes. This 
showed an overall spleen rate of 1.8% and an overall parasite 
rate of 1%. House to house Fever Surveys and Infant Parasite 
rates in observation areas are also a feature of the Evaluation 
Service. 


Venereal Diseases and Yaws Control 

The year just ended continues to maintain the slight decrease 
in the number of patients seeking treatment for Venereal Diseases. 
This is largely due to the keen interest displayed by the public as 
a result of illustrated lectures, Public Health magazines, and films 
on Venereal Diseases. Some progress was made with regard to 
treatment facilities. For instance, the introduction of the use of 
long-acting Penicillin has considerably reduced the length of 
treatment periods and, consequently, the number of delinquents, 
and thus has improved control of the spread of Syphilis and 
Gonorrheea. 

The most important feature of the past year was the appoint- 
ment of two Contact Investigators to the clinic in the Corporate 
Area, who were able to trace both contact and delinquent cases 
without delay. 


Yaws 

The downward trend in the incidence of this disease is main- 
tained almost to the vanishing point. The four mobile Health 
Units continue to do excellent work and to take treatment faci- 
lities to areas where Medical Officers do not visit. 
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Dental Services 

The report of the Committee appointed to go into Dr. Volker’s 
proposals in connection with the training of dental mechanics 
with a view to their registration on a restricted basis, as dentists, 
had not been finalised by the end of 1956. Accommodation was 
provided for dental clinics in each of the health centres built during 
the year. Four new Dentists were appointed to the Government 
Service during the year, but the shortage still remains acute. 
The Government is, however, continuing its programme of train- 
ing ten dental surgeons a year for the next four years. 


Health Education 

The highlight of this year’s work in the Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation was the commencement of more intensive Health Education 
activities in certain circumscribed areas. An attempt was made 
to co-ordinate all the health work in the Parishes of Portland and 
St. Ann in the following ways: 


(a) Through the local Health Departments by providing 
consultive service to 
(i) the Public Health Nurses, by establishing programmes 
in Nutrition and Child Development at pre-natal 
and well baby clinics; 

(ii) the Public Health Inspectors, by arranging pro- 
grammes for education in areas where resistance to 
their work is impeding progress; 

(b) through working with the Co-ordinated Extension services 
in the Farm Development areas; 


(c) undertaking to implement basic Health Education pro- 
grammes in the communities through organised agencies 
in the field, such as the Sugar Welfare Board, and Church 
and Community Groups. 


School Health Programme 
Work in School Health Education continued. Supervisory 
visits were made to 


(1) Schools in which Health Education is of long standing 
and which are engaged in active health projects based on 
local needs and interests. Health Education takes a 
natural place in both formal and informal instructions; 
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(2) Schools in which the importance of Health Education is 
just being realised. Projects were put in operation to 
help promote basic, understanding of and practice in 
heathful living, e.g. provision of hand washing facilities 
and toilet paper. Regular conferences were held with 
teachers in order to discuss ways of making use of such 
resources as the school lunch programme, the visits of 
the Public Health Nurse, the Public Health Inspector, 
and physical education classes, as learning experiences. 


Other Activities 

Health film shows and lectures were given throughout the Island 
to various groups including schools, the general public, industrial 
workers, food handlers, expectant mothers and special students. 
Lunch hour and after work film shows in factories and workshops 
were continued, and aroused much greater interest than in the 
previous year. For the first eleven months of the year, 287 fi'm 
shows were given to approximately 63,857 persons, as against 291 
film shows to 59,232 persons for the whole of 1955. 

Three health exhibitions were held by the Bureau of Health 
Education—two at Baby Shows at Old Harbour and Innswood, 
St. Catherine, and one at a Welfare Carnival at Monymusk, 
Clarendon. Approximately 1,466 saw the exhibits. 

Printed material dealing with various health topics was dis- 
tributed to the public. The number of pamphlets distributed 
from the Ist of January to the 10th of November, 1956, was 
approximately 221,633. 


The Public Health Nursing Services continued to be of a generalised 
nature, with the exception of specialization in Quarantine, Vene- 
real Diseases and Tuberculosis Control in the capital cities. 

Public Health Nurses assisted in the distribution of dried skimmed 
milk provided by the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, and continued the programme of P.P.D. testing 
and B.C.G. vaccinating instituted in 1955 for the control of tuber- 
culosis. From January to September, 1956, 22,196 P.P.D. tests 
and 6,802 B.C.G. vaccinations were undertaken by Public Health 
Nurses as compared with 3,239 tests and 1,979 vaccinations for the 
period March to December, 1955. Public Health Nurses con- 
tinued their programme of immunization against typhoid in 
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schools and communities. For the first nine months of 1956, 
64,057 first, 44,294 second, and 18,565 booster inoculations were 
given. | 


Research 

The first meeting of the Standing Advisory Committee for 
Medical Research in the British Caribbean Territories, with terms 
of reference as follows, was held at the University College of the 
West Indies in April: 


“To advise on the needs for medical research in Jamaica, 
Trinidad, British Guiana, Barbados, the Leeward Islands, 
the Windward Islands and British Honduras; to advise on 
the means for ensuring that the results of research are applied 
in practice; and to keep under review the facilities for inter- 
territorial collaboration in medical research.” 


It was the view of those who participated in this meeting, and 
in the Scientific Meeting that preceded it, that a most encouraging 
start had been made, both in stimulating interest in medical re- 
search throughout the area, and in providing effective machinery 
for determining the most profitable direction of research effort 
and resources in the future. 


One important aspect of these meetings was that they served to 
bring local research workers into direct contact with each other 
and with the delegates of the United Kingdom. 


Research on saponins and immature yams in connection with 
vomiting sickness is being continued. 


International Organisation 

The regional office of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and 
the International Co-operation Administration continues to function 
in Jamaica. Both these organisations rendered valuable assis- 
tance to the Government in the field of Public Health by providing 
expert advice on ad hoc as well as long-term problems, and also by 
the grant of Fellowships to enable Jamaicans to qualify for higher 
responsibility. 
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General 

The Royal College of Surgeons in England has decided to recog- 
nise for Fellowship purposes, certain posts at the Kingston Public 
Hospital, so that doctors holding posts in general Surgery, Ortho- 
paedics, Ear, Nose and Throat, and Casualty may sit for the Final 
Fellowship examination after spending only six months in England. 


The numbers of Doctors, Dentists, and Nurses registered and 
their proportion to the population are shown at Appendix III. 


APPENDIX I 


List or HospiTat Beps 


nr ee ed 
o- 


Name of Hospital 


trics |culosis | tious tal 


Kingston Public 
Victoria Jubilee * .. 
King George V Memorial 
Sanatorium * 
Tuberculosis Hospital + 
Hansen Home * 
Mental Hospital * .. 
Princess Margaret Hospital, 


2,985 


Morant Bay 12 16 
Hordley, Golden Grove of 8 
Port Antonio : 10 
Buff Bay 11 
Annotto Bay 10 15 
Port Maria 8 20 
St. Ann’s Bay a 20 4 
Alexandria 6 a 
Falmouth 8 16 
Ulster Spring 2 es 
St. James, Montego Bay 6 ie 
Lucea 6 24 
Savanna-la-Mar 6 20 
Black River 4 20 
Mandeville ia 18 
Spaldings 9 24 
Chapelton 6 its 
Lionel Town 4 7 
Spanish Town 26 27 
Linstead ss 


Polio Rehabilitation Centre * 


* Special Hospitals. 
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APPENDIX II 


Table showing the comparable incidence of the main communicable diseases 
in Jamaica in 1954, 1955 and 1956. 


No. of Cases 
Diseases SS SS 
1954 1955 1956 
Abortion—Post Infection be a3 19 22 19 
Chicken Pox Gs as - 389 849 481 
Dysentery—Amoebic ... iss ea 21 6 45 
Dysentery—Bacillary .. gs ie 86 75 81 
Diphtheria .. os WF 4 51 47 44 
Erysipelas.. ' es ise 22 30 20 
Encephalitis Letharyica aS ne 2 ae ids 
tGonococcal—All Infections ae ..| 4,191 | 26,931 | 36,985 
io me oe - oe 311 584 209 
Ha? pel Epidemic ai - i 36 45 49 
uenza... a oa ef 1,231 384 2,580 
paces As x - se 18 24 17 
Measles sh se be sal “G3b27™ 695 59 
Mumps ie Ea ee - 18 24 2,369* 
Malaria , = ..| 4,417 3,381 3,712 
Meningitis—Cerebro Spinal i rs 32 6 3 
Pneumonia—Broncho .. 3 e. 484 407 353 
Pneumonia .. oe i ~ 512 442 379 
Poliomyelitis ia i ‘a 759* 71 14 
Puerperal Fever te e is 17 17 12 
Rheumatic Fever ue SG 52 21 36 108 
Scarlet Fever oe ae io 3 8 30 
tSyphilis .. es on ti 967 | 6,366 | 8,330 
Tetanus A 5% =a 35 27 20 
Tuberculosis—Respiratory ee 676 703 610 
Tuberculosis—Non-respiratory i as 58 ] l 
Typhoid de a o - 411 467 781 
Weil’s Disease - ~ oe 2 3 2 
Whooping Cough - - ..{ 2,178 288 1,273 


* Epidemic Year 
f Prior to 1955 the Ministry of Health did not receive notification of all 
cases which occurred. 


APPENDIX ITI 


NuMBER OF Doctors, DENTISTS AND NurRSES REGISTERED 


(a) Total number of doctors registered to practise 


in Jamaica... 483 
(b) Number of doctors eviployed in the Gavennmient 
Service (including part-time) - - 165 


(c) Total number of dentists registered to practise 
in Jamaica... bs a - 93 
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(d) Number of dentists in the Government Service 


(including part-time) v 21 
(e) Total number of general-trained nurses srewisteted | 

to practise in Jamaica... 1,878 
(f) Number of general trained nurses in the Govenniment 

Service “ oe 976 
(¢) Number of district sata wives in the Gartauieat 

Service os ee 22 
(h) Number of midwives covistered to sractae in 

Jamaica a on 2,208 


(This figure includes a ine number of general 
trained nurses) 
(i) Number of registered mental nurses .. - 186 


Population: 1,579,620. 
The proportion of doctors to population averages | in 3,270 
The proportion of dentists to population averages 1 in 16,804 
The proportion of General trained Nurses to population 
averages lin .. ae a sn 841 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT HEALTH SERVICES 


THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES are Local Boards of Health and have 
statutory responsibilities under the Public Health Law, Cap. 310. 
The Central Board of Health, appointed under the same Law, has 
supervisory responsibility for the carrying out of the functions of 
the Local Boards, being required by Law to take steps to secure 
the preparation, effectual carrying out and co-ordination of 
measures conducive to public health and to keep itself informed of 
the manner in which the Local Boards perform their duties. 


The Local Boards are required to observe and enforce any By- 
Laws, Regulations and Orders made under the Public Health Law 
and, if called upon by the Central Board, to issue from time to time 
Orders and make Regulations with regard to any of the matters 
mentioned in that Law. ‘The Local Boards divide their respective 
Parishes into sanitary districts and render general sanitation services, 
the chief of these being:— 

(a) the supply of sufficient wholesome water for drinking and 
other domestic purposes; 
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(b) the prevention of the pollution of water; 

(c) sewerage disposal; 

(d) the healthiness of dwellings, participation in plans for the 
establishment of housing estates, slum clearance; | 

(e) the fitness of industrial plants and businesses; 

(f) the removal of nuisances; 

(g) the inspection of food and food-handlers; 

(h) the suppression of causes of disease and the making and 
enforcing of regulations in case of epidemics; 

(i) provision for the burial of the dead; 

(j) the regulation of markets and slaughter houses; 

(k) refuse disposal; 

(1) the sanitation of streets, drains, sewers and sanitary 
conveniences; 

(m) the making of regulations governing certain trades 
directly related to public health, such as butchering and 
hairdressing; 

(n) malaria control. 


These duties are carried out by staffs of Sanitary Inspectors work- 
ing under the immediate direction of the Medical Officer (Health), 
who is an officer appointed and paid by Central Government 
and assigned to a Parish to administer its health services. For meet- 
ing the cost of these services the Boards are empowered to impose 
sanitary rates. 


In their inspection of foods the Boards pay particular attention 
to meats, milk, bakeries and restaurants. 


The Boards also maintain clinics for affording ante-natal and 
post-natal advice and care to expectant and nursing mothers and 
their babies. ‘This work is done through Public Health and District 
Nurses under the supervision of the Medical Officer of Health. The 
work of these nurses is gradually extending to other fields. 


In order to prevent and control epidemics, all notifiable diseases 
coming to the knowledge of medical practitioners are notified to 
the Medical Officer of Health, who thereupon takes proper steps by 
visiting and giving inoculations where necessary. Boards are also 
empowered to establish suitable places as isolation hospitals for the 
reception of persons suffering from or exposed to infection or con- 
tagion from any epidemic, endemic, contagious or infectious 
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diseases. ‘The discovery of tuberculosis and the hospitalisation of 
indigents suffering from this disease are also undertaken by the 
Boards. 


Dental services are provided for children in elementary schools. 

In addition to the above services, which are common to all 
Boards, the Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation also provides 
extended school medical service, and is empowered to control 
cold stores. 


HOUSING 


Policy and Administration 

The most noteworthy event of Housing in Jamaica was the pro- 
clamation by the Governor of the new Housing Law (Law 67 of 
1955). In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 61 of this 
Law, approval was given for the operations of the Hurricane Hous- 
ing Organisation to be fused with the Department of Housing as 
an Emergency Scheme (1951) Order, 1956. This transferred all 
property acquired by the former Hurricane Housing Organisation 
to the Director of Housing in his capacity as a Corporation Sole. 
The Governor appointed Warren Harker Cornwell, Director with 
effect from the Ist of April, 1956. 


The Government agency devoted to housing from 1937 to 1956 
was the Central Housing Authority, a Corporate Body which 
came into being with the Slum Clearance Law in 1937. In 
January, 1952, as a result of a hurricane which devastated the 
Island in August, 1951, the Hurricane Housing Organisation was 
set up aS an emergency measure to assist persons of the low and 
lower middle income groups who suffered from the catastrophe. 
It is planned that this emergency scheme will be completed by 
the 3lst of March, 1957. 


The administration of the housing programme during the period 
1937 to 1956 was undertaken by the Central Housing Authority, 
consisting of nine members appointed by the Governor. Since 
the Ist of April, 1956, with the coming into operation of the Housing 
Law, Law 67 of 1955, the powers, functions and duties of the Cent- 
ral Housing Authority have been transferred to the Director of Hous- 
ing who is directly responsible to the Minister of Local Government 
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and Housing. The Department of Housing, which came into 
being with the Housing Law, is provided with a staff of 175 officers 
and employees. It is estimated that administrative costs for 
1956/57 will be in the region of £189,810; £124,875 of this amount 
will be for personal emoluments, and the rest for such charges as 
Transport and Subsistence, accommodation for branch offices, 
and so on. The Department of Housing consists of the following 
Sections: — | 


(a) Administrative 

(b) Finance 

(c) Stores and Workshops 
(d) Legal 

(e) Management 

(f) Engineering 


and their functions are adequately described by their titles. The 
activities of the Department have been decentralized into five zones 
in respect of each of which offices are in process of being established. 


The housing programme undertaken by the Government is 
intended primarily to provide housing for the lowest income group 
and to ameliorate living conditions where such are found to be 
undersirable, through development, slum clearance or improve- 
ment schemes. In recent years, recognition has also been paid 
to the needs of the lower middle income group, and several schemes 
have been implemented for the benefit of this group, particularly 
in the urban areas. ‘The schemes fall broadly into two categories— 
Urban (mainly rental, except for the middle income projects), 
and Rural (mainly cottage programmes). 


Under the rental schemes, rooms or flats are rented out to 
selected tenants for a nominal sum; on housing estates primarily 
in the rural areas, lots are sold to allottees, and pilot building pro- 
grammes (of about 20 houses at a time) are carried out; the middle 
income housing estates do not involve building on the part of 
Government, which, instead, endeavours to interest various com- 
panies in financing building programmes. Another rural scheme 
involves Owner-Occupiers—persons who are in possession of 
their own lands, and who obtain loans from Government to erect 
houses. 
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The current programme of housing schemes (Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Scheme D527), estimated to cost £900,000, is 
financed from Colonial Development and Welfare funds to the 
extent of one-third, the other two-thirds being provided from Loan 
Funds. Other undertakings are financed from various Loan Laws 
or Heads of Estimates, and recoveries are paid to General 
Revenue. 


These undertakings are mainly concerned with development 
works or extraordinary projects, e.g., the Hurricane (1944) Re- 
habilitation Programme. After the hurricane of August, 1951, a 
permanent rehabilitation programme, estimated to cost £22 million 
was launched. Of this amount, £1,010,000 is to be a loan, and 
the remainder a grant from the United Kingdom. 


The main principles on which the Department has been adminis- 
tered since Mr. Cornwell assumed duty as Director of Housing 
may be summarised as follows:— 


(a) Debtor-Creditor Relationship 

Establishment of a better debtor-creditor relation- 
ship in order to collect the large amounts due on 
both rental and hire purchase schemes. This is 
being implemented on the basis that individuals 
who are able to pay their instalments but refuse to do 
so, should be ejected, and alternative accommodation 
should be found for the indigent cases. In effecting 
this policy the Department endeavours in every 
instance to find lower rental accommodation for 
individuals who are to be ejected. 


(b) Sale of Land 

Sale of lots only, which was considered a normal 
function of the former Central Housing Authority, 
has been abandoned except in cases where contracts 
actually existed for the sale of such lots, as the De- 
partment’s policy is now to sell a complete unit (lot 
and house) as any other programme would not 
assist in alleviating the housing shortage. The 
Department’s policy is to sell commercial, church 
and re-possessed lots (whether under the former 
Central Housing Authority or Hurricane Housing 
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Organisation programmes) at the value placed on 
them by Government’s competent authority. 
(c) Subsidies 

Subsidies should be limited to the amount received 
under Colonial Development and Welfare contribu- 
tion both in respect of rental and sales schemes. In 
other words, Government should not be called upon 
to grant additional subsidies in respect of these 
schemes but merely pass on the assistance received 
under Colonial Development and Welfare. It will 
be appreciated that this cannot be a hard and fast 
rule, as any attempt to house sub-economic groups 
in rental premises will require variations in this 
principle, in that Government will have to con- 
tribute towards the capital and/or recurrent costs. 


(d) Low Income Housing 

The Department in future will build rental units 
only when it is absolutely necessary for housing in- 
dividuals who cannot be housed otherwise, but the 
accent of the Department’s future programme will 
be on‘sales schemes—the units being based on a 
standard living requirement of 50 square feet per 
person for an average family of four persons. This 
is considered the minimum requirement under 
ordinary health standards, and these units are es- 
timated to cost approximately £500, with kitchen 
and water-borne sanitation facilities where possible. 
Recommendations have been made that both the 
Owner-Occupier scheme and sales schemes in future 
should be based on a unit value of £500 with the 
individual owner-occupier or purchaser enjoying 
a free grant of £100. Houses costing over £500 
would have to be fully funded by the purchasers. 


(e) Middle Income Housing 
The Department is of the opinion that a favourable 
climate should be established in order to attract the 
capital necessary to provide this type of housing 
either on the mortgage/insurance plan, or by the 
guarantee which Government can offer in accordance 
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with the Housing Law. The Department should be 
responsible for the layout and designs of future 
schemes and maintain constant inspection to ensure 
that the houses are built according to specifications. 


As regards the aided self-help aspects of the Department’s 
activities, these have only achieved limited success, but the at- 
tendant administrative costs have been high, having regard to the 
spasmodic and/or dilatory manner in which allottees perform the 
self-help which is very often a prerequisite to commencement or 
completion of a building. Constant inspections involving fre- 
quent visits or the stationing of a whole-time officer on the project 
when there are a number of buildings under simultaneous construc- 
tion result in a great deal of administrative expenditure. It is also 
found that where allottees work on a full time basis it is only possible 
for them to provide self-help in the form of labour on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays or Public Holidays, when permanent 
employees of the Department are not normally called upon to 
work. This and similar problems require solutions involving 
administrative expedients calling for considerable ingenuity in- 
volving questions of personnel, and sometimes resulting in con- 
siderable expenditure for overtime, special allowances, etc. 


As stated above it is the present policy of the Department to 
avoid granting subsidies in excess of any Colonial Development and 
Welfare contribution to capital cost received. It is also the policy 
of the Department to attempt to observe minimum standards of 
living space in the designing of buildings. It will be obvious 
that it is difficult to reconcile these two objectives except by careful 
selection of tenants or purchasers. If sub-economical groups are 
to receive adequate consideration, it will be necessary to relax the 
rule of no subsidy, since the only way that space standards can be 
maintained will be by the granting of necessary subsidies in cases 
where sociological surveys reveal the necessity. 


The amalgamation of the two Housing Agencies had a marked 
effect on the progress of the Rehabilitation programme. Main 
efforts were bent to the task of completing the programme by the 
31st of March, 1957, since unspent balances would lapse and the 
target set for the programme would not have been reached. Present 
indications are that the target will be reached. The programme 
was divided as follows:— 
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REHABILITATION — 1951 HurRRICANE 
(a) Rural Scheme 


The Rural Scheme originally provided for the construction of 
6,400 houses. Applications under the Scheme approved by the 
Special Housing Tribunal at the time they demitted office in 
August, 1954, totalled 5,551. The Revised Scheme as sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies in August, 1955 provided 
for the construction of houses for 4,500 applicants. 

Approved applicants have formally withdrawn from the Scheme 
and as at the 3lst of December, 1956, there was a balance of 4,374 
applicants as follows: 

(a) Listed under Group Schemes 1,838 
(b) Applicants owning and 
negotiating for sites for whom 


titles are to be perfected... 2,278 

(c) Owning land on Land Settlements 225 
(d) Applicants requiring sites .. 33 
4,374 


the remaining 126 houses were intended to be built on Housing 
Estates. 


At the 3lst of December, 1956, construction of 4,030 houses 
had been completed as follows: 


(a) Estates $4 1,728 
(b) Land Seiienehts: st 213 
(c) Scattered cases i 2,089 

4,030 


Also under construction were 103 houses as follows:— 


(a) Estates . as 29 
(b) Land Scitienent = - 
(c) Scattered cases .. be 74 


103 
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The lands remaining at the disposal of the Department provide 
for approximately 94 additional lots. 


Lands 
During the year (1956) the Department acquired the following 
properties:— 


(i) Clarendon 15 acres at Paisley Pen, with a capacity of 
78 residential and non-residential lots. 


(ii) St. Catherine 20 acres at Tredegar Park, which was 
sub-divided into 41 residential lots. 


(iii) St. Thomas Approximately 2 acres at Johnstown, 
with a capacity of 12 residential lots; 
lands at Airy Castle (now known as 
Grosset) with a capacity of 22 residential 
lots, and a further 23 acres with a capacity 
of approximately 15 residential lots. 


A part of the difficulty to be overcome arose out of inadequate 
titles. A statement appears at the end of this section (Table A), 
showing Titles approved under the Registration of Titles Law and 
Common Law and the Facilities for Title Law for the period Ist 
of January to 3lst of December, 1956, in connection with the rural 
scattered cases. 


Applicants who had no satisfactory titles numbered between 
80-90 per cent. The Facilities for ‘Title Law has heen applied 
to these, and its implementation has eased the situation consider- 
ably, and processing thereunder has increased in tempo towards 
the latter part of the period under review. 


It has been reported by the field officers that for many reasons, 
chiefly fear of legal repercussions, the persons within the category 
of those permitted under the Facilities for Title Law to sign certi- 
ficates of ownership, are reluctant to sign, and this in a measure 
delays the expeditious operation of the Law. It is hoped that 
this prejudice will be eradicated in the process of time. 


At Table B is a Statement showing the extent of the legal work 
carried out in respect of the Hurricane Rehabilitation Scheme, 
and which has greatly expedited the progress made under this 
scheme. 
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(b) Urban Scheme 


The total number of applications under this Scheme approved 
by the Special Housing Tribunal was 2,831, of which 2,425 were 
located in the Corporate Area, and 406 in the Parishes. . The 
Revised Urban Scheme as approved by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in August, 1955, provides for 2,750 houses. Withthe 
withdrawal of applicants from the Scheme there were only 2,368 
of the scheduled applicants as approved by the Special Housing 
Tribunal, remaining as at the 3lst of December, 1956. Of this 
amount, 2,331 are for Housing Estates in the Corporate Area, 
St. Thomas, St. Catherine and Clarendon, and 37 are applicants 
with their own sites, in the various zones named above. 


As at the 3lst of December, 1956, 2,167 urban houses had heen 
completed as follows:— 


(a) Estates - _ 2,153 
(b) Scattered ig 2 14 
2,167 


Se 


There were also 277 houses under construction as follows:— 


(a) Estates ti ae 273 
(b) Scattered ae he 4 
277 


— ne 


Additional lots have been acquired as follows:— 
Tower Hill Farm—with a capacity of 273 residential lots. 
Balmagie—with a layout plan of 300 residential lots. 


Waterhouse—with a layout plan of 207 residential sites 
(on part of the Estate). 


85 houses will be constructed on lots acquired at August 
Town on lands developed by the former Central Housing 
Authority. 


It is expected that the Urban Programme will be accomplished 
by March, 1957, when the full capacity of 2,750 units will have been 
completed. 
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(c) Rental Scheme 


In the revised Programme of 1955 an allocation of £65,040 from 
the unspent loan balance under the Lower and Middle Income 
Groups Loan Scheme was made to establish 271 units. This would 
provide accommodation for families still residing in tents as supplied 
by the Central Hurriéane Relief Committee and eligible for assis- 
tance under this Scheme. They were:— 


(a) Corporate Area .. a4 133 Units 
(b) Country Towns .. = 71 Units 
(c) Isolated Cases .. = 67 Units 

271 Units 


—— 


Construction of the 67 isolated units was delegated to the Central 
Hurricane Relief Committee, who were instructed to use the 
Hurricane Housing Organisation type design units. These units 
are being constructed on lands owned by Local Authorities or on 
sites belonging to tent dwellers in indigent circumstances. It is 
the intention to hand over these units free of cost to Local Authori- 
ties, and for these to remain the property of the respective Authorities 
and be available for housing other persons in receipt of poor relief 
on the demise, ejectment or removal for other causes, of the 
original occupants. To date the following units have been com- 
pleted :— 


Corporate Area 


Seaward Pen... Et 80 

August Town .. de 20 

Hermitage ee a 32 
St. Thomas 

Lyssons ae se 28 
St. Catherine 

Corletts Run... oe 20 
Clarendon 

Chateau st 9h 20 

Scattered Cases oe 65 
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(d) Lower and:Middle Income Groups Loan Scheme 


The original Scheme anticipated assistance to 4,000 persons 
whose houses had been damaged, with an average loan of £100 per 
person. At the time of demitting office the Tribunal had approved 
a total of 315 applications only, for assistance. Following cancel- 
lations and withdrawals there has been a further reduction and 
as at the 3lst of December, 1956, the Schedule revealed only 161 
applicants, of which 141 cases have been approved and 4 pro- 
visionally approved. 


The Scheme was revised to provide loans not exceeding £200 
or less than £25 to each applicant in the form of cash or duty free 
materials. 


An intensive drive is being made to re-investigate all cases can- 
celled with a view to rendering assistance to these applicants from 
the anticipated surplus balance remaining under this Scheme. 


Tables C and D set out the expenditure under the relative 
schemes. 


Stores 

During the period under review, investigation into the working 
of the Stores of the Central Housing Authority and the Hurricane 
Housing Organisation was undertaken by the Organisation and 
Methods Branch of the Secretariat. As a result of their report, these 
two stores were amalgamated and started operations on the Ist of 
April, 1956, under the newly established Department of Housing. 


The amalgamation brought about a change in personnel, 
and the accounting system. The combined Administrative and 
Clerical Staff of the Stores of the Central Housing Authority and the 
Hurricane Housing Organisation for the first three months number- 
ed 24, whereas during the next nine months the staff was reduced to 
18. A fluctuating sub-staff of about 50 men, which includes truck 
drivers, sidemen, watchmen, storemen, messengers and ordinary 
labourers, was employed in the transporting, watching, receiving 
and distributing of materials. 


Raw materials from overseas were not delivered according 
to schedule, and this necessitated approval being sought for sup- 
plementary purchases of materials from local suppliers. Whenever 
possible, native industries were supported by purchasing locally 
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produced’ materials. The value of purchases for the year was 
£392,269 19s. 7d. reflecting an average of £32,689 3s. 4d. per 
month allocated as follows:— 


Central Housing Authority 
(Ist of January, 1956, to 31st of March 
1956) os es £2,985 2 2 


Hurricane Housing Oivanuaion 
(Ist of January, 1956, to 31st of March, 


1956) >) as £91,767 9 6 
Department of Houswe: 


(Ist of April, 1956, to 3lst of December, 
1956) - ae a £297,517 7 11 


£392,269 19 7 


It should be noted also, that about 2,633,000 feet of lumber, 
621,000 concrete blocks, 75,700 sheets roofing, 100,750 feet piping, 
72,000 bags cement and 22,831 cubic yards sand, gravel and stones 
were issued for the construction of houses. 


The net value of issues for the year totalled £446,115 7s. 3d. 


reflecting an average of £37,176 5s. 7d. per month allocated as 
follows:— 


Central Housing Authority 
(Ist of January, 1956, to 31st of March, 


1956) os sa £7,257 18 1 
Hurricane Housing Grpaniatiog 


(Ist of January, 1956, to 31st of March, 


1956) ae 2 a £130,477 16 10 
Department of Housing 


(Ist of April, 1956, to 31st of December, 
1956) 4 = - £308,379 12 4 


£466,115 7 3 


In addition to the total net value of issues, the sum of approximately 


£21,960 representing the 74% cess for Stores Operation Deposit, 
was also charged on issues. 
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For the year, 5,207 Requisitions were registered, and a total of 
5,006 or a monthly average of 416.14 requisitions were satisfied. 

Since the amalgamation, for reasons already stated, the pro- 
gramme for the rehabilitation of the 1951 hurricane sufferers has 
received priority attention, and in that connection 1,979 houses were 
supplied from Stores for the period under review, allotted as 
follows:— 


Urban .. = es 606 
Rural... aa sat 1,316 
Indigent oy = 13 
Terraced ae - 29 (136.R) 
R.E. ti ee i 12 
Blue Castle oe - 3 

1,979 


1,771 kitchens and 2,175 latrines were also prefabricated and 
supplied during the period in addition to large quantities of general 
hardware and wooden components used in the construction of the 
buildings for Scheme No. 51, now known as Federal Gardens. 


Transport 

Haulage for almost ali materials distributed to parts of the Island 
was handled by the Stores, and a total of 3,943 trips of approxi- 
mately 6 tons each was sent out. The trucks of about sixty priv- 
ate contractors, along with the Department’s two vehicles, were 
used in these distributions. 


Architectural Section 
During the current year, an Architectural Division was set up 
consisting of an Architect, a Building Estimator and four Draughts- 
men to prepare designs of houses and the layout of housing estates. 
Their work falls roughly into three divisions:— 

(1) The design of dwellings and house types to agreed space 
standards to suit the various income levels in the popula- 
tion. 

(2) The layout of dwellings in the most economic manner 
related to urban and rural conditions and to desirable 
densities according to income levels. 
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(3) Developmental work on various methods of dry and wet 
constructional methods in order to lessen house construc- 
tion costs. 


It is not easy under present conditions to design a small low- 
cost house. The designer has to concern himself with earthquake 
resistance, hurricane resistance, termites (both subterranean and 
drywood) and, in certain areas of the Island, with restrictive 
building regulations. 

During the year, layout schemes have been prepared covering 
approximately 455 acres of land on more than a dozen large sites. 
Three of the most important of these have been:— 


(a) A 90-acre site on Rosemount, Montego Bay, which is 
being developed both for middle income housing and the 
settlement of squatters from a nearby unsuitable site. 

The difficult problem of housing of two such dissimilar 
groups on one site has been aided by the fact that through 
the site runs a high cliff-like ridge creating a natural 
division, either side of which has been placed the two 
schemes. 


(b) Waterhouse, Kingston, is the last urban estate upon which 
Hurricane Housing units are being erected. It waslaid out 
at very short notice to a very simple road pattern in order 
to make surveyors’ work easy. Construction started while 
surveying was in progress, and the speed with which this 
estate is nearing completion must be considered a great 
achievement. 

(c) One of the most interesting schemes that has been con- 
sidered this year was the development of a village for 
2,000 people on a 136-acre site in Clarendon. This 
village of Rhymesbury will be the focal point of a large 
Government Agricultural project. It is felt that the 
development of housing together with agriculture so 


that social stability is achieved, is a most desirable form of 
development. 


Concurrently with the layout of actual sites, the Architect’s 
office has been developing two and three-room house types for 
various income levels. Space standards for these houses have 
been based as much as possible upon those set out in the Develop- 
ment and Welfare Bulletin No. 13—‘‘Housing in the West Indies”’. 
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Due to the very low economic standards of some groups, it has 
not always been possible to keep to these standards, although it is 
appreciated they are socially desirable. 

There has been some experiment with semi-detached and 
terraced houses both for sale and rental schemes. Some resistance 
has been met to these types of dwelling, but most community 
leaders now realise that due to the shortage of urban land and the 
low earning power of the majority of the population, dwellings of 
this type will of necessity have to be accepted. 


Since the developmental work on pre-fabricated timber panels, 
systems of construction and pre-cast concrete post and panel units 
are both in very early stages, house types so far designed have been 
in concrete block construction. It is hoped, towards the end of 
the year, to erect experimental houses in alternative materials and 
constructional techniques. 


During the year two zone offices for the use of the Department 
have been designed and construction has been commenced. The 
design and construction of a staff house for a senior officer in the 
Montego Bay area, has also formed part of the first area’s 
programme. 


Building Section 

When the old Central Housing Authority and the Hurricane 
Housing Organisation merged into the present Department of 
Housing in April, a co-ordinated programme was put into effect. 


An Indigent Scheme involving expenditure of £25,000 was 
undertaken by the Department. From November to December, 
1956, approximately 10 basic and 6 complete units were erected. 
Every effort is being made to complete this programme for over 
160 approved indigents by March of 1957. 


The Owner-Occupier Scattered Case Scheme moved swiftly for- 
ward, and with the use of the new Facilities for Title Law, a record 
number of applicants was inspected. The funds available under 
Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes, have been fully 
committed. The statement at Table E shows the progress to the 
31st of December, 1956. 

A Scheme of major interest completed during the year, was 
the project now known as Federal Gardens, comprising seven two- 
storey blocks of 8 units per block and 2} single storey blocks of 8 
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units per block. Each unit comprises two rooms with individual 
kitchens and latrine-shower compartments, constructed of con- 
crete blocks. This was a new experiment in housing standards, 
each unit renting at approximately 16/- per month and proving 
highly successful. 

Another Scheme sponsored by, but not directly financed by the 
Department, was the Middle Class Housing Scheme at Hampstead 
Park. The land was made available by the Department for the 
construction of individual units financed by a local Insurance 
Company. This was a pilot scheme in which the Department 
developed and provided the lots and exhibited some interest in the 
procedure and costing, as regards the erection of the houses financed 
by the Insurance Company of Jamaica. 


The number of houses erected during the period under review is 
as follows:— 


Rural houses ae a 1,452 
Urban houses = me 595 
Owner-Occupier houses ¥ 326 
Ex-Servicemen’s houses 4 17 
Government Housing Schemes 16 
Indigent houses be 16 

2,422 


An additional 758 units under construction at the end of the year 
were:— 


Owner-Occupier—Scattered Cases 210 
Rural Units on Hurricane Housing 
Organisation Estates 7 29 
Rural Hurricane Housing Organisation 
Scattered Cases = 75 
Tenements—units for low rental 8 
Urban Hurricane Housing Organi- 
sation units on Estates a 273 
Ex-Servicemen units—scattered 43 
Owner-Occupier Estate Cases 20 (approximately) 


During the year houses were built in all the Parishes, especially 
in St. Thomas, where most storm damage had occurred in 1951. 
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In this Parish alone, 550 units were constructed under the Hurri- 
cane Housing Organisation Scheme, including the formation of 
10 new Estates. In the Corporate Area progress was more limited 
due to difficulty in obtaining suitable building lands at a reason- 
able price, and in a suitable locality. Two new Estates com- 
prising over 570 units were completed. 


Staff shortage in the new Department at the beginning of the year 
affected output in other sections of the Building and Planning 
Department. The Department was without a Chief Engineer 
until mid December and an Architect was not appointed until 
May. 

The present approved personnel of the Building Section com- 
prises 1 Chief Engineer, 1 Executive Engineer, 1 Senior Building 
Supervisor, 5 Building Supervisors, 10 Grade 1 Clerks of Works, 


6 Grade II Clerks of Works, but added to this were 26 Temporary | 


Field Officers at the Ist of April, 1956. 


The number of temporary officers was reduced to 18 by De- 
cember. Further reduction was impossible due to a resurgence in 
the Ex-Servicemen Scheme and the inception of a Scheme to house 
approved indigents. 


The Ex-Servicemen Scheme received new life in the year when 
the Jamaica Legion of Ex-Servicemen agreed to the provision of 
wood-framed and wood-sided two-room with porch units, plus 
pit latrine, to each approved Ex-Serviceman. As a result, new 
units were put under construction, and the Scheme should be 
accelerated. 


General maintenance formed a great bulk of the work performed. 
The sums allocated were far short of the sums required. 


Arrangements are being made for more adequate provisions in 
the financial year 1957-58. 


Rises in cost of basic materials and labour have placed a great 
strain on the allocations. There was, however, some easing of 
pressure due to approved revision of Schemes. This allowed 
greater flexibility in the use of the funds provided. 


Management Section . 
Consequent on the establishment of the new Department of 
Housing as from the Ist of April, 1956, the posts of House Property 
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Cobbla Youth Camp under construction (Gleaner Photograph) 


The Banana Industry Building in Kingston Gardens (Photograph by Ernest H. deSouza Jnr.) 
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Manager, and Officer in charge of Aided Self-Help in the former 
Central Housing Authority and the Hurricane Housing Organi- 
sation, respectively, were abolished and a new post of Management 
Officer created in place thereof. 


In order to facilitate the work of the Section, the Island was 
divided into five Zones, the same as those in operation by the 
Engineering Section. 


The Management Officer and his officers are responsible for 
the general management of the Estates and the welfare of the 
tenants and settlers. Their duties include:— 


(a) Investigations into the circumstances of applicants and 
making recommendations as to their need to be re-housed. 

(b) Collections of instalments and rents. 

(c) The promotion of Home Improvement Projects. 

(d) To act as Liaison Officers between settlers and tenants 
and the Agents of Social Welfare Organisations. 


Community Development 
(1) It is of interest to note that on the majority of the Estates 
4-H Clubs have been formed. In these Clubs, every 
effort is made to encourage the settlers to improve the 
general appearance of the Estate, with particular re- 
ference to the erection of fences and the laying out of 
kitchen and flower gardens. 


(2) Settlers’ Associations are being formed on all the Estates 
and officers of the Social Welfare Department give 
valuable assistance in teaching home economics with a 
view to improving conditions in the homes of the settlers, 
and thereby raising the standard of family living. 

(3) Areas have been reserved for Community Centres on all 
the Estates and with the assistance of the settlers, it is 
hoped that these buildings will be erected shortly. 

(4) Playing Fields and open spaces have been reserved on all 
Estates. 

(5) On some Estates, settlers participate in the Extra-Mural 
Programmes called Listening Post. 

(6) Electricity is now being installed on all the Urban 
Estates. 
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Collections 

Due to the high incidence of arrears on both the sales and rental 
schemes, it became necessary to enforce payment by service of 
notices of intention to retake possession of several holdings badly 
in arrears. This action was followed up in a few cases by having 
ejectment proceedings instituted against the delinquents through 
the Courts. Only in five cases was it necessary to eject occupants 
who were able to pay and made no effort to do so. In every case 
of ejectment, the occupants were offered alternative accommo- 
dation at cheaper rates on one of the rental schemes. 


_ There have been no instances where ejectment proceedings 
have been instituted before every effort has been made to collect 
by persuasive methods. Experience has shown that the majority 
of defaulters are persons who, though able to meet their monthly 
commitments, refuse to do so until pressure is brought to bear. 


Table F is a list of Housing Schemes in various Zones. 


TABLE A 
OwnER-OccupliIER SCHEME 


REGISTERED AND 
COMMON FACILITIES FOR 


PARISH Law TITLES TITLE Law TOTAL 
St. Thomas 29 6 35 
St. Andrew 77 a 77 
Portland ae 40 ] 4] 
St. Mary - 63 6 69 
St. Catherine a 143 8 151 
Clarendon on 112 22 134 
Manchester ox 31 17 48 
St. Ann es 44 4 48 
Trelawny oe 56 6 62 
St. James Me 4] ] | 42 
Westmoreland 16 ite | 16 
St. Elizabeth . 129 6 135 
Hanover Se 27 3 30 
“3° : 7 808 __ 80 888 


FT 
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TABLE C 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE ON FORMER CENTRAL HOUSING 
AUTHORITY SCHEMES 


Total 
A. Capital Expenditure 
Schemes for Sale se ee £41,560 2 8 
Schemes for Rent ro see £59,125 15 10 
Miscellaneous Schemes ee £2,225 16 1 
Other Undertakings... - £12,558 2 10 
Owner-Occupier Scheme £41,393 16 2 
Owner-Occupier Scheme (Raymond 
Dam)... ae ; £1,988 3 6 
Indigents .. ae a £18,556 10 11 
Ex-Servicemen 7 a £3,306 0 O 
£180,714 8 O 
B. Income 
Instalments Se at £59,216 19 7 
Loan Repayments Ke me £6,649 13 4 
Interest .. as or £5,996 19 9 
Rent ‘ok Se a £16,968 0 O 
Other Income as £3,621 2 4 
£92,452 15 0 
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TABLE D (i) 
STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE ON HURRICANE REHABILITATION 
SCHEMES 
BUILDINGS 
COMPLETED EXPENDITURE 
SCHEME ———_—_ 
During | Totalto | During | Total to 
1956 31.12.56 1956 31.12.56 
£ £ 
Rural ie 1,259 4,030 305,157 824,677 
Urban Baal 245. 2,167 267,719 673,597 
Lower and Middle 
Income Group ” 141 3,319 15,678 
Stores and Work- 
shops a ae aes 28,297 372,632 * 
Total Sg 1,504 6,338 | £604,492 |£1,886,584 
Emergency 
Building 
Supplies ..| 1,400 63,600 ae £570,000 


persons persons 


*£50,000 for establishing and equipping Workshops included 
in this figure. 
At the 3lst of December, 1956, there were 14 Urban and 
31 Rural Estates developed with roads, water supplies, 
schools, shops and community halls or in course of develop- 
ment by the Hurricane Housing Organisation. 
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TABLE D (ii) 


STATEMENT OF INCOME FROM HURRICANE REHABILITATION 


SCHEMES 
Scheme Total 
Deposit Account Rural 
House is £3,935 6 11 
House Interest .. £1,266 17 5 
Land Interest .. £72 15 10 £5,275 O 2 
Deposit Account Urban 
House is .. £4,732 7 5 
House Interest .. £3,273 18 0 
Jamaica Government .. £1,077 16 8 
Jamaica Government 
Interest .. .. £3,389 0 0 
Land Interest .. £840 1 1 £13,313 3 2 
Lower and Middle Income 
Group _ bs sé £1,674 8 3 


£20,262 11 7 


TABLE E 


ial Ce Oe ee 


St. 
a- | Man- | Clar- Cath- Total 
h chester | endon erine 
(1) Buildin Cra os fle ee — 
(2) | Buna! 26; 235] 197] 1,173 
Dece 4 9 6 7 
(3). Building! ”4 26 237 203 1,190 
31.12 4{ 8 67 70 318 
(a) Buildin R15 34 304 273 1,508 
ing Prq 1) 26 44 27 222 
226 60 348 300 1,730 
_—_—_——__—_—_—___ 
i 
(1) | Titles a 
Sct, ber, 1 219 58 343 294 1,681 = 
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TOWN PLANNING 


THE TOWN PLANNING DEPARTMENT was relieved of a considerable 
burden of housing work with the establishment of a new Housing 
Department. The change did not affect the work at the begin- 
ning of 1956, when the Department produced a number of type 
designs for houses and designed new and revised layouts for some 
ten housing schemes. 


The efforts of the Department have now become orientated 
more towards work on Government development schemes and 
with Parish Councils. ‘These include:— 


(a) A survey and the preparation of a layout for Rhymes- 
bury, an agricultural settlement project involving the 
sub-division of some 4,000 acres, including the design of 
roads, irrigation and drainage, the zoning of villages 
and the co-ordination of the scheme with existing com- 
munities in the area. 

(b) A survey and outline report on the proposed development 
of Negril and the Great Morass as a tourist and holiday 
resort. 

(c) Outline proposals for the future development of the town 

_ of Savanna-la-Mar. 

(d) The preparation of a zoning plan in connection with the 
development of the Palisadoes. 

(e) A detailed scheme for the establishment of a recreation 
centre to serve Kingston, covering some 150 acres of the 
Palisadoes 

(f) A number of other development schemes of an equally 
varied nature. 


Work has continued on the development of the Industrial 
Estate, Kingston, and two revised development plans have been 
prepared for this area. 


The Department has continued to advise the Kingston and St. 
Andrew Corporation on subdivisions and commercial applications. 
19 schemes and 20 applications were reported on throughout the 
year. 

In addition to the Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation sub- 
divisions and applications, advice was given to surveyors on private 
subdivisions which included 60 throughout the year. 
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The Government Town Planner has continued to serve on some 
15 committees dealing with the work of Government. 

A wide variety of technical and design work was involved in 
these duties. 

In connection with the Palisadoes Development Programme, 
the Government Town Planner was sent on a trip to the United 
States to study public beach and recreational facilities. 


He carried out an extensive tour of New York State Parks and 
parkways as well as seaside and inland state parks, national parks 
and recreation centres. Much useful information and literature 
was collected in connection with these types of developments. 


A final draft of the proposed Town Planning Legislation has 
now been prepared. This has been done in collaboration with 
the Central Planning Unit and the new Ministry of Development. 
It is expected that this legislation will be introduced sometime 
during 1957. 


An outstanding feature of the year’s activities has been the 
great increase of subdivision applications for beach developments 
throughout the Island, as well as an increase in the potential hotel 
development projects. These include Negril, Montego Bay, Iron 
Shore, Greenwood, Falmouth, Duncans, Ocho Rios, Pera, Prospect, 
Bull Bay, Palisadoes and Healthshire Hills. 


An international Town Planning Conference, sponsored by the 
Caribbean Commission, was held in Trinidad. Mr. Stevens, 
the Colonial Office Town Planning Liaison Officer, visited 
Jamaica on his way to this Conference and had useful discussions 
on the proposed Town Planning Legislation. Mr. Hodges, the 
Assistant Town Planner, and representatives of the Centra! Plan- 
ning Unit, the Ministry of Local Government and Housing and 
the Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation all attended the Con- 
ference. 


The Federal Capital Site Commissioners visited Jamaica and 
spent ten days studying conditions here, and they inspected some 
of the work of the Department. Mr. Abrams, a Planning and 
Housing Consultant to the United Nations, visited Jamaica in 
connection with the establishment of the new Housing Depart- 
ment and gave most helpful advice on the proposed Town Plan- 
ning Legislation. Mr. Robert Moses, New York State Park Com- 
missioner, and a group of his aides visited Jamaica in connection 


ee 
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with the Palisadoes development programme, and gave most help- 
ful advice on how this development programme might be under- 
taken. Rader and Associates of Miami, Civil Engineering Con- 
sultants, have been employed to prepare a zoning plan and report 
on the proposed development of the Negril Beach and the Great 
Morass. 

Negotiations have been started on the establishment of an 
Architectural Association for Jamaica to be affiliated with an 
Architectural Association which has recently been established in 
Trinidad. With Federation of the British West Indies, it is felt 
that there should be closer contact between architects throughout 
the federated area and it is thought best to achieve this by first 
establishing a local association. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES, which are the _ responsibility 
of the Minister of Education and Social Welfare, can be 
divided roughly under three headings: 


(1) The care and protection of children 
(2) The prevention and treatment of crime 
(3) Community Development. 


The work is undertaken by Government departments, Statutory 
bodies, and voluntary organisations. 


_ The official agencies under the Ministry which are concerned in 
Social Welfare are: 


The Juveniles Authority 

The Probation Department 

The Prisons Department 

The Jamaica Social Welfare Commission 
The Lands Department 

The Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Board 
The Jamaica Youth Corps. 


The work of the voluntary organisations is co-ordinated in a 
Council of Voluntary Social Services, which acts as liaison between 
these bodies and Government. Several of these voluntary organisa- 
tions are in receipt of Government subsidies through the Ministry 
of Education and Social Welfare. 
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Jamaica Youth Corps 

The Jamaica Youth Corps, which is an organisation for the 
training of young men in community living and service, and of 
agricultural pursuits and skills ancillary thereto, was established 
during 1956. 


West Indies Home Economics Tratning Course 

The second West Indies Home Economics Training Course 
was held at the University College of the West Indies from January 
to September, 1956. The Course was attended by 26 students 
from eight West Indian Territories, and one student from Thailand, 
who had been awarded a Food and Agriculture Organisation 
Fellowship. 


The Course was organised by the Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare and was a joint effort of the Government of Jamaica, 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations, 
and the Colonial Development and Welfare Organisation. 


Visits of Experts 
Two visiting experts were attached to this Ministry during the 
year. They were: 


(a) Miss M. Glyn Jones, who was on loan from the Home Office 
to advise the Minister on the re-organisation of the 
Juveniles Authority; and 


(b) Miss Carmen Tuya, an International Labour Organisa- 
tion Handicraft expert, advising on the development of 
Cottage Industries. 


Legislation 
Three important measures of social legislation were enacted 
during 1956:— 


The Adoption of Children Law, 1956, Law 75 of 1956, providing, 
for the first time in Jamaica, for the legal adoption of 
children. 


The Guardianship and Custody of Children Law, 1956, Law 69 of 
1956, with provisions similar to those of the United Kingdom 
Guardianship of Infants Acts, 1886 and 1925, and the 
Guardianship and Maintenance of Infants Acts, 1951. 
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The Jamaica Youth Corps Law, 1956, Law 57 of 1956, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Statutory Board called the 
Jamaica Youth Corps Board of Management to administer 
the Jamaica Youth Corps. 


During the year, considerable work was done on a detailed 
revision of the Juveniles Law. It was also decided that the 
Juveniles Authority should be integrated with the Ministry. 


The Jamaica Social Welfare Commission 
The Jamaica Social Welfare Commission continued to pursue 


its policy of encouraging self-help and mutual help among all 
sections of the population. 


The organisation, which began in 1937 as a non-profit Company 
—Jamaica Welfare Limited’—is now run by a Statutory Board, 


set up in accordance with Law 19 of 1949, and is financed entirely 
from Government funds. 


Aims and Objects 
The Aims and Objects of this Organisation may be summarised 
as follows:— 


(1) Sponsoring Rural Reconstruction through implementation 
of the Better Village Plan, featuring— 
(a) Better Home and Village Visiting 
(b) Leadership training 
(c) Group organisation 
(d) Co-ordination of village activities through Commun- 
ity Councils, leading up to District Councils 
(e) Project activities, providing something practical on 
which villagers may work. 
(2) Creating a sound, healthy public opinion favourably 
disposed to community and individual betterment. 
(3) Encouraging self-help and mutual help efforts in matters 
cultural, educational, economic and civic. 


(4) Promoting village cohesion and harmony through adult 
education efforts. 


(5) Securing general collaboration on the field. (Officers of 
different Government Departments and Voluntary 
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Agencies exhibited greater goodwill, met in Regional 
Conferences to share their experience, and planned joint 
action). 


(6) Playing a vital part in the Farm Development Programme, 
with the special responsibility of servicing all farm families 
in a programme revolving around— 

Home Economics 
Co-operatives 
Crafts 

Literacy 
Recreation. 


Staff 
The work of the Commission is mainly confined to rural areas. 
The field staff has grown from 3 in 1938 to 157 in 1956. 


During 1956 new appointments to the Staff have included a 
Training and Education Officer, a Drama Officer, and a Creative 
Dance Officer. 


Collaboration 

The Commission continued its policy of collaborating with 
all Government and Voluntary organisations in the same or allied 
fields of work. 


In 1956, under the Farm Development programme, co-ordination 
among six agencies in the field of extension became a reality—the 
Jamaica Agricultural Society, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, 4-H Clubs, the Yallahs 
Valley Land Authority and the Lands Department being repre- 
sented on a Central Co-ordinating Committee. The Jamaica 
Social Welfare Commission was given responsibility for the social 
development aspects of the programme. 


By joint planning, and a series of monthly appraisals at the 
policy-making as well as the administrative level, the agencies have 
succeeded in working together on a co-ordinated programme with- 
out sacrificing their identities. 


The Commission abandoned its policy of opening its Pioneer 
Clubs to all who cared to join and restricted membership to those 
over 21, to avoid overlapping with the 4-H Club movement. It 
worked out basic standards for co-operatives with its colleagues of 
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the Jamaica Agricultural Society, and in the field of leadership 
training, and it accepted the task of arranging joint training for the 
members of the Co-ordinated Agencies. 


Plans 

The system of having the work planned for one year in advance 
continued. 

In the Farm Development areas, planning was done by the Parish 
and Divisional Officers of the Agencies taking part in the Scheme. 

The main points of the Commission’s programme were Home 
Economics, Co-operatives, Crafts, Literacy and Recreation. The 
Voluntary Leaders took an active part in the planning and 
execution of the programme. 


Community Organisation 

In keeping with the policy of co-ordination of Extension Services, 
the Commission gradually handed over the organisation of com- 
munities in the Farm Development areas to the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society. It still continued, however, to play a vital part in the 
maintenance of Regional Conferences, District Councils, District 
Committees and the All-Island Welfare Council. 


As before, the work was done through the following machinery: 
(a) Regional Conferences provided for collaboration with other 
Departments and Agencies. There were twenty-five 
departments associated in these Conferences. Altogether, 
they had 285 representations at 70 meetings. The main 
projects included special village development schemes, 
allied exhibitions and fairs, joint training programmes, 
movable schools, tree planting, vegetable co-operatives, 
sports. 

(b) District Councils and District Committee’ were the overall 
co-ordinating bodies for Community Councils and Village 
Committees which, in turn, co-ordinated the work of the 
groups in the villages. 

(c) The All-Island Welfare Council completed its third year 
in November, 1956. The main projects now being 
undertaken by the Council are the revitalising Parent- 
Teachers Associations, the promotion of All-Island Com- 
petitions in indoor games, and the publication of simple 
relevant information. 
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(d) Pioneer Clubs 
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The 247 Clubs, with a membership of 


5,312 carried out varied programmes in home improve- 
ment, hand-crafts and recreation. 


Some figures showing the stage reached in the community or- 
ganisation of the areas now served by the Commission are given 


below: 
Villages <4 a 362 
Organised groups of 3,542 
Groups served by the Jamaica 
Social Welfare Commission 2,059 
Special project groups formed 
apart from existing Organisations 911 
Pioneer Clubs = i 247 
Village Committees - 66 
Community Councils = 87 
Groups affiliated to Councils and 
Committees... ie 1,133 
District Councils .. af 15 
Regional Conferences 
Number of Districts - 15 
Meetings held #3 70 
Representation of Bodies 285 
District Leaders Conferences .. 25 
Projects 


Home Economics 


This aspect of the work has advanced a great deal. A 
Home Economics Officer is attached to each division, and 
gives valuable help in training both Voluntary leaders 
and Village Instructors. 


Co-operatives 


During the period under review activities of this section 
were directed to consolidating educational programmes 
among existing Registered Co-operative Societies. 

46 training days dealing with co-operative principles, 
the responsibilities of members, and the duties of the 
Committee of Management, were conducted in the four 
Divisions served by the Co-operative Officers. 
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A Co-operative Summer School, held at the University 
College of the West Indies, was attended by 30 participants 
from the Co-operative Societies, the Registrar of Co- 
operatives Department, and the co-operative promotional 
bodies. 

A Caribbean Co-operative Seminar was also convened in 
Jamaica under the joint sponsorship of the International 
Co-operative Alliance and the United Nations Education- 
al Scientific and Cultural Organisation. Officers of the 
Commission undertook the responsibility for local or- 
ganisational work, with the assistance of the Jamaica 
Co-operative Development Council. 

Thirty-five students took part in the Seminar—17 from 
Jamaica and 18 from 11 other Islands and Central 
America. 

The following is a comparative analysis of promotional 
work in 1956 as against 1955: 


1955 1956 

Fishermen’s Co-operative 

Societies promoted 4 7 
Consumer Co-operative 

Societies promoted 2 3 
Transport Co-operatives 

promoted I] 2 
Rice Growers’ Association, . 

which transferred its regis- 

tration from the Industrial 

and Provident Societies 

Law to the Co-operative 

Societies Law oe ] 


Handicrafts 
During 1956 the number of Handicraft Groups in the 
villages rose from 178 to 247. The Handicraft displays 
at Festivals and Agricultural Shows included many new 
features in material and design. 


Literacy 
From the Ist of April, 1956, the Adult Literacy Project 
was again placed under the direction of the Jamaica 
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Social Welfare Commission. It was decided that the 
policy of concentrating work in Clarendon, St. Elizabeth, 
St. Thomas and St. Catherine should be continued. 
65 classes were held during the year, with an enrollment 
of 799 pupils. 

The Literacy Training programme included 14 training 
days for voluntary teachers, and 1 training day for Village 
Instructors, and a Residential Training Course at the 
University College of the West Indies for voluntary 
teachers. 

Monthly newsletters designed for ‘new literates’ were pre- 
pared and circulated, and special articles published in 
the ‘‘Welfare Reporter’’. 

Among the several booklets which were prepared and 
published was a booklet for prospective migrants entitled 
‘‘Bound for England—Some Hints for you’’. 

The Literacy section also assisted other Departments in 
the simplification of material—e.g. a simple explanation 
of the Fisherman’s Hire Purchase Agreement for the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Lands. 


Recreation 


Organised recreation is receiving increased attention. 
The Drama Officer, and the Creative Dance Officer who 
were appointed in the year under review have been carry- 
ing out a training programme in the rural areas. 
Indoor and outdoor games and sports continued to be 
important features of village life and inter-village re- 
lationships. 


Community Projects 


There was a continuation of the policy of organising 
community projects in each village. These were usually 
done through the Community Councils and Village 
Committees. Included were projects such as the es- 
tablishment of vegetable and flower gardens, clean-up 
campaigns, tree planting, literacy efforts, the provision of 
Village Halls and play fields, and the establishment of 
drama groups. 

Through the efforts of Community Councils, Christmas 
treats were given to a greater number of poor people 
of the villages. 
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The Better Homes Campaign . 

The Better Homes Campaign, sponsored by Lady Foot, 
“entered its fourth year. 

The Campaign was run in 1] Parishes. In nine of these 
Parishes the climax of the Campaign was marked by a 
function. Lady Foot was present at these, and paid 
visits to the homes of the most deserving families in the 
Campaign. 
The Farm Development programme has had a stimulating 
effect on the Better Homes Campaign, not only in the 
Pilot Areas, but in other villages outside the areas. 
Under the programme, Agricultural and Welfare Officers 
have worked together as a team to develop the farms 
and houses. As a result, farmers are paying greater 
attention to their homes and home surroundings, and 
whole families are working together as units to improve 
their living conditions and make their farm homes 
comfortable and attractive places. 
In its effort to raise the standard of family living in 
Jamaica, the Commission has been supported by several 
of the leading commercial and industrial firms, as well 
as by Government Departments. These firms have 
shown a lively interest in the programme, and have given 
material assistance and technical advice. 


The Cazalet-Keir Country Cottage Garden Competition 
This garden competition was run for the third year in 
St. Ann. Fifty-eight gardens in 7 villages were entered. 
The enthusiasm of the contestants and the standard of 
the gardens presented were encouraging. 


Other Features 
Cinema Units 

1 Cinema Unit is now attached to each Division. The 
Units are used in connection with all aspects of the 
Farm Development programme, and this form of visual 
education has proven of great value in conveying ideas 
to the farm families. 

In addition to this work, the Units have, since 1938, 
carried out a programme of regular cinema shows in the 
schools, in collaboration with the Education Department. 
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Library and Literature 
Staff Library 16 new books were added to the Library which 
continues to be of great use to the Staff. 


Literature 3,108 copies of booklets in the Caribbean 
distributed Home Library Series, 2,322 copies of booklets 
connected with the Adult Literacy programme 
and 5,085 Savings Union Cards were dis- 

tributed. 


“* Welfare Reporter’? 
The ‘‘Welfare Reporter’? has been re-organised and en- 
larged, and the circulation has expanded. Eight issues 
were published during the year. 
The magazine carries to the rural areas information on 
the Social welfare work being done by various organisa- 
tions in Jamaica and elsewhere, and in addition has come 


to be regarded by the rural groups here as their ‘mouth- 
piece’. 


Training 

Two Senior Officers—the Island Supervisor and the Training 
Education Officer—were granted International Co-operation 
Administration Fellowships, and visited the United States of America, 
Canada and other countries, for training in adult education and 
administration respectively. 


One Co-operatives Officer left during the year to take a one-year 
training course in Co-operatives at Loughborough College, England. 
Local Courses attended by Officers of the Commission, included: 
(a) The second West Indies Home Economics Training Course 
which 4 Officers attended. 
(b) A 3-weeks Orientation Course in Co-operatives attended 
by 7 Co-operatives Officers. 
(c) A 2-weeks Agricultural Extension Course organised by the 
Jamaica Social Welfare Commission for Officers in the 
Farm Development Programme and attended by 5 
Divisional Officers and 15 Parish Officers of the Com- 
mission. 
(d) A Jamaica Social Welfare Commission Orientation Course 
attended by 15 Assistant Parish Officers and 80 village 
Instructors. | 
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Joint training for Farm Development activities was carried out 
in all Divisions. 

Recruiting and training voluntary workers was continued. 
During the year leadership training classes numbered 7,200, and 
trainees 6,003. 88 Villages shared in the camps run in 8 districts. 
The main features of the training were: 


Get-togethers 

Outings 

Zone training Days 

Village Training Days 
Village Training Classes 
Residential Camps 

Simple Literature 

Movable School 

Village Training Committees. 


Much emphasis was laid on co-ordinated extension training of 
voluntary workers so as to enable them to help in the arranging 
and execution of an integrated plan of work. 


Overseas Students and Visitors 

Travelling under the auspices of the various International 
Agencies of the United Nations, as well as the International Co- 
operation Administration of the United States Government, a 
number of students, mainly from the Caribbean, Africa and Asia, 
visited for periods ranging from 2 weeks to 3 months. Study pro- 
grammes arranged to meet their needs usually centered around 
various aspects of community development, literacy, leadership 
training and co-operatives. 


Visitors from various Universities in the United States of America 
and to a lesser degree Canada, also came to the Commission for a 
few days or a couple of weeks. 


The Commission welcomes the opportunity of providing training 
for overseas students, as it is felt that in this the Commission and the 
Island have much to gain, as well as to share. 


Conclusion 
It can be said that 1956 was a year in which the Commission 
continued and extended its mission of bringing, and keeping, people 
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together in goodwill and for constructive purposes; a year when it 
moved into new fields of human relationship, and when its world 
contacts—established mainly through visiting Students, Fellows 
and University Professors—were increased and deepened. 


The Lands Department 

At the end of 1956 the Lands Department had in operation 147 
Land Settlements with approximately 25,029 settlers and their 
families. The Scheme aims at establishing new communities 
of peasant farmers, and it may well be said that all its functions 
are of a Social Welfare aspect, as the objectives are to improve 
the settler economically and socially. 


In carrying out these programmes, the first move was to find a 
good nucleus of local leaders from among the settlers through whom 
it was possible to form Settlers’ Associations, Clubs and Co-operative 
Movements of every sort, and to establish a good communal 
outlook with the true concept of ‘‘Unity is Strength’. The struggle 
has not been without numerous disappointments and set backs, 
but it is pleasing after many years of effort to see communities such 
as there are on some of the Land Settlements. 


Settlers’ Associations are promoted on every Land Settlement 
with membership confined to allottees. A recreation ground of 
approximately 5 acres is reserved on each Settlement and handed 
over to the Association as soon as same has been formed and regis- 
tered with the Commissioner of Lands. A token vote of £100 
is provided on each Land Settlement Estimate and is handed 
over to the Association in order to assist in the construction of 
a Community Hall. This vote is intended to provide a mere 
stimulus to the settlers in making a start. Today, approximately 
75% of the settlements have active Associations, and have either 
completed their Community Halls or are in process of doing so. 


From this stage on, all kinds of Co-operatives, Self-Help Schemes, 
Clubs etc., are formed, and the Community Hall, after a while, 
develops into a place of lively activity. In recent years greater 
stress is being laid on family life and, through actual contact 
between officers of the Lands Department and the settlers in their 
homes in extending Home Economics training, already a better 
standard of living is being displayed. 
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The Settlers’ Associations sponsor activities of a social, economic 
and recreational nature, including co-operative groups, commodity 
associations, thrift clubs, infant schools, concerts, fairs, field days 
etc. These associations are linked together to form a Settlers’ 
Council, comprised of representatives from each Association meeting 
quarter.y to discuss and attempt to solve their common problems. 
This in itself is showing great signs of maturity in thinking on the 
part of the settler, and great effort is put out by the Officers of 
the Lands Department in sponsoring these Councils. 

The Revolving Small Stock Scheme is steadily being increased, 
and is providing a good nucleus of ‘ivestock for the settler. This 
Scheme is also operated through the Associations. The Domestic 
Water Tanks are now all completed at White Hall, and the settlers 
who participated in this Aided-Selt-Help Scheme are tremendously 
pleased at the result. It is intended to extend the Scheme to other 
settlements in the dry areas. 

The most formidable problem existing on Land Settlement 
today is that of housing. The Department has carried out an 
experiment in Housing at Treadways, and the results have been 
so encouraging that plans are afoot for starting similar schemes 
elsewhere, but due to a depletion in our Welfare Staff, no further 
progress has been made. The Scheme at Treadways was an Aided- 
Self-Help one. Twelve of the more progressive and co-operative 
minded settlers were formed into a group and plans were prepared 
for a simple type of building (2 bedrooms, hall, porch and back 
verandah). The materials used were concrete blocks and tiles. 
The group set about making all the blocks and tiles necessary for 
the 12 houses with moulds owned by the Association, after which 
each building was erected with most of the labour provided by the 
group. The supervision, however, was done by the Technical 
Officers of the Lands Department. Today, there are twelve 
houses standing completed of average value from £600 - £800 
with an initial outlay by Government of £191 each—two-thirds of 
which is a loan to the settlers and one-third a grant. These funds 
were obtained from the provision under the Owner-Occupier 
Housing Scheme. 

Steady progress, in spite of inadequate staff, is being recorded 
in Social Welfare on the settlements, and it is gratifying after years of 
effort to see such established communities as Treadways, Charlton, 
Brokenhurst, Chudleigh, to name only a few. 
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The Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Board 

The Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Board was established by 
Regulations made under the Sugar (Reserve Funds) Law, 1948, 
and is responsible for the disbursement and application of money 
accruing to the Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Fund. Under 
amending regulations made in 1945, the Board was empowered 
to apply these monies for any purpose in connection with the con- 
ditions of living, social well-being, and recreation of persons falling 
within the following categories: 


(a) workers on sugar estates; 
(b) workers on cane farms; 
(c) persons who are dependents of sugar workers; 


(d) persons who have ceased to be sugar workers as a 
result of age or infirmity. 


Composition of the Board 

The Board started operations in April, 1949, and is comprised 
of a Chairman, 2 nominees of the Sugar Manufacturers’ Association, 
2 representatives of the Cane Farmers’ Association, 5 representatives 
of the Trades Unions, 3 officers attached to the Ministries of 
Education and Social Welfare, Labour and Health, the Chairman 
of the Sugar Control Board, and an independent person. Members 
are appointed by the Governor in Executive Council. 


Income 

The income of the Board is arrived at on the basis of a cess on 
the amount of sugar exported under the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement of 1951, in which the British Government undertook to 
purchase annually from the British West Indies a certain quantity 
of sugar at a price to be negotiated each year. Jamaica’s proportion 
of the quantity purchased by the British Government was 188,438 
tons, and this amount is referred to as the ‘‘Negotiated Price Quota’’. 
As of 1948, 5/- per ton of the price received by the producers for 
the export of sugar was paid into the Sugar Industry Labour 
Welfare Fund for disbursement by the Board. This amount was 
increased to 7/6 in 1955, and 10/- in 1956, or approximately 
£95,000 annually. As of 1957 the basic quota will be 180,000 
tons. Over the years the Board has received a total of approxi- 
mately £564,000. | 
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Requests for Assistance 

Close on two-thirds of the income of the Board is spent in making 
grants, and in a few cases loans, in respect of housing, water supplies, 
community centres and medical services. Sugar Manufacturers 
and cane farmers requiring assistance make application through 
their central Association, and these are submitted to the Board 
with the Association’s recommendations. If found satisfactory, 
the Board, within the limits of its available funds, will allocate 
grants for carrying out of the project on the following basis. 


Housing (cottages) 50% (or £200 per cottage, 
whichever is less) 
Water Supplies 75% 
Community Centres 75% 
Medical Services and 
equipment 80% 
Lighting | 75% (in some cases 100%) 


or by making a flat grant to meet the particular case. 


Programme 

The Board carries out a programme of community development 
and rural reconstruction in the 20 sugar areas scattered throughout 
10 Parishes of the Island. For this purpose, a field staff of 20 
Welfare Officers and 10 Village Instructors are employed. The 
work touches directly the lives of over 47,000 workers and their 
dependents on the various estates, as well as the many thousands 
of workers employed by the 22,000 registered cane farmers engaged 
in the production of sugar cane. 


The programme in operation at present may be divided into 
two broad sections as follows: 


(i) Industrial Welfare carried out on the estate with the 
consent and collaboration of the owners or their 
representatives, and 


~ 


(ii) Community Development within the villages and areas 
around the estate in which the workers on the cane 
farms and estates reside. 


The community development follows the pattern carried out 
elsewhere in the Island by the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, 
emphasis being placed on such aspects of community work as the 
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development of local leadership, the encouragement of a thrift 
programme, the formation of Credit Unions, Consumer Societies, 
and other forms of Co-operative activities, the introduction of home 
improvement projects and handicrafts, the setting up of literacy 
groups, and the running of adult education classes. Projects 
are planned to ensure the active participation of the workers, and 
many techniques are applied and educational devices introduced 
in order to obtain the desired results. These include the use 
of such audio visual aids as films and film strips, projectors and 
radios. For this purpose the Board has distributed 63 radios 
and 9 film projectors; 24 Libraries have also been set up and 
10 Listening Posts organized in connection with the work of the 
Extra Mural Department of the University College of the West 
Indies. 


Some of the projects tackled by the various groups in the areas 
include the promotion of Savings and Thrift Clubs, Handicraft 
Clubs, the setting up of Play Centres and Basic Schools, buying 
Clubs, the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, Women’s Groups, etc. Training 
is also given to voluntary workers, and as an added incentive to 
persons showing the necessary aptitude, Scholarships are offered 
in Domestic Science and other practical fields of activity. 


Community Centres 

With the stimulation given to the workers, a central meeting- 
place as the focal point of their activities is usually necessary. These 
Centres are provided upon request of the Estates or accredited 
groups in the area such as Settlers’ Associations and Community 
Councils, and are built either on the Estate or on nearby bits of 
land given or acquired for the purpose. Community Centres 
are also used to provide accommodation for Infant and Basic 
Schools and Play Centres. The Board has assisted in the erection 
of 63 Centres at a cost of £49,000. 


Medical Services 

One of the major features of the Board’s programme is the 
provision of medical services. For this purpose the Board, along 
with the Sugar Manufacturers and Cane Farmers, has established 
22 clinics, at a cost to the Board of approximately £47,090. These 
clinics are manned by 20 part-time doctors, 8 part-time dentists and 
17 full-time nurses. Nineteen ambulances have been supplied to 
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the Estates to be run in connection with the operation of the clinics. 
These are used in transporting the workers and members of their 
families for hospitalization. The cost of operating and main- 
taining these ambulances is borne by the estate. Expenses in 
connection with the dental and nursing services are met by the 
Board, and a subs dy in respect of the doctor’s services is paid to 
the Estate. 


The medical programme attempts to meet the problem of 
indifferent health standards of the workers, who, by reason of the 
seasonal nature of their employment and other circumstances 
attendant thereto, enjoy few of the facilities for good living, and 
perhaps pay little or no attention to health matters. Campaigns 
have been carried out in malaria and Venereal Diseases control, 
and pre-natal clinics for mothers on the Estates are operated in 
conjunction with the public health services. ‘The assistance given 
to these clinics and the work performed has steadily increased so 
that today an average of 65,000 persons receive medical treatment 
for major ailments, 71,000 for minor ailments, and 28,000 persons 
are treated annually by the dentists. For the period under review, 
the sum of £22,000 has been spent for malaria and Venereal 
Diseases control, and £23,000 for the provision of ambulances. 


Housing 

The proper housing of workers has been given careful attention, 
and the amount of £140,137 representing the largest single ex- 
penditure by the Board, has been allocated for the erection of 661 
houses and general housing assistance. The policy arrived at by 
the Board is intended to encourage sugar manufacturers and cane 
farmers to provide a more suitable type of housing accommodation 
for their workers than the barracks which have largely been used 
for this purpose over the years, and which are now being rapidly 
replaced by cottages. A grant of 50% of the cost, or £200 (which- 
ever is less), is made to successful applicants for the erection of 
individual cottages under the housing assistance scheme; the 
condition being that the unit conforms to the minimum specifications 
laid down by the Board. These include the provision of at least 2 
rooms with an area of ncotlessthan 200 square feet, a front verandah, 
and suitable toilet, bath and kitchen facilities. Where water is 
available applicants are required to provide water-borne facilities. 
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Owner-Occupier Scheme 

Assistance has also been given for the financing and carrying 
- out of Owner-Occupier Housing Schemes. Under this Scheme, 
workers are given the opportunity of acquiring their own holdings 
on an easy-payment plan, usually on a 20-year interest free basis. 
There are six such schemes in operation at present, in which close 
on 200 families are making regular payments towards the ownership 
of their homes. 


The owner-occupier scheme is becoming increasingly popular, 
and provides the ideal form of assistance that may be rendered 
to workers who have given years of faithful service to a particular 
Estate. The Board has also made a loan of £3,500 to the Hurricane 
Housing Organisation for the purpose of erecting larger houses in 
the Sevens (Effortville) Area, and a grant of £4,700 for the in- 
stallation of water supplies and communal showers. 


Water and Lighting 

In many areas, remote from the usual parochial installations, 
the procuring of water for drinking and other purposes is a burden- 
some problem, and the lighting of homes and communal buildings 
is at best most primitive. Grants are made to communities within 
the sugar areas and loans to Parish Councils for the purpose of 
acquiring these necessities. For this purpose, upwards of £72,000 
has been spent. 


Re-organisation 

Recently, the Board re-organised its programme in order to 
bring about a greater degree of all round development of the worker 
in the sugar area. The main emphasis will now be placed on the 
use of self-help and mutual assistance, with the aim of stimulating 
in the workers a desire to use more of their own resources in the 
solution of their problems. The approach will be from the bottom 
up, through the development of a desire for self-improvement 
and the awakening of a sense of responsibility. The programme 
will now be mainly concerned with the promotion of creative and 
constructive social services towards that end. 


Recognition has also been given the fact that the work of the 
Board cannot be carried out in isolation with any real degree of 
success. The programme has therefore been related to that of 
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other Agencies in the field working towards a similar goal. Ac- 
cordingly, the plans for the future provide for the closest possible 
collaboration with other Agencies engaged in various socio-econo- 
mic development activities. The administrative posts within the 
Board have recently been re-arranged to provide for the post of 
manager and the necessary supervisory officers for implementing 
the programme planned. 


VOLUNTARY WELFARE SERVICES 


THE VOLUNTARY WELFARE ORGANISATIONS during the year 1956 
have carried their share of responsibility for providing, within the 
limits of their resources, needed services for Jamaica. It would 
not be possible or desirable for the Government to adminster all the 
Social Services in the Island. Not only would it be much more 
costly, but it would sacrifice the spirit, flexibility and independence 
which underline privately sponsored agencies. The voluntary 
services in Jamaica are supported by public subscriptions and 
Government subventions, and they are stretching their resources 
to the limit to meet growing needs in a rapidly developing country. 
For certain undertakings, such as distribution of subsidised milk 
to young children, school uniforms for poor children and the 
running of soup kitchens, the Government has asked selected 
voluntary bodies to administer grants on its behalf and to under- 
take the work entailed. The organisations concerned have willingly 
helped in this way and have done what was required, in addition 
to their regular work. 


The voluntary services are placing increasing emphasis on pre- 
ventive as against remedial work, and the commonsense of re- 
habilitation rather than continuing relief for those in need of 
assistance. Such an approach does much to remove the un- 
desirable concept of ‘“‘Lady Bountiful’? and to replace it with a 
partnership which engenders self respect and self reliance. 


In the field of Child Care, the Child Welfare Association, with 114 branch 
clinics throughout the Island, offers extensive service in the physical 
care of young children, and is an invaluable supplement to Govern- 
ment Medical facilities. In addition to medical care of children, 
dental and ante-natal care for mothers, the creche gives day care 
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to young babies and the Play Centre to the three to five year old 
age groups. The Association administers for the Government a 
grant for milk for young children. 


Headquarters: West Race Course, Kingston. 


The Save the Children Fund specialises in the sponsoring of Play 
Centres for the day care of the pre-school age group—children 
whose parents or guardians work out during the day. In addition 
to five such centres in the Corporate Area, there are three in rural 
areas. 


Headquarters: 212 Mark Lane, Kingston. 


The Jamaica Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is a case- 
work agency doing intensive rather than extensive work in dealing 
with difficulties of children in their families. The Society is 
particularly concerned with children who are developing be- 
haviour problems, due to cruelty, neglect, rejection, or lack of 
understanding, the aim being to improve family relationships 
and to work for greater stability. 


Headquarters: 25 East Queen Street, Kingston. 


By seeking to build character and good citizenship in boys and 
girls and to inculcate good standards of conduct, the Youth Organi- 
sations are doing constructive and important work. 


The Boy Scouts Association, now numbering 4,890, which include 
Cubs, Scouts, Senior Scouts, Rovers and uniformed leaders, has 
continued its usual full programmes for the various groups, with 
emphasis on camping and training, and special effort has been 
made during 1956 to make possible the sending of a contingent of 
67 from Jamaica to the International Jamboree in 1957. 


Headquarters: Doncaster, Windward Road, Kingston. 


The Girl Guides Association has also shown marked growth and 
progress during the year. The movement now has a membership 
of 4,128, which includes Brownies, Guides, Rangers, Guiders, 
Commissioners and Advisers. The Association, through efforts of 
its members and friends, has paid for its Headquarters on Leinster 
Road, which is a noteworthy achievement. In addition to the usual 
programmes of Guiding and training of Officers, an effort is being 
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made to send ten representatives to the International Centenary 
Camp at Windsor Park in 1957. 


Headquarters: 6 Leinster Road, Cross Roads P.O. 


The Boys? Brigade is the oldest movement for boys in Jamaica, 
having been started here in 1894. Until two years ago it was en- 
tirely dependent on voluntary leadership, and had no Government 
subvention. The Brigade is non-sectarian and international, having 
a strong Christian emphasis, and seeking to inculcate high standards 
of conduct in the boys. In the past two years the numbers have 
grown to a total of 1,780, which include 1,400 Senior Boys, 250 
Junior Boys and 130 Officers and leaders. The programme stresses 
physical, mental and spiritual development, and each company is 
attached to a Church. 


Headquarters: 49 East Street, Kingston. 


The Girls’ Guildry is an interdenominational movement with com- 
panies not only in Jamaica but in the Cayman Islands, Haiti and 
British Guiana. It is entirely dependent on voluntary leadership 
for all of its work, its Organising Secretary being on secondment 
from the Presbyterian Church. The Guildry carries a varied 
programme of homecraft, handwork, Bible study, and camping. 
Each year there is a special camp for training leaders. This 
Organisation has been in existence in Jamaica for thirty-three 
years, which is a tribute to the devotion and persistence of the 
voluntary leaders. 


Headquarters: 5 Lockett Avenue, Kingston. 


The Jamaica Youth Clubs’? Council operates entirely on a Govern- 
ment grant, and is charged with the work of establishing, throughout 
the Island, Clubs for boys and girls who are not served by any other 
Youth Organisation. In the Corporate Area, where this type of 
Club work was first begun, there are two Organisers—one for boys’ 
Clubs and one for girls’ Clubs. In rural areas, one Organiser is 
assigned to work in two Parishes and is responsible for organising 
both boys’ and girls’ Clubs. All these Clubs have voluntary leaders 
who are trained by the Council’s staff. The work on an Island 
basis began only in 1956, but the total Island membership is ap- 
proximately 6,200. Clubs meet once or twice per week. Games, 
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outings, competitions and camping are important aspects of the 
programme. 


Headquarters: 25 East Queen Street, Kingston. 


The Young Men’s Christian Assoctation provides hostel accommodation 
for men and carries a programme for its adult membership including 
devotional sessions, forums and recreations such as swimming, 
table tennis and football. The “SY”? Choral Group continues 
to offer programmes of a very high standard. One of the very 
popular parts of the ““Y” Programme is the Square Dance Group. 
Great importance is attached to Boys’ Work, Clubs called El Y 
Clubs are formed at Elementary Schools and affiliated to the Jamaica 
Youth Clubs’ Council. The Boys’ Work Secretary is on a year’s 
study leave to fit him better for his work. An oustanding service 
again rendered by the Y’s Men Club was the sponsoring of the 
Summer Day Camps for boys. The membership of the Association 
including all categories is just over 1,000. 


Boys’ Town is a centre for boys of Western Kingston, sponsored 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association and operated on a 
Government grant. The Centre provides vocational training 
for deprived boys in an atmosphere of friendliness and caring. 
Boys’ Town turns out young men some of whom excel in athletics 
and the business and professional world. It is situated on Central 
Road in Trench Town. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association has continued to provide 
a hostel for young business women and a cafeteria. In addition, 
the Association runs a Canteen for staff of the University College 
Hospital and a hostel in Montego Bay. There are four other 
branches in the Island. "The Young Women’s Christian Association 
programme is built around its blue triangle of spiritual, mental and 
physical development. Devotional meetings, forums, current 
affairs groups, homecraft, keep fit, tennis and softball are included. 
The Young Women’s Christian Association, pioneer of club work 
for girls, has numerous clubs, affiliated to the Jamaica Youth Clubs’ 
Council, and led by Young Women’s Christian Association mem- 
bers. These clubs meet at the North Street or at the Trench Town 
Club Centre of the Young Women’s Christian Association. The 
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membership of the Association has shown marked increase in 1956. 
Including all categories, it stands at 1,500. 


Headquarters: Ir North Street, Kingston. 


The Jamaica Federation of Women, with its membership of approx- 
imately 10,000 throughout the Island, has continued its work of 
fostering civic improvement and community development par- 
ticularly as it affects women and children in the home. Handi- 
crafts in the form of tatting and loofah work bring income to 
women so engaged. Helping with the building of community 
halls and sponsoring infant centres provide another opportunity 
for service of Federation members. The project of clothing for the 
pre-school child is run in such a way that the parent contributes an 
amount, however small, to the cost, thus avoiding the tendency to 
expect something for nothing. Books and magazines are distributed 
to groups throughout the Island, and several scholarships have been 
given to young women to attend Shortwood Training College. 


Headquarters: The Annex, King’s House. 


The Jamaica Women’s League has completed nineteen years of 
service in the Island. With a broad interest in the welfare of 
women and children, its main work has been to employ over 200 
women in the production of needlework of an excellent standard, 
for sale to the tourist and local trade. As an example of how 
voluntary organisations work together and help each other, the 
Jamaica Women’s League runs several of the Child Welfare clinics 
referred to previously. 


Headquarters: 49 Church Street, Kingston. 


The Kingston Charity Organisation Society, one of the pioneer welfare 
organisations, has continued its work of relief to those in distress 
through illness or poverty. Considerable work has been done also 
in endeavouring to rehabilitate individuals or families who, with a 
little advice and assistance, were capable of being restored to earn- 
ing their livelihood. On behalf of the Government, the Society ad- 
ministered a yearly grant to run soup kitchens in the Corporate 
Area. 


Headquarters: 65 Church Street, Kingston. 
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There are four voluntary organisations dealing with handicapped 
persons, and endeavouring through proper care and training 
to fit them to find their places in society as self reliant citizens. 


The Famatca Anti-Tuberculosis League has a soundly established 
programme of assisting persons suffering with this disease while 
they are still in hospital, helping them with much needed extra 
nourishment when they are discharged, and teaching them a 
handicraft which can bring them a steady income thereafter. 
The needlework produced is of an exceedingly high standard, and 
finds a ready market both with tourists and locally. 


Headquarters: 2a Baker Street, Jones Town. 


The Salvation Army has pioneered work with blind children, and 
its Institute for the Blind continues to give a home to blind children 
who receive an elementary education and are taught handwork. 
In the handwork department a certain number of adult blind 
have also been trained. The Army continues with its hostel for 
men, its Evangeline Residence for business women, ‘“The Nest”— 
a home for children of leprous parents, and Westerham, a place of 
safety for girls who are to be brought before the Courts. 


Headquarters: North Parade, Kingston. 


The Jamaica Soctety for the Blind, one of the newer welfare or- 
ganisations, works in close collaboration with the work for the blind 
already established. The Society has made a survey of the inci- 
dence of blindness, and of the partially sighted who would be helped 
by medical care. It arranges for this medical care, and for other 
forms of assistance as required. Its heaviest commitment is its 
workshop in Kingston Gardens, which is staffed by the Salvation 
Army, and which teaches adult blind various handicrafts. 


Headquarters: 95 Hanover Street, Kingston. 


The Famaica Association for the Deaf and Dumb has continued to take 
responsibility for St. Christopher’s Home and School for Deaf and 
Dumb children in Brown’s Town. In addition to a simple Elemen- 
tary education, the children are taught to use their hands and 
and a small committee of the Association gives assistance in the 
Corporate Area to adult deaf. | 
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The Churches have made two of their most significant contribu- 
tions to the voluntary services of the Island in providing homes for 
children and in education. Six denominations, the Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian and the 
Religious Society of Friends have under their management second- 
ary schools, as well as Children’s Homes and/or Approved 
Schools now operated in accordance with the Juveniles Law. 
These as well as other denominations also manage a large number 
of Elementary Schools throughout the country. A service which 
deserves special mention apart from the above, is the Methodist 
Deaconess House which trains full time and voluntary church 
workers, gives hostel accommodation to students, and training in 
domestic service to young girls from the country. 


New Developments 

There have been four significant new developments in voluntary 
work. One has been the launching of the Jamaica Cancer Society, 
which has already made a substantial contribution to facilitating 
research and which will no doubt play an increasingly important 
role in the battle against this dread disease. A second has been 
the formation of the Hyacinth Lightbourne Visiting Nurses Service, 
which will meet a long felt need in the Island and which should 
not only contribute appreciably to better home care of the sick, 
but should ease the over-crowding in hospitals, as soon as adequate 
support both from the Government and the public makes its ex- 
pansion possible. A third is the outstanding work in Polzomyelitzs 
Rehabilitation. Post polio patients are taught to make costume 
jewellery. This has already become a very popular craft, and what 
has been produced can easily meet any competition it may find 
on the market. A fourth has been the establishment of the Famaica 
Association for Mentally Handicapped Children. ‘The present programme 
aims to give advice and practical help to parents who have such 
handicapped children in their homes. 


The Council of Voluntary Soctal Services, which has forty-five 
voluntary organisations affiliated to it, has continued through the 
year to provide liaison between the Government and these organi- 
sations, particularly with reference to budgets. The Council has 
carried out short training courses for voluntary leaders in selected 
categories, and prepared literature on welfare subjects; given 
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information about the Social services in Jamaica; acted in referral 
of cases from and to International Social Service; arranged for 
consultation between organisations on matters of common interest 
and concern; organised united efforts such as Child Month; ad- 
ministered an annual scholarship grant to secure training for the 
staffs of voluntary organisations. 


The voluntary organisations give public service out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers or to the amount of money expended to 
keep them going. An attempt was made in the year under review 
to approximate the number of people in the Island who, in one 
way or another, benefited from the work of sixteen voluntary 
agencies receiving Government subventions, and the estimated 
figure was approximately 440,000. While value should not be 
measured either by numbers or money, this figure indicates very 
clearly that varied and wide service is being given to the Island 
through these organisations. 


THE JUVENILES AUTHORITY 


THE JUVENILES LAW came into force in 1951. The purpose of 
this Law was to amend and simplify the law relating to juveniles, 
and to make provision for the care and protection of juveniles, 
and the trial and treatment of young offenders. 


In 1951 the Juveniles Authority was established under this Law, 
and charged with the care and protection of juveniles, i.e. children 
17 years of age and under, who had been committed to their care 
by the Courts as offenders or as being in need of care and protection. 


The Authority is a statutory body. The Chief Education Officer 
is by Law the Chairman. The following are ex-officio members:— 
The Minister of Education 
The Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Labour 
The Chief Medical Officer 
The Chief Probation Officer 
The Secretary, Board of Supervision. 
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The following Churches and Organisations have representatives 
on the Authority:— 


Representative of the Roman Catholic Church 
Two representatives of the Jamaica Christian Council 


Two representatives of the Council of Voluntary Social 
Services — 


Representative of the Judicial Service 
Representative of the Jamaica Federation of Women 


Two representatives of the Association of Parochial 
Boards. 


There are also two co-opted members. 


The work of the Authority is carried out by a staff consisting of 
administrative officers and specially trained Child Care field 
workers. 


Children committed into the care of the Fuveniles Authority 

During 1956, there were 319 children committed to the care of 
the Juveniles Authority as against 370 in 1955. The reduced num- 
ber of children committed to the care of the Authority during 
1956 can partly be attributed to the use of probation and other 
methods of treatment rather than a reduction in the number of 
children being brought before the Juvenile Court. It is becoming 
abundantly clear that the problems affecting a large proportion of 
the children who are brought before the Juvenile Court, arise 
in the first instance from sheer poverty within the family, and 
also a lack of understanding on the part of parents in dealing with 
their children. It is felt that if adequate assistance and guidance 
could be given to these families, the chances of the children 
being brought before the Court would be considerably reduced 
and the benefit to the child and the family would be far 
greater. 


Juvenile Court 

During the year, the Magistrates attached to the Juvenile Courts 
in Kingston and St. Andrew formed an association, the main object 
of which is to get a clearer understanding of the work which they 
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are called upon to do. The Authority welcomes this development 
as a step in the right direction, and hopes that it will not be long 
before the Justices of the Juvenile Panel in the rural areas become 
a part of this Association. 


The Table at the end of this Section sets out cases dealt with by 
the Juvenile Court for the period Ist of April, 1956, to 3lst of 
December, 1956. 


Places of Safety 

Six centralised Places of Safety have been established by the 
Juveniles Authority (three for boys and three for girls) for Juve- 
niles on remand, awaiting trial or placement. 


. During the year, Lower Esher in St. Mary ceased to function as 
a Place of Safety for girls, and was declared an Approved School. 
Westerham ceased to function as an Approved School, and is now 
temporarily used as a Place of Safety for junior girls. 


Improvements—FPlaces of Safety 

Improvements are being carried out to the buildings at Copse 
Place of Safety in Hanover, and, when completed, will provide 
adequate facilities for five resident staff and 45 boys. 


Steps are being taken to return the premises at Belmont which 
the Church of England made available to the Juveniles Authority 
as a Place of Safety for boys, and it will be replaced by the Home- 
stead Cottage and the Houghton House at Stony Hill. 


Approved Schools 
_ At the end of 1956 there were seven Approved Schools for boys 
and three for girls as set out below: 


Boys 
Alpha Approved School, Kingston Junior Intermediate 
Stony Hill | Intermediate 
Swift Purscell, Highgate Intermediate 


Farm, Montego Bay | Senior 
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Tredegar Park, Spanish Town Senior 
Rio Cobre, Spanish Town Junior 
New Broughton, Cross Keys Junior 

Girls 
Alpha Approved School, Kingston Junior Intermediate 
Armadale, Alexandria Senior Intermediate 
Lower Esher, Albany Senior Intermediate 


Five of these schools are directly run by Government, and the 
remaining five are administered by religious bodies. The popu- 
lation in the schools on the 3lst of December, 1956 was as 
follows: 


Boys 
Junior 173 
Intermediate 116 
Senior 73 
Girls 
Junior/Intermediate 28 
Intermediate/Senior 49 
Total 439 (as against 472 at 


—— the end of 1955). 


_ An effort has been made to classify the schools as far as possible. 
Plans are being made to provide a wider programme of vocational 
training in the schools in order to meet the needs of the various 
ages and aptitudes of the children. 


With the extension of the field staff of the Juveniles Authority, 
it is now possible to provide a much more effective After Care 
service. i 


Children on Fit Person Orders 

Children on Fit Person Orders are placed in foster care with a 
family or in a Children’s Home. It is the policy of the Authority 
that whenever possible a child should be placed in foster care in 
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preference to residential care. This method of placement is not 
only much better for the child but is also more economical. The 
average cost of Foster Care is 15/- per week as against £2 5/- per 
week for residential care. 


In 1955, 18 children were placed in Foster Care and 41 in 
Children’s Homes. In 1956, 76 children were placed in Foster 
Care. At the end of 1956, there were 194 children in foster 
homes. 


Children’s Homes 

There are seventeen Children’s Homes, and, with the exception 
of two which are run by Government and the Kingston and St. 
Andrew Corporation, the remainder are all administered by re- 
ligious and voluntary agencies. Much effort has been made during 
the year by sponsoring bodies of the various Children’s Homes to 
improve conditions generally, and it is confidently hoped that this 
programme will continue. 


At the end of 1956, there were 1,046 children in Children’s 
Homes; 396 of these were on Fit Person Orders, and the remainder 
were children sent by voluntary bodies and Parish Councils. 


By far the most important development during the year was the 
reorganisation carried out under the supervision of Miss Glyn- 
Jones of the United Kingdom home office. This included— 


(1) Reorganisation of the work of the Field Staff 


(2) Preparation of new forms and records for Approved 
Schools, Places of Safety and Children’s Homes 


(3) Implementation of new financial arrangements 
(4) Appointment and training of additional Field Staff 


(5) Training of residential staff—Approved Schools, Places 
of Safety and Children’s Homes 

(6) Appointment of a Committee to amend the Juveniles 
Law. 


The work of the Juveniles Authority has been assisted greatly by 
the voluntary and religious organisations, in particular the Jamaica 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
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PROBATION SERVICES 


THE YEAR 1956 commenced with a field staff of 20 Officers (8 
women and 12 men). These were responsible for the supervision 
of 1,273 probationers, an average of 63.65 per Officer. There was 
one Trainee who was appointed in 1955. He was engaged in 
doing his practical training. 

On the 23rd of July, 1956, eight additional Officers (two women 
and six men) were appointed. Their training was immediately 
commenced. 


On the 8th of October the Senior Probation Officer left Jamaica 
on study leave to take up a two-year scholarship at Oxford University. 
He will do a Diploma in Public and Social Administration and 
the Home Office Probation Officers’ Training Course. This 
Scholarship was arranged under a Five-Year Training Scheme 
which has been made available to the Service. 


The Trainee who had been appointed in 1955 (having completed 
his training) was appointed to the field staff. 


At the close of the year the field staff was distributed as follows: 


In the field: 8 women and 12 men, a total of 20 Officers; 
In training: 2 women and 6 men, a total of 8 Officers; 
On Study Leave: 1 Officer. 


Case Load 

The average case load per Officer at the end of 1956 was 84.55. 
As was stated previously, there were 1,273 persons on probation 
on the Ist of January. During the year 1,288 new cases were 
placed under supervision. This shows that the Service was res- 
ponsible for 2,561 probation cases during 1956. The probationers 
are scattered over a wide area, and supervision is therefore difficult. 
This fact makes good case work impossible. Allocation of the new 
Officers (who will complete their training in January, 1957) will 
relieve the situation. 


Investigations 

The attitude towards the use of pre-sentence investigations with a 
view to determining suitability for treatment continues to improve, 
and greater care is being exercised with regard to the selection of 
suitable candidates for probation. In the majority of Parishes the 
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Resident Magistrate is now a member of the Parish Probation 
Committee. 

Requests from overseas for investigations and reports have 
increased a great deal, and the Service has had many opportunities 
to assist. 


Supervision 

This important phase of the work is still unsatisfactory because of 
the lack of sufficient staff. With the increased demand by the 
Courts for investigations, and from all sections of the community 
for help and advice, the Officers are kept fully occupied. An 
additional office was opened at Savanna-la-Mar (in the Northern 
Circuit) in February. This made it possible to station Officers 
nearer their Courts and probationers. It is planned to increase 
the number of offices in order to reduce the amount of travelling 
which Officers have got to do at present. 


Other Social Work and Agencies 

Probation Officers are also required to do Marriage Conciliation 
and investigations as to means. As there are no advice bureaus, the 
Probation Officers are giving valuable help with the many social 
problems related to a rapidly increasing population, unemploy- 
ment, a high incidence of illiteracy, immigration and industrial 
expansion. Officers are also required to do educational work and 
preventative work by encouraging and co-operating with the 
Jamaica Youth Clubs Council and other such agencies in their 
area. 


It has always been the policy of the Probation Service to avoid 
overlapping. Every effort is made to establish contact and to 
co-operate with other public and private agencies in the cor- 
rectional field and with all organisations, groups and individuals in 
a position to assist the Department in its work. During our 
Training Course a special session on ‘‘Collaboration in the Field” 
was given. The work has been greatly assisted by the co-operation 


of both Government and Voluntary Agencies in the Social Welfare 
Field. 


Training 
A great deal of emphasis was placed on the training programme, 
and substantial progress has been made. The present scheme is 
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being studied with the idea of discovering ways and means of 
further development and improvement. The Service is expanding 
and, as it develops, a higher degree of skill will be required. Every 
effort is being made to maintain and improve the technical efficiency 
of the staff. 


The total number of cases on hand at the end of each month for 
the years 1955 and 1956 were as follows: 


1955 1956 
January... - 1,405 1,271 
February .. = 1,376 1,343 
March 2 a 1,362 1,336 
April is is 1,341 1,374 
May an i 1,327 1,427 
June a be; 1,333 1,463 
July i ss 1,330 1,495 
August se 7 1,321 1,524 
September i 1,298 1,589 
October... es 1,269 1,639 
November .. a 1,264 1,679 
December .. oy 1,273 1,691 


The number of cases remaining on Probation at the end of each 
year (1947 to 1956) was as follows:— 


1947 - 7 32 
1948 - 7 82 
1949 “i - 270 
1950 a - 588 
1951 - .. 1,058 
1952 . .. (1,247 
1953 = .. 1,344 
1954 7 .. 1,400 
1955 = .. 1,273 
1956 .. 1,691 


The reason for the decrease in numbers during 1955, is that 
though 867 new cases were released on probation during the year, 
1,002 cases were completed. 
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Chapter 8: Legislation 


HE LAW OF JAMAICA consists of the Common Law of 
England, such English Statutes as prior to the enactment of 
Act I George II Chapter I (Jamaica) were esteemed, introduced, 
used, accepted or received as Laws of Jamaica, such Imperial 
Statutes subsequent to the accession of King George II as have 
been applied to Jamaica either at the time of their enactment or 
subsequently by Order in Council, and local Statutes, a Revised 
Edition of the last of which was promulgated with effect from the 
Ist day of July, 1955. 


Seventy-five Laws were enacted during the year 1956. These 
were:— 


No. of 
Law Short Title 


l The Currency Notes (Amendment) Law, 1956 

2 The Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation (Amend- 
ment) Law, 1956 

3 The Parochial Rates and Finance (Amendment) Law 
1956 

4 The Parochial Boards (Change of Title and Additional 
Powers) Law, 1956 

5 The Medical Services (Change of Duties and Titles) 
Law, 1956 

6 The Loans to Small Businesses Law, 1956 

7 The Income Tax (Amendment) Law, 1956 | 

8 The Judicature (Civil Procedure Code) (Amendment) 
Law, 1956 

9 The Minimum Wage (Amendment) Law, 1956 

10 The Tonnage Tax (Amendment) Law, 1956 

1] The Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation (Amend- 
ment) (No. 2) Law, 1956 

12 The Parochial Boards (Amendment) Law, 1956 

13 The Appropriation Law, 1956 

14 The Land Bonds (Amendment) Law, 1956 

15 The Towns and Communities (Amendment) Law, 
1956 

16 The Road Traffic (Amendment) Law, 1956 
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Short Title 


The Trade (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Licence and Registration Duties (Amendment) Law, 
1956 

The Kingston Improvements (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Municipal Service Commission Law, 1956 

The Jamaica Library Service (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Local Improvements (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Electricity (Survey) Law, 1956 

The Consular Conventions Law, 1956 

The Notice of Application for Leave to Appeal (Albert 
O’Neil) Validation Law, 1956 

The Labour Officers (Powers) (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Government Savings Bank (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Veterinary Law, 1956 

The King George VI Memorial Park Law, 1956 , 

The Road Traffic (Amendment) (No. 2) Law, 1956 

The Constabulary Force (Service Commission) Law, 1956 

The Gamble Fund Trustees (Incorporation) Law, 1956 

The Kingston and St. Andrew (Water Commission) 
(Amendment, Validation and Indemnity) Law, 1956 

The Minimum Wage (Amendment) (No. 2) Law, 1956 

The Parish Councils (Unified Service) Law, 1956 

The International Business Companies (Exemption from 
Income Tax) Law, 1956 

The Petroleum Filling Stations Regulation Law, 1956 

The Rice Industry Board Law, 1956 

The Judicature (Supreme Court) (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Loan Law, 1956 

The Education (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Pioneer Industries (Encouragement) (Amendment) 
Law, 1956 

The Employment Agencies Regulation Law, 1956 

The Wharfage (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Industrial Incentives Law, 1956 

The Travel Agencies Regulation Law, 1956 

The Petroleum (Production) (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Telephone Licences (Appeal Provisions) (Vali- 
dation) Law, 1956 
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Short Title 


The Export Industry Encouragement Law, 1956 

The Cayman Islands Administration of Justice (Amend- 
ment) Law, 1956 

The Cayman Islands Goverment (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Cayman Islands Commissioner’s (Amendment) 
Law, 1956 

The Donald Levy (Validation of Acts) Law, 1956 

The Public Meetings (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Public Order (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Jury List (Parish of Portland) Validation Law, 1956 

The Jamaica Youth Corps Law, 1956 

The Public Health (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Kingston and St. Andrew (Water Commission) 
(Amendment) (No. 2) Law, 1956 

The Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation (Amend- 
ment) (No. 3) Law, 1956 

The Closing of Georges Lane, Kingston (Northern End) 
Law, 1956 

The Sugar Cane Farmers (Incorporation and Cess) 
(Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Hotels Aid (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Holidays (Public General) (Amendment) Law, 
1956 

The Sugar Industry Control (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Women (Employment of) (Amendment) Law, 
1956 

The Missionary Church Association in Jamaica (In- 
corporation) Law, 1956 

The Factories (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Guardianship and Custody of Children Law, 1956 

The Bible Truth Church of God (Incorporation and 
Vesting) Law, 1956 

The Closing of Part of Rum Lane, Morant Bay (Vali- 
dation) Law, 1956 

The Irrigation (Amendment) Law, 1956 

The Land Valuation Law, 1956 

The Mental Hospital (Change of Name) Law, 1956 

The Adoption of Children Law, 1956 
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The following is a brief summary of those Laws which may be 
considered of the greatest general interest:— 


(a) The Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation (Amendment) Law, 
1956 (Law 2 of 1956) which effects certain limited 
reforms in local government administration in relation 
to the Corporation. The Council of the Corporation 
has become a wholly elected body as a result of the re- 
moval of the Custodes of Kingston and St. Andrew and 
of the Members of the House of Representatives for the 
constituencies in both Parishes, all of whom had been 
ex officio members of the Council. 

Further, certain controlling powers hitherto exercised 
by the Governor or in some cases by the Governor in 
Council have been transferred to the Minister of Local 
Government and Housing. 


(b) The Parochial Boards (Change of Title and Additional Powers) 
Law, 1956 (Law 4 of 1956), which altered the constitution 
and title of Parochial Boards and effected certain limited 
reforms in local government administration in relation 
to them. Parochial Boards are now called Parish 
Councils and members of Parochial Boards are now 
referred to as Councillors. The Governor in Council 
may in appropriate circumstances confer upon the 
Chairman of a Parish Council the additional title of 
Mayor. The Custos of a Parish, who was formerly an 
ex offictco member of the Parochial Board, is no longer a 
member of that body (now called the Parish Council). 

Further, a Member of the House of Representatives 
cannot be elected as Chairman or Vice-Chairman of a 
Parish Council. Certain administrative functions hither- 
to performed by the Governor or, in some cases by the 
Governor in Council, have been transferred to the Min- 
ister of Local Government and Housing. 


(c) The Municipal Service Commission Law, 1956 (Law 20 of 
1956) which establishes a Municipal Service Commission 
whose main function is to consider and make recommend- 
ations to the Council of the Kingston and St. Andrew 
Corporation in matters relating to the appointment, 
promotion, removal and general discipline of municipal 
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(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
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officers. A similar commission has been established in 
respect of the staff of Parish Councils. (See (f) below). 


The Veterinary Law, 1956 (Law 28 of 1956) which makes 
provision for the registration of veterinary surgeons and 
veterinary practitioners and generally for other matters 
in relation to the practice of veterinary surgery and 
medicine. It is provided that only persons who possess 
academic qualifications shall be listed in the Veterinary 
Register and be entitled to use the title of Veterinary 
Surgeon. Other persons permitted to practise under the 
Law must be listed in the Supplementary Register, and 
should use the title of Veterinary Practitioner. 


The Constabulary Force (Service Commission) Law, 1956 
(Law 31 of 1956), which provides for the establishment of 
a Commission to advise the Governor in regard to the 
exercise of his statutory powers as regards appointments, 
promotions and discipline in the Jamaica Constabulary 
Force and such other matters relating to the adminis- 
tration of the Force and the conditions of service of the 
members thereof as the Governor may refer to the 
Commission. 


The Parish Councils (Unified Service) Law, 1956 (Law 35 
of 1956), which is a companion measure to Law 20 of 
1956 (see (c) above) creates a Parish Councils Services 
Commission whose main functions are:— 


(i) to consider and make recommendations to 
- Parish Councils in matters relating to the ap- 
' pointment,. promotion, removal and general 
discipline of the senior officers of their staff 
who are described as unified service officers; 

| and i | . 
(ii) to effect the transfer of such officers from one 
Parish Council to another with a view of estab- 

lishing a measure of unification. 


.  (g) The International Business Companies (Exemption from In- 


come Tax) Law, 1956 (Law 36 of 1956), which provides 
for exemption from income tax (other than surtax) of 
foreign owned companies engaged in business outside 
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the Caribbean area so as to attract the management of 
such enterprises to Jamaica with a view to the economic 
betterment of the Island as a whole. 


(h) The Petroleum Filling Stations Regulation Law, 1956 (Law 37 


of 1956) which regulates and controls the establishment of 
petrol stations in the Island. In recent years there has 
been indiscriminate building of petrol stations, particularly 
in the Corporate Area of Kingston and St. Andrew. 
It is now unlawful for any person to take steps with a 
view to the establishment of a petrol station without 
applying for and obtaining the prior approval of the 
Trade Board in writing. The appropriate Building 
Authority should not consider an application for the 
approval of any plan for the establishment of such a 
station unless the application is accompanied by the 
necessary approval of the Trade Board in writing. 


(i) The Education (Amendment) Law, 1956 (Law 41 of 1956), 


(j) 


the main objects of which are the withdrawal of certain 
executive functions from the Education Authority, the 
transfer of those functions to the Ministry of Education, 
the dissolution of the Education Authority and the estab- 
lishment in its place of an advisory body to be known as 
the Education Advisory Council. Subsidiary objects 
relate to the making of schemes for the management of 
technical institutions and practical training centres and 
to the management and maintenance of training colleges 
for teachers. 


The Employment Agencies Regulation Law, 1956 (Law 43 of 
1956) which provides for the regulation and control of the 
operation of local employment agencies operating for 
gain or reward. No such agency may in the future be 
operated or conducted without a licence from the 
Licensing Authority established under the Law. This 
Law was rendered necessary because of the unsatisfactory 
manner in which these agencies were being operated to 
the prejudice of persons seeking employment. 


(k) The Industrial Incentives Law, 1956 (Law 45 of 1956), the 


object of which is to attract new industries by incentives 
which, as regards income tax, are different from those 
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existing under the Pioneer Industries (Encouragement) 
Law. In trying to attract new industries Jamaica is in 
competition with other countries which offer income tax 
concessions of the kind provided for in this Law, and 
there is reason to believe that Jamaica will be better able 
to meet this competition as a result of the passing of this 
Law. An enterprise approved under the Law will, at 
its option, be entitled, subject to certain conditions, to 
one or the other of the following reliefs from income tax:— 


(i) relief for a period of seven years from the date 
on which production is deemed to have begun, 
in respect of profits or gains earned from the 
manufacture of a product approved under the 
Law; or 

(ii) relief in respect of profits or gains earned from 
the manufacture of a product approved under 
the Law for the first four years of a period of 
six years from a date to be selected by the 
enterprise (not being more than three years 
from the date on which production is deemed 
to have begun), income tax being payable in 
respect of each of the remaining two years on 
a certain proportion of chargeable income, 
according to circumstances. 


In addition to these concessions, an approved enter- 
prise manufacturing an approved product may also be 
allowed, subject to certain conditions, either 100% or 
50% relief, according to circumstances, from customs 
duties and tonnage tax in respect of specified articles 
imported into the Island for use in the construction, 
alteration, re-construction or extension of its factory 
premises or for equipping its factory premises or any 
extension thereof used or intended to be used for the 


manufacture of an approved product, but not if these 
articles are intended to be used for the purpose of effect- 


ing repairs to the factory or to any extension thereof or 
to any apparatus, machinery, appliances or equipment 
contained in the factory or any extension thereof, or for 
replacing any apparatus, machinery, appliances or 
equipment in the factory or any extension thereof. 


(1) 


(m) 


(n) 
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The Travel Agencies Regulation Law, 1956 (Law 46 of 1956) 
which provides for the regulation and control of travel 
agencies in Jamaica so as to ensure that they operate 
satisfactorily and with a view to protecting emigrant 
workers in particular. All travel agencies are to be 
registered and will be subject to the supervision of the 
Ministry of Labour. 


The Export Industry Encouragement Law, 1956 (Law 49 of 
1956) which is intended to provide inducement for the 
establishment in Jamaica of industries manufacturing 
goods exclusively for export by permitting companies 
engaged in such industries to be granted, at their option, 
either the concessions contained in the Pioneer Indus- 
tries (Encouragement) Law or those contained in the 
Industrial Incentives Law. In addition to the conces- 
sions granted under those Laws, this Law will permit a 
company which is manufacturing exclusively for export 
to enjoy the privilege of importing raw materials and 
fuel required for the manufacture of the articles destined 
for export without payment thereon of customs duty or 
tonnage tax. Both the Pioneer Industries (Encourage- 
ment) Law and the Industrial Incentives Law contain 
provision for duty free importation, during a limited 
period, of materials required for the construction or ex- 
tension of an approved company’s factory. This Law 
further extends that concession as regards companies 
manufacturing for export by permitting duty free im- 
portation, during the relevant period, of materials 
required for effecting repairs to the factory or to any 
machinery or equipment therein. 


The Jamaica Youth Corps Law, 1956 (Law 57 of 1956) 
which provides for the establishment of a Statutory 
Board of Management to administer the affairs of the 
Jamaica Youth Corps which was created by authority 
of the House of Representatives for the purpose of train- 
ing young persons, that is to say, persons between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-one, to be useful citizens. 
It is provided that the race or the religious or political 
persuasion or belief of young persons desiring to be 
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trained in the Jamaica Youth Corps should not be taken 
into consideration for the purpose of determining whether 
they should be provided with any training or facilities 
which the Board has power to provide under the Law. 


(0) The Factories (Amendment) Law, 1956 (Law 68 of 1956) 


which remedies certain deficiencies in the operation of 
the Factories Law (Cap. 124), which was enacted in the 
year 1940 to provide for the regulation and supervision 
of factories and the safety, health and welfare of the 
workers therein. 


(p) The Guardianship and Custody of Children Law, 1956 (Law 69 


of 1956) which regulates the position between parents as 
regards the guardianship and custody of their children, 
and the appointment and removal of guardians for such 
children. It is provided that the welfare of the children 
should be of paramount consideration in dealing with 
these matters. 


(q) The Land Valuation Law, 1956 (Law 73 of 1956) which 


makes provision, with a view to encourage the develop- 
ment and full utilization of land, for the valuation of 
property on the basis of both their improved and un- 
improved values, so that all land taxes, namely, property 
tax and parish rates, can be based on unimproved value 
while local rates imposed for the purpose of providing 
for any improvement or public service for the benefit of 


- any particular town or district will continue to be based 


on the improved value of land. This Law does not im- 
pose new or additional taxation of any kind whatever. 
It merely alters the basis of valuation of property 
subject to land taxes and rates. It is proposed, first of 
all, to make a valuation of the unimproved and improved 
value of every parcel of land in two or three valuation 
districts. Each Parish of the Island is a separate valua- | 
tion district. New land taxation measures based on the 
information obtained from these early valuations can 
then be prepared for introduction into the Legislature. 


(r) The Adoption of Children Law, 1956 (Law 75 of 1956) which 


provides for the adoption of children by law and for the 
establishment of an Adoption Board whose duty it will 
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be to receive applications in respect of the adoption of 
children and to carry out the necessary preliminary 
arrangements in each case, before an adoption order is 
made by the Court. The Board will be the sole body 
of persons authorized to make such arrangements. 
There are certain restrictions on the making of adop- 
tion orders where the applicant is not the parent of the 
child or the child is a female and it is provided that the 
consent of certain parties should be obtained. The 
effects of adoption orders upon the rights and duties of 
the natural and adopted parents of the child are set out 
in the Law. Finally the Law places restrictions on 
sending children abroad for adoption. 


By a proclamation dated the 15th of June, 1955, the latest 
Revised Edition of the Laws of Jamaica prepared in accordance 
with the provisions of the Revised Edition (Laws of Jamaica) 
Law, 1952 (Law 18 of 1952) was brought into force with effect 
from the Ist of July, 1955. This edition contains the Laws of 
Jamaica in force on the Ist of June, 1953. A Supplement con- 
taining the Laws enacted or coming into force between the 2nd 
of June, 1953, and the 30th of June, 1955, was prepared under 
the authority of the Revised Edition (Laws of Jamaica) (Supplement) 
Law, 1955 (Law 31 of 1955). This Supplement was brought into 
force with effect from the Ist of December, 1955, by a proclama- 
tion dated the 17th of November, 1955. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 
JUSTICE 


Law and Courts 

The system of Law in Jamaica is based on the common law of 
England, on such laws and statutes of England “as were, prior 
to the commencement of I George II Cap. 1, esteemed, introduced, 
used, accepted or received, as Laws in the Island, save in so 
far as any such laws or statutes have been, or may be, repealed 
or amended by any Law of the Island’’, and on local statutes called 
Laws. 


The Courts of the Island are:— 

1. The Supreme Court of Judicature 
. The Resident Magistrates’ Courts 
. The Traffic Court 
. The Petty Sessions Courts 
. Coroners Courts. 


 & OF NO 


The Supreme Court, which consists of the Court of Appeal 
and the High Court of Justice, is a Superior Court of Record and 
exercises jurisdiction in every type of case, civil and criminal. 


The Judges of the Supreme Court are the Chief Justice of 
Jamaica, a senior Puisne Judge and four Puisne Judges. 


The Court of Appeal, which is constituted by three Judges, 
hears all appeals, civil and criminal, from the High Court and 
from the Resident Magistrates’ Courts, as well as appeals from 
the Grand Court of the Cayman Islands and from the Supreme 
Court of the Turks and Caicos Islands, and there is also provision 
for Justices in Petty Sessions to state cases for the opinion of the 
Court. 

Appeals from Justices in Petty Sessions, in tax cases, and from 
certain statutory bodies are heard by a Judge of the Supreme 
Court sitting in Chambers. 

A Judge of the Supreme Court sitting in a Circuit Court, with 
a jury, has jurisdiction to try all indictable offences. 


Cases of every type come before the Supreme Court from time 
to time. On the civil side, actions for negligence and matrimonial 
causes are the most numerous. On the criminal side, offences 
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under the Larceny Law, which include burglary, housebreaking 
and all kinds of larcenies predominate. 


612 criminal cases and 393 civil cases were dealt with during 
the year 1956. 


A Resident Magistrate’s Court has jurisdiction— 
(a) in common law— 

(i) in common law actions, other than negligence actions, 
where the amount claimed does not exceed £100; 
(ii) in negligence actions where the amount claimed 

does not exceed £300; and 
(iii) in all common law actions without limit to the 
amount of debt or damage claimed where the 
parties agree that the Court shall have jurisdiction; 


(b) in equity where the amount in dispute does not exceed 
£200; 


(c) in land disputes where the annual value of the land does 
not exceed £50; 


(d) in probate and administration where the value of the 
estate does not exceed £1,000; 


(e) in bankruptcy where the estate is below the value of 
£200; 


(f) in criminal matters within the limits set out in the Resi- 
dent Magistrates Law, or where any Law gives juris- 
diction to the Court to try any offence. 


The Traffic Court has been established recently to deal with all 
breaches of the Road Traffic Law and Regulations, the Main 
Roads Law and the Parochial Roads Law, committed in the Cor- 
porate Area of Kingston and St. Andrew, or by persons residing 
in that area. 


The Petty Sessions Courts are presided over by the Resident 
Magistrate, if present, or by Justices of the Peace, and exercise 
jurisdiction in minor offences where jurisdiction is given by statute. 


During the calendar year 1956, 88,492 criminal cases, including 
preliminary examinations, indictable offences, summary and 
petty sessional matters, and 43,050 civil cases were disposed of in 
these Courts. 
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There is a Coroners Court for each Parish. It is presided over 
by the Resident Magistrate, who is ex-officio Coroner for the Parish. 
The Coroner normally sits with a jury of not less than seven and 
not more than thirteen, but in certain cases he is empowered, in 
his discretion, to hold an inquest without a jury. 

The Bar and Solicitors enjoy the same rights as they do in Eng- 
land, but by resolution of the Bar Association of Jamaica, Barristers 
are permitted to appear in criminal cases without being instructed 
by a Solicitor. 

The Attorney General’s Department consists of the Attorney 
General, the Solicitor General, the Assistant Attorney General, 
the Chief Legal Draftsman, the Legal Draftsman, two Assistant 
Legal Draftsmen and five Crown Counsel. | 

The Crown Solicitor’s Office consists of the Crown Solicitor, 
the Deputy Crown Solicitor and four Assistant Crown Solicitors. 


POLICE 


Organisation and Administration 

The Jamaica Constabulary Force has an establishment of 43 
Officers, 380 Sub-Officers and 1,641 First and Second Class Con- 
stables. On the 3lst of December, 1956, there were 78 vacancies 
for Sub-Officers and Constables. 

The Force is commanded by a Commissioner, assisted by a 
Deputy Commissioner, two Assistant Commissioners, eleven 
Superintendents, twelve Deputy Superintendents and _ sixteen 
Assistant Superintendents. One Superintendent is Staff Officer 
at Police Headquarters. 

The Commissioner of Police is Colonel R. T. Michelin, c.m.a., 
C.V.0., O.B.E. 

Force Headquarters is at Kingston, the chief town of the Island. 
The Island is divided into five Police Areas for administrative 
purposes. Each Area is commanded by a Superintendent. 


The five Areas are further sub-divided into sixteen Divisions 
as follows:— 
Area 1— 4 Divisions 
Area 2— 3 Divisions 
Area 3— 3 Divisions 
Area 4— 3 Divisions 
Area 5— 3 Divisions. 


— 
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Each Division is commanded by a Superintendent, Deputy 
Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent, according to size 
and importance. The number of Police Stations and Posts is 
132. One new Post was opened at Maverly in St. Andrew. 


There are four Branches of Force Headquarters, separate and 
apart from Areas and Divisions, namely:— 


(a) Criminal Investigation Department Headquarters, in- 
cluding Special Branch 

(b) Police Training School 

(c) Police Traffic Department 

(d) Immigration, Passport and Aliens. 


The Police Training School and the Police Traffic Department 
are each commanded by a Superintendent directly responsible 
to the Commissioner of Police. The name Transport and Tele- 
communications has been changed to Police Traffic Department. 


Recruitment and Training 

Gazetted Officers are recruited from the United Kingdom, 
other Colonial Forces, and locally. Promotions are also made 
from the ranks of the Force. During the year emphasis was 
placed on recruitment of local Officers and promotions from the 
ranks of the Force. 


Constable recruits are obtained locally from candidates who 
apply at the various Police Stations and at the Police Training 
School. 

Recruiting notices are published in the Press from time to time 
but, despite the fact that Pay and Allowances have been increased, 
difficulty is still experienced in attracting and holding the right 
type of young men who apparently prefer to emigrate in search of 
more lucrative and less exacting employment. 


The minimum educational qualification accepted is the Ele- 
mentary School Sixth Standard. Recruits spend six months at 
the Police Training School receiving instructions as laid down in 
the Jamaica Constabulary Training Manual. 


They are then posted to Divisions where they undergo special 
supervision, further instruction and periodic examinations for the 
next eighteen months. 
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During the year 176 recruits passed out of the Training School. 
Special Courses were held for Detectives, Criminal Investigation 
Department Aides and Special Branch personnel. 


Eight Officers and three Sub-Officers attended Courses in the 
United Kingdom for higher training at the Police College, Ryton- 
on-Dunsmore and the Police College, Hendon during 1956. 


Criminal Investigation and Crime 
The Criminal Investigation Department is supervised by the 
Assistant Commissioner (Crime) and has an establishment of one 
Superintendent, one Deputy Superintendent and 113 other ranks. 
The Headquarters Section is divided into the following 
Branches:— 


(1) Criminal Record Office 

(2) Special Branch 

(3) Photographic Section 

(4) Forensic Laboratory 

(5) Police Gazette 

(6) Special Investigation Branch 
(7) Firearm Registry 

(8) Handwriting Section. 


In Divisions the principal towns have Criminal Investigation 
Department Sections, and the work in each Area is co-ordinated 
by a Detective Sergeant who is attached to Area Headquarters. 
In comparison with 1955, there has been a slight decrease in the 
number of crimes reported. Comparison tables of ‘‘main pre- 
ventable crimes” for 1956 and tables of crime for the year 1955- 
56 are at the end of this Section. 

During the period the Criminal Record Office received 3,736 
First Convictions Records and 3,438 Re-conviction Records. 


The total number of records now on file is 116,626 and the 
number of ‘‘searches’? made in the Nominal Index was 40,856. 
The Bicycle Index has a total of 3,227 cards on file and during the 
year 563 bicycles were stolen and 265 recovered. 

The Fingerprint Bureau has a total of 91,403 male and female 
prints on file, based on the ““HENRY” System—an increase of 
4,041 over 1955. In the “SBATTLEY SINGLE PRINT” 
System there are 817 known “breakers” on file. 
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During the year 9,769 “miscellaneous searches” were made 
for Oversea Forces and the Ministry of Labour. 


Scenes of crime visited in the Corporate Area numbered 442, 
an increase of 62 over 1955, and 33 identifications were made. 


The Photographic Branch visited 166 scenes of crime, dealt 
with 780 cases involving fingerprints and 5,185 photographs of 
prisoners. During the year Photographic Branches were estab- 
lished in Montego Bay and Mandeville and new equipment pro- 
vided for the Prisons. 


The personnel were trained at Police Headquarters. 

The Forensic Laboratory is under the supervision of the Govern- 
ment Pathologist, and is responsible for the examination of all 
Police Exhibits. A total of 1,127 were examined in 1956. 


There has been an overall increase in the work done. 

The Police Gazette is published weekly and circulated to all 
Stations. 

The Special Investigation Branch deals mainly with fraud 
cases, and the number of important cases increased considerably. 
Assistance in serious cases was given to Divisions. 


The Firearm Registry maintains records of all licensed firearms 
by make, calibre and name of owner. 

The Handwriting Expert dealt with 104 cases, making 43 
identifications which resulted in 14 convictions and 20 cases 
awaiting trial. 

The Police Dogs were used extensively during the year for 
Patrol Work, doing a total of 2,553 hours and proved their value 
mainly as a preventive force. 

The handlers and dogs were responsible for 104 arrests. One 
handler and dog are now stationed in Montego Bay. 


The Special Burglary Squad in St. Andrew continued to operate 
with success, and burglaries show a decrease for the year. 


Immigration, Passport and Aliens 

The Commissioner of Police is the Chief Immigration Officer, 
and the Branch is under the supervision of the Assistant Com- 
missioner (Crime) and under the direct control of a Deputy 
Superintendent. ‘There is an establishment of 23 full-time and 4 
part-time Immigration Officers and 26 Civilian employees. 
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Immigration Officers are stationed at all Ports of Entry and 
Airports. 

Due to increased work, larger premises were rented during the 
year, and all Branches are now housed at No. 59 Harbour Street, 
Kingston, which provides adequate accommodation for staff 


and public. 
There was an increase over 1955 of 10,400 persons landed, 


and an increase of 900 persons departed. 
The figures for 1956 are:— 


Persons Landed Persons Embarked 


Returning Residents 13,525 Emigrants to the 


Immigrants 944 United Kingdom 15,920 
Visitors 55,802 Farm workers pro- 
Intransit 4,207 ceeding to the 
United States of 
America 2,223 
Others 68,299 
74,478 86,442 


Passports issued for the period Ist of January to 30th of 
November, 1956, were 21,945, an increase of 1,855 over the similar 
period for 1955 and 997 more than the whole of 1955. Visas 
issued numbered 559, and Seaman’s Certificates 250. The 
revenue collected amounted to £22,582. 14. 6, an increase of 
£497. 7. 6 over a similar period in 1955. 

The Organisation and Methods Branch did a summary on the 
Branch, and have prepared a report for study and implementation. 


Telecommunications 
This Branch of the Force is under the command of the Super- 


intendent of Police in charge of the Police Traffic Department. 
This Officer is assisted by a Radio Engineer, who holds the rank 

of Temporary Superintendent, and also by an Assistant Super- 

intendent of Police. The strength of the Branch is 60 Sub-Officers 


and Constables. 
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The Temporary Superintendent (Technical) is responsible for 
all new Radio installations, maintenance and matters requiring 
technical knowledge. The Assistant Superintendent is responsible 
for the maintenance of the Radio equipped vehicles and the super- 
vision of all non-technical duties in the Corporate Area. 


Four new Vauxhall cars were added to the Branch, bringing to 
17 the number of radio equipped patrol cars. 


Twelve of these cars are assigned for duty in the Corporate 
Area of Kingston and St. Andrew, one at each of the rural towns 
of Spanish Town, May Pen and Mandeville and the remaining 
two are posted to Montego Bay. In Kingston Harbour two 
launches are permanently equipped with radio, while the two 
support craft share a portable unit. The cars and launches give 
a 24-hour service, performing 8-hour tours of duty. There is 
also one radio equipped motor cycle. 


The radio network has been extended by the opening of stations 
at Montego Bay, Lucea, Savanna-la-Mar, Moneague and 
Spanish Town. The radio coverage of these rural townships, 
together with radio coverage of the towns of May Pen, Mande- 
ville and Highgate, now places nearly all of the important centres 
of the Island in radio contact with Police Headquarters and with 
each other. 


With the planned expansion of the radio network for 1957, it is 
anticipated that in the near future all of the capital towns of the 
Parishes, together with other centres important to tourism and 
industry, will be in radio contact. 


In addition to the static sets and the permanent mobile units 
there is a Walkie-Talkie network consisting of two Walkie-Talkies 
with their own main station which can be moved from place to | 
place. This equipment is principally operated in Kingston and 
has been found to be of great value at large fires, special functions 
and other occasions where communications would not be other- 
wise readily available. 


The ‘110’ Emergency Call System continues to be widely used. 
This system is the equivalent of the 999 system used in many 
other countries. 
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Force Transport 

The Transport Branch also comes under the command of the 
Superintendent of Police in charge of the Traffic Department, 
who has particular responsibility for the state of maintenance of 
all Force vehicles. 


The Headquarters Garage, staffed by qualified Police mechanics, 
and the Motor Driving School are under the immediate control 
of an Assistant Superintendent of Police. With the exception of 
precision machine work, all repairs to Police vehicles and launches 
are carried out by the Garage Staff. 


The Motor Driving School, in addition to providing initial 
instructions for Force drivers, also offers refresher and advanced 
courses to drivers who have previously qualified. During the 
year 38 drivers, 8 launch crew and 8 motor cycle riders were 
successfully trained, and 5 qualified drivers were given advanced 
instruction. 


The fleet of 161 vehicles at the beginning of 1956 was increased 
to 189 by the end of the year. Of the increase of 28 vehicles, 19 
were motor cycles, 4 were Vauxhall cars for radio work, and the 
remaining 5 were other classes of utility transport. 


The substantial increase to the motor cycle fleet was to enable 
expansion of the Mobile Traffic Patrols in an effort to reduce the 
ever increasing rate of road accidents. These machines arrived 
too late to enable their complement of riders to be trained before the 
close of the year. 


Water transport remains the same as for the previous year, 
the strength being 2 launches (30’), 3 support craft (20’) and 
2 skiffs with outboard motors. The two launches, two of the 
support craft and one skiff operate in Kingston Harbour. One 
support craft is stationed at Montego Bay, and a skiff at Port 
Antonio. 


Motor Traffic 

In previous years, the general control of Traffic was the responsi- 
bility of the Officers in charge of the various Parishes. In 1956 
a Police Traffic Department was set up for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the Police effort toward the reduction of road accidents 
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and a more uniform control of traffic and enforcement of the 
traffic Laws. This Department was placed under the command of 
a Superintendent of Police, with headquarters in Kingston. 


An Inspector or Sub-Inspector was allocated to each Police 
Area, and a Sergeant or Corporal to each Division. 


In addition to co-ordinating the Police effort, the Superinten- 
dent of Police in charge of Traffic has established and maintained 
contact with the various road authorities and Road Safety 
Organizations. Since this Department has been functioning 
there has been a steady decrease in the monthly accident rate. 


The number of motor vehicles on the roads continues to increase, 
and for many months the weekly increase was estimated at 80 
new vehicles. There are now more than 25,000 vehicles on the 
roads, and an estimated 70,000 pedal bicycles. 


Although there has been a decrease in road accidents during 
the latter part of the year, the accident rate is still considerably 
higher than it was for the previous year. In 1956 there were 
6,922 accidents with 103 persons killed and 3,863 injured. 55% 
of the accidents were directly attributable to faults on the part of 
drivers, while defective vehicles account for 15% and pedestrian 
and pedal cyclists for 25%. 


Women Poltce 

There are now 47 Women Police, including 1 Sergeant, | Cor- 
poral and 5 First Class Constables. They are stationed in the 
Corporate Area and six Country Divisions. 


They perform excellent work generally, and particularly in 
matters concerning females and Juveniles. In addition, they 
are employed as Telephone Operators and Clerks in the Registry 
and Establishments Branch at Police Headquarters. 


Police Women have proved so successful that steps are being 
taken to increase the overall establishment. 


Bugle Band 
The establishment of this section, which is stationed in Kingston, 
is 30 Sub-Officers and Constables. The personnel perform 
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ordinary Police duties when not required for duties in connection 
with the Band. 


Auxiliary Forces 
Island Special Constabulary Force The establishment is 63 
Officers, 346 Sub-Officers and 1,282 Special Constables. 


There is a Headquarters Staff, 4 Area Headquarters and 16 
Companies stationed in the Regular Police Divisions. 


There is a Bugle Band which is based in Kingston. Instruments 
have been procured through the generosity of Sir Harold Mitchell, 
Bt., for a second Band to be based in St. Mary. 


The Force is under the command of the Commissioner of Police, 
who acts through a Commandant, a Deputy Commandant, 
Assistant Commandants, Commanders and Assistant Commanders. 
Special Constables are appointed for periods of three years and, 
when on duty, they have all the powers and privileges of the 
Regular Police. 


The unit is the first reserve to the Regular Police and performs 
satisfactorily duties at fairs, fetes, races and other similar 
functions which were previously performed by the Regular 
Police. 


Rural Police The establishment of District Constables is 1,263. 
There are 1,210 Special District Constables, 265 of whom are 
Revenue Runners attached to various Collectorates. 


District Constables are appointed for specific Districts, and 
have islandwide powers of Constables. They supplement the 
Regular Police in remote areas, and render valuable services to 
their communities. They are required to be householders, resi- 
dent in their Districts, and are paid only when they perform 
duties specially detailed or on their own volition. 


Special District Constables are appointed especially for wharves, 
factories, estates etc., and are paid by the persons who employ 
them. They have the powers of Constables only for the premises 
for which they are appointed. 
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Parish Special Constables ‘These Constables may be appointed 
when any tumult, riot or felony has taken place or is likely to 
take place. Up to date panels of persons considered suitable and 
willing to serve when called upon are kept throughout the Island 
to an approximate strength of 2,000. 


Authorised Persons There are 2,330 Authorised Persons on 
record in the various Parishes, except Kingston. 


They are appointed at the request of the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society and are empowered to arrest any person in possession of 
agricultural produce which the Authorised Person suspects to 
have been stolen or unlawfully obtained. 


Police Federation 

The Police Federation was established in 1944 to enable Other 
Ranks of the Force to bring to the notice of the Commissioner of 
Police and the Governor all matters affecting their general welfare 
and efficiency, excepting questions of discipline, promotion, trans- 
fer and leave, where no principle is involved. The Federation is 
entirely independent of and unassociated with any body outside 
the Force. 


All personnel of the Force below the rank of Assistant Super- 
intendent are members, and annual elections by secret ballot are 
held to select members of the Branch Boards for the Inspectorate, 
the Sergeants, Corporals and Constables. At an Annual Meeting 
each year Branch Boards select delegates to the Central Con- 
ference of their Boards, which in turn elect representatives to the 
Central Committee which consists of eight members, two from 
each rank. The first elections were held in 1945. 


Each Central Conference or Central Committee may submit 
representations 1n writing to the Commissioner of Police and to 
the Colonial Secretary, and considers and reports upon any 
matters referred to them by the Commissioner or the Colonial 
Secretary. The Central Committee represents the whole body 
of Sub-Officers and Constables. 


The Federation continues to be active in matters concerning 
the welfare and efficiency of the Sub-Officers and Constables, 
and enjoys the support of the Commissioner and Officers of the 
Force. 
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Police Service Commission 

A Police Service Commission, the establishment of which is 
provided for by the Constabulary Force (Service Commission) 
Law, 1956, Law 31 of 1956, came into operation on the 6th of 
November, 1956. Regulations governing the Commission were 
published in the Gazette on the Sth of November, 1956. 


The Commission consists of the following five members appointed 
by His Excellency the Governor:— 
The Honourable Mr. Justice A. B. Rennie, Chairman 
Major General A. H. Harty, c.1.£. 
Mr. Hugh Springer, 0.B.£. 
Major W. M. Beresford, m.c. 
Mr. L. E. Stanley. 


The Commission, inter alia, shall:— 


(a) in relation to vacancies in the Police Force in the rank 
of Sub-Inspector and in any higher rank— 
(i) recommend to the Governor suitable candidates for 
appointment or promotion thereto; 

(ii) advise the Governor in cases where the Commission 
is of the opinion that a candidate for appointment 
to any such vacancy should be given direct entry to 
a salary scale on first appointment to the Police 
Force at an incremental point higher than the 
minimum of the salary scale attaching to the rank 
to which he is being appointed; 

(iii) advise the Governor as regards confirmation of 
individuals in their appointments in such vacancies; 

(b) advise the Governor in cases where disciplinary pro- 
ceedings are taken against a member of the Force; 

(c) make recommendations to the Governor where a report 
of a Court of Enquiry is being made to the Governor 
through the Commissioner of Police, and also in cases 
of Appeals. 


The setting up of the Police Service Commission has been 
welcomed by all ranks of the Force. 

The Commission has held one meeting since it came into 
operation. 
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PRISONS 


PENAL ADMINISTRATION is the responsibility of the Director of 
Prisons assisted by a Disciplinary Staff consisting of a Deputy 
Director of Prisons, four Superintendents and 525 other ranks, 
together with a Clerical Staff of 17 Pensionable Officers and 14 
Unestablished Clerks. 
There are five Prisons:— 

The General Penitentiary 

The St. Catherine District Prison 

The Richmond Farm Prison 

The Hill Top Prison, and 

The Fort Augusta Prison. 


The smaller prisons of Fort Augusta and Hill Top are at present 
under the supervision of Assistant Superintendents, while the others 
are controlled by Superintendents. 

During 1956 Government considered the report of the Prisons 
Commission which was appointed in 1954 and also the report of 
Mr. R. D. Fairn, Director of Prison Administration in England, 
who visited Jamaica in 1955. Certain recommendations embodied 
in the reports were implemented, and the setting up of a Prisoners 
after care organization, the institution of earnings schemes for 
certain prisoners, and a general overhaul of facilities for mainte- 
nance and equipment were matters given immediate priority. 


The General Penitentiary, situated on the Kingston Waterfront, 
accommodates male and female prisoners. The Male Division 
is intended for recidivist prisoners serving sentences for over six 
months. Prisoners Awaiting Trial and Remand Prisoners are also 
kept there in a separate wing. 

Beside the domestic duties of cooking, baking and cleaning 
the male prisoners are kept occupied at various trades including 
Carpentry, masonry, furniture-making, tinsmith work, plumbing 
and the manufacture of mattresses, baskets for agricultural purposes 
and coir mats which are supplied under contract to various firms. 
The quarrying of limestone and the manufacture of lime are also 
major occupations. | 

The Female Division provides accommodation for all female 
prisoners, including debtors and those awaiting trial. A Laundry is 
operated for washing linen used at various Government Departments 
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and the Kingston Public Hospital. Selected prisoners attend 
sewing classes arranged by a number of voluntary helpers. 
The proceeds of sales of work are used to assist them on discharge. 

Overcrowding at the General Penitentiary has been greatly 
relieved by the erection of dormitories at Fort Augusta Prison 
and the completion of the Tamarind Farm Prison. It is worthy of 
mention that the building programmes provide useful training for 
prisoners. : 

In its record of achievements during 1956, the completion of the 
new Rockfort Mineral Bath is pre-eminent. This job has been 
successfully carried out by the Prisons Department. Other 
important events are the inauguration of the Prisoners’ Earning 
Scheme, the appointment of an After Care Officer and a new 
Superintendent, and a decline in the number of admissions. 


The St. Catherine District Prison comprises a 200 acre prison farm 
situated near Spanish Town. Adult male prisoners, irrespective 
of length of sentences, who have not been previously confined, 
and all adult recidivist prisoners with sentences up to and including 
six months are confined there. 

All young prisoners are first sent to the St. Catherine District 
Prison to be classified. Thereafter they are assigned to appro- 
priate prisons, or are kept at the District Prison. 

In addition to the cultivation of foodstuffs by the inmates for their 
own consumption, the rearing of pigs and cows is undertaken with 
marked success. 

The institution records a year of improvement in every phase of 
prison life and administration, and discipline has been particularly 
good. 

Tamarind Farm Prison, with accommodation for 240 prisoners, 
is an adjunct of the St. Catherine District Prison and is primarily 
intended for the segregation of short-term first offenders under 
‘open’ conditions. 


Richmond Farm Prison is situated on an estate of 435 acres on the 
outskirts of the town of Richmond in the Parish of St. Mary. It 
was established in 1944 with funds provided under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act. 

1173 acres are at present under cultivation. The principal 
crops are bananas, sugar cane, coconuts, and citrus. Other crops 
include yams, cassava, cocoes, peas, pineapples and vegetables. 
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Mahoe and Cedar saplings, which have been planted, are thriving 
satisfactorily. 

The Dairy, Piggery and Poultry continue to play their part in the 
economy of the institution. The egg production was good and 
it was possible to increase weekly supplies to the General Peniten- 
tiary and the St. Catherine District Prison. The production of 
honey continues to show improvement. Enough milk is being 
produced to satisfy the requirements of the Prison. Any excess 
is supplied to the St. Catherine District Prison. 

The inmates supply labour required for Agriculture and are 
also employed in trades and the domestic chores connected with 
the institution. 

A new hospital is being constructed using prison labour in all 
sections of the work. 


Hill Top Prison was opened in February, 1950 for Juveniles with 
funds provided under Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme 
D1275. The prison occupies an area of 11 acres near the village of 
Bamboo in the Parish of St. Ann. Here the accent is placed on 
methods of reformative training and the programme now pursued 
includes:— 

House competitions, lectures and classroom work, agri- 
culture, livestock husbandry and building, spiritual welfare, 
the showing of suitable films, and organized games. 


Progress on the whole is satisfactory, and the endeavour to fit 
the inmates to take their place as law abiding and useful members of 
the community is meeting with enough success to justify the existence — 
of the institution. 

Rebuilding of sections of the prison commenced during the year, 
and it is estimated that the full programme of reconstruction will 
take about 3 years to complete. 


Fort Augusta Prisonis being built on about 39 acres of land acquired 
from the War Department. It is an old fort with main walls 
intact situated on the Western end of Kingston Harbour bounded 
by the sea on all sides except on the West. 

The maintenance of a contiguous historical military cemetery 
is undertaken by the Prisons Department. 

Fort Augusta is accessible by sea only. An overland route 
would be hazardous to pedestrians and impossible for vehicles. 

Great progress has been made with the building programme. 
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Three additional dormitories were completed making a total of 
five available for use. ‘The kitchen was also completed. Building 
in progress includes construction of a hospital and a chapel. 
Electricity mains have been installed, the cables being laid 
underground as a security measure. 
A good water supply is in sight as the pipes being laid to connect 


with the Spanish Town supply have reached the outer walls of 
the prison. 


General 

Discipline has been good during the year. Prisoners were kept 
uccupied with vocational training in carpentry, masonry, tailoring 
and tinsmith trades, and continue to carry out the building plan 
with great credit. 


Prisons Population The following table shows the committals 
for the past ten years. 


1946-47... “ .. 4,933 
1947-48. = .. 5,115 
1948-49. 2 .. 5,487 
1949-50. : .. 5,824 
1950-51 - .. 5,993 
1951-52... _ .. 6,289 
1952-53. " .. 6,446 
1953-54. - .. 5,227 
1954-55, e .. 5,424 
1955-56. 2 .. 5,078 


The numbers of prisoners in prison in 1956 are as follows:— 
On On Daily 


1.1.56 31.12.56 Average 
General Penitentiary —_ a 
Males 1,243 1,141 1,098 
Females 83 74 88 
St. Catherine District Prison 
Adults 609 606 609 
Young Prisoners 156 78 117 
Richmond Farm Prison 227 222 230 
Hill Top Prison 52 45 40 
Fort Augusta Prison 96° 100 __ 65 
2426 2,266 2,247 
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The fall in the prison population during the past three years has 
been most encouraging, and has appreciably eased the overcrowding 
problem which had persisted in spite of the increased accommoda- 
tion provided by the new prisons. 


Approximately 57% of the number of male prisoners admittted 
to the General Penitentiary were on their fifth or more conviction, 
and about 89% were sentenced to serve from 9 months to 3 years; 
17% had more than three convictions while 29% had less. Of 
the female prisoners about 77% were admitted on first convictions 
and 53% were sentenced to serve less than six months; 13% had 
three or more convictions while 19% had less. Debtors amounted 


to 7%. 


At ‘the St. Catherine District Prison approximately 60% of the 
prisoners received were of first conviction, 62% were sentenced to 
less than 6 months. Less than 1% were debtors. Of 13 capital 
charge prisoners dealt with during the year 7 were executed, 4 had 
their death sentences commuted to Life Imprisonment and 2 were 
ordered to await the Queen’s Pleasure because of immature age. 


Prisoners committed for non-payment of fines, 1956. 


Total number of Prisoners Number committed for 
Admitted non-payment of Fines 


General Penttentiary 


Male 
690 7 or 1.2% (Approximately) 
Female 
294 97 or 33% (Approximately) 
St. Catherine District Prison 
‘3,016 892 or 30% (Approximately) 


Medical Attention Asa result of recommendations of the Prisons 
Commission there are now two wholetime Medical Officers attached 
to the Prisons. The Medical Officer at the General Penitentiary 
visits Fort Augusta Prison, and the other at the St. Catherine 
District Prison visits the Richmond Farm Prison at regular intervals. 
Each major prison has the wholetime services of a Dispenser. 
All serious cases are sent to the Public Hospitals. 
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Recreation and Education ‘The facilities for recreation except at the 
Richmond Farm, Hill Top, Tamarind Farm and Fort Augusta 
Prisons are limited. Facilities for education at the prisons have 
been limited owing to the fact that the posts of Schoolmasters are 
being abolished, and the formulation of a new scheme sponsored by 
the Department of Education for the education of prisoners is 
pending. At Hill Top Prison, however, the Overseer, a trained 
teacher, conducts a regular programme including lectures and 
classroom work and instruction in Agriculture and the usual trades. 


Religious Services These are held regularly each week in all 
prisons. The boys at Hill Top attend Services at the local churches 
on Sundays. 

Visiting Committees A Visiting Committee is appointed by His 
Excellency the Governor for each prison. 

Prisoners tn Lock Ups In addition to the prisoners confined in 
prisons, persons serving short sentences (i.e. up to 10 days) or 


pending trial are confined in lock-ups at Head Stations of the 
Constabulary in the Island. 


After Care of Prisoners Three After Care Officers have been 
appointed and are attached to the three principal prisons—the 
General Penitentiary, the St. Catherine District Prison, and 
Richmond Farm Prison—to overtake the work previously done by 
the Salvation Army in rendering material assistance to discharged 
prisoners and to advise and help them towards rehabilitation. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


JAMAICA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


‘THE JAMAICA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
which was registered under the Jamaica Companies’ Act on 
the 25th of May, 1923, acquired the undertakings of The West 
India Electric Comany, Limited and The Jamaica Light and 
Power Company, Limited. At that time the electricity services 
were limited to the Capital City of Kingston and to certain parts of 
the Parishes of St. Andrew and St. Catherine. Today, the Company 
operates in twelve of the Island’s fourteen Parishes, and serves over 
39,000 customers through a system of high tension transmission 
and distribution lines fed from five hydro-electric generating 
stations, two steam generating stations and four diesel generating 
stations, with a total generating capacity of 49,717 k.w. Its 
services have added much to the economic development of the 
Island, and today, over 50% of its total sales of electricity are 
made to the agricultural and industrial activities of the Island. 


The overall Island demand for electricity continues, however, 
to exceed supply and important projects, (e.g. cement, bauxite, 
hotels) have perforce supplied their own current. It is under- 
stood, however, that the Company proposes to extend its generat- 
ing facilities at Hunt’s Bay. | 

At the end of 1956 there were 39,811 customers on the books of 
the Company, reflecting an increase of 9% on those at the 
end of 1955. 


The Company’s high tension and distribution lines now total 
1,194 miles, of which 162 were built in 1956, and included a 33 
K.V. transmission line to the town of Morant Bay in the Parish of 
St. Thomas, thirty-five miles east of Kingston and which, prior to 
April, 1956, was supplied by the St. Thomas Ice and Power 
Company, Limited. 


£548,789 was spent on capital extension and improvement works 
during 1956, and included the completion and commissioning of 
the Rio Bueno hydro-electric generating station in the Parish of 
Trelawny on the North Coast. This 2,500 K.W. station was 
completed at a cost of £300,000. 
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The following statistics reflect the progress of the Company in 


1956: - 


Rated capacity of two 
steam generating 
stations 

Maximum rated capacity 
of five hydro-electric 
stations 

Rated capacity of diesel 
stations (4) 

Capacity of ice plant 
(daily) 


Pole Line Miles 


K.W.H. Net Gen.-steam stations 


K.W.H. Net Gen.-hydro stations 
K.W.H. Net Gen.-diesel stations 


Total K.W.H. Net Generation 
Company use 


K.W.H. Losses 
K.W.H. Sold 


THE WATER COMMISSION 


1956 


29,500 k.w. 


15,950 k.w. 
4,260 k.w. 
7.5 tons 


1,194 
70,467,200 


88,858,800 _ 
3.494.500 


162,820,500 


870,500 
30,160,200 


131,789,800: - 


109,584,000 


1955 


—— 


29,500 k.w. 


13,460 k.w. 
3,603 k.w. 
7.5 tons 
1,033 
46,819,000 


80,300,000 
4,762,000 


131,881,000 


1,185,000 
21,112,000 


THE WATER COMMISSION (Corporate Area) is established under 
Cap. 194 of the Revised Laws of Jamaica for the purpose of pro- 
viding a water supply to the Corporate Area and operating the 
Sewerage Works in the commercial section of the City of Kingston. 


(a) Water 


Water from two gravity sources, the Hermitage Reservoir and 
the Hope River, provide 90% of the supply. The Reservoir has 
a storage capacity of 430 million gallons, and, together with the 
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Hope River, has an average dry weather capacity of 14 million 
gallons per day. Seven deep wells, operated by electrically 
driven deep-well turbine pumps, account for the balance of 10% 
of water supplied during 1956. These wells have a maximum 
capacity of approximately 11 million gallons per day, but are 
used in time of dry weather only, when the gravity sources diminish. 
Four water filtration plants with a capacity of 21 million gallons 
per day are used to carry out the necessary filtration and purifi- 
cation of the gravity supplies. The well water, which passes 
through extensive underground sand and gravel beds, does not re- 
quire further filtration. In addition, all water is sterilised by the 
chloramine process, and provision is made for the application of 
sulphate of alumina, activated carbon and lime whenever these 
chemicals are required. During 1956, 6,300 bacteriological tests 
were carried out in the Commission’s laboratory, while further 
independent examinations were mnade by the Government Patho- 
logist. During the year 20 miles of additional water mains were 
laid to improve present supplies, and to meet the needs of 1,000 
new rate payers: 230 additional fire hydrants and 1,500 additional 
water meters were installed. 


(b) Sewage 

The sewage system, which consists of roughly 52 miles of main 
and intercepting sewers, is divided into three zones serving high 
level and low level areas, and is confined to the commercial area 
of Kingston. Sewage is treated at two purification plants in the 
city and the dried sludge, amounting to approximately 850 tons, 
is sold for fertilising purposes. 


Six million gallons are disposed of daily, of which 1} million is 
pumped directly into the open sea beyond the eastern end of the 
harbour and for disposal of which alternative proposals are being 
considered. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


THERE ARE 2,645 MILES OF MAIN ROADS in the Island of which 
984 miles are asphalted, the remainder being water bound macad- 
amised surface. 
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Maintenance and Restoration Works 

During 1956 the expenditure on maintenance of roads, bridges, 
walls, culverts, etc., Public Buildings and Flood Damage repairs 
is estimated to be £793,000 as follows:— 


Roads a .. £485,000 
Bridges, Walls, Culverts, etc. £65,000 
Buildings .. .. £143,000 
Flood Damage i .. £100,000 

£793,000 


New Works and Improvements 

Expenditure under Public Works Extraordinary and Develop- 
ment Fund Estimates, consisting of new roads, bridges, buildings, 
water supplies and improvements thereto, is estimated at 
£1,719,128 arrived at as under:— 


Public Works Extraordinary 


Roads and bridges __.. .. £543,261 

Buildings .. es .. £282,782 

Miscellaneous = .. £44,500 £870,543 
Development Fund 

Agriculture _ .. £261,525 

Public Health ee .. £299,564 

Communications he .. £287,496 £848,585 


£1,719,128 


Colonial Development and Welfare Water Supply Schemes 
Mayor Schemes 
During the year under review construction work at a cost of 
£237,918 was carried out on fifteen Major Water Supply Schemes, 
as follows:— 
White River (Gravity Section) 
Dornoch (Part I) 
Montego Bay (Part IT) 
Trinityville—Somerset 
Kellits—Crofts Hill 
Roaring River (Part I) 
Hope Bay—St. Margarets Bay 
Mandeville 
Sheffield—Negril 
Highgate—Richmond 
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Christiana—Spaldings 

Roaring River (Parts II and III) 
Naggo Head—Breaton 

White River (Part IT) 

Covering Baron Hill Reservoir. 


Of this list the following were completed and handed over, 
either in part or in full, to the respective Parish Councils:— 


White River (Gravity Part I)—full scheme 
Dornoch (Part I)—full scheme 

Roaring River (Part I)—full scheme 

Hope Bay—St. Margarets Bay—part scheme 
Highgate—Richmond—filter plant 

Baron Hill Reservoir in covering—full scheme 


It is anticipated that six further schemes will be completed and 
handed over during 1957, namely:— 
Mandeville | 
Naggo Head 
Montego Bay (Part IT) 
Trinityville 
Kellits—Crofts Hill 
Roaring River (Parts II and III). 


The largest scheme under construction has been the Mandeville 
project, which is now very close to completion. 

Investigations for several further major schemes have been 
carried out. Outstanding among them are schemes for the 
Mammee Bay and Johnson Pen Development areas. 


Intermediate Schemes 

The following Intermediate Water Supply Schemes, at a total 
cost of £17,614, were carried out by the respective Parish Councils 
under the supervision of the Public Works Department:— 


Orange Bay—Portland oes £3,530 
Beacon Hill—St. Thomas & £2,125 
Welcome Hall—St. James e £4,984 
Troja—Darling Spring and Hare- 

wood—St. Catherine bee £5,000 
Creighton Hall—St. Thomas .. £1,975 


£17,614 
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Rainwater Tanks 

Sites for two further tanks—Wanstead in the Clarendon Sth 
programme and Mahogany Hall in the Trelawny 6th programme 
—were selected and surveyed during 1956. 


Water Supplies Financed from Sources Other than Colonial Development 
and Welfare Schemes 


During the year work was completed on Part I of the Montego 
Bay Water Supply Improvements financed from loan funds. 


Work is in progress on further portions of the Scheme. 


The total expenditure on Water Supplies for the year is 
£293,914, made up as follows:— 


Major Schemes _.... .. £237,918 0 0 
Intermediate Schemes .. £17,614 0 0 


Other than Colonial Development and 
Welfare Schemes 
Loan Law 52/1953 
Improvement, Montego Bay 
Water Supply Bi .. £38,382 0 0 


£293,914 0 0 


Rio Cobre Irrigation System 
The works were maintained in fair order throughout the year. 


The total length of the canals under maintenance is 4/7 miles 
16 chains. 


The area covered by the Irrigation System is nearly 50,000 
acres of which approximately 30,000 acres are irrigable. 


The estimated Expenditure and Revenue collected to the 3lst 
of December, 1956, is as under:— 


Revenue .. - _ £30,756 11 4 
Expenditure ibe ae £29,835 8 5 


Surplus... a £921 211 
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Irrigation Schemes 


Mid-Clarendon | 

The existing Scheme has been satisfactorily maintained during 
the year. Approximately 4,800 acres of land have been cleared, 
the greater part of which has been planted. Government has 
acquired 3,887 acres of the Rhymesbury property. The canal 
system for supplying irrigation water for this property is under 
construction, and a_ borehole well for supplying additional water 
is being drilled. 

Four Paths—York Pen—Content Scheme—(Extension of the Mid- 
Clarendon Scheme) 

Work on this project was continued during the year. Seven 
miles of canal have been constructed. A pump, capable of de- 
livering 2,000,000 gallons per day, for the Crawle No. 2 Well, 
has arrived and will be installed shortly. A pump capable of de- 
livering 4,000,000 gallons per day has been installed in the Jacob’s 
Hut Well. The estimated cost of the Scheme is £127,500, and, 
when completed, approximately 3,000 acres of land will be irri- 
gated. 


Irrigation of the St. Dorothy Plains | 

The drilling of two additional borehole wells at Palmetto Gully 
was completed. These wells are capable of delivering 10,000,000 
gallons per day. Pumps and motors for these wells have been 
ordered. Orders have also been placed for 9,200 feet of 30’ 
diameter continuous wood stave pipe to be laid as a rising main 
from these wells. Work on the construction of the canal system 
was put in hand. This Scheme is estimated to cost £152,000, 
and will irrigate 3,000 acres of land. 


Overhead Irrigation 


Pedro Plains—Pilot Project (Plot I) 

The project has been in operation throughout 1956. Additional 
permanent pipe lines have been laid to reduce the amount of 
labour necessary in moving the portable pipes from holding to 
holding. 


Plot 4 A borehole well capable of delivering 600,000 gallons 
per day has been drilled. A pump and engine have been ordered. 
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Pipes to be laid as permanent mains have also been ordered. 
150 acres of land will be irrigated when the scheme is completed. 
The estimated cost of this Scheme is £14,822. 


Plot 2. A borehole well is now being drilled. 


Goshen 

A borehole well capable of delivering 1,000,000 gallons per day 
has been drilled. A pump, engine and permanent pipe lines 
are on order. The estimated cost of the Scheme, which will 
irrigate 250 acres, is £12,000. 


Minor Irrigation Schemes 

Several minor irrigation projects were investigated on behalf of 
the Central Farm Improvement Authority. Since the inaugura- 
tion of this Scheme, 63 projects totalling approximately 10,350 
acres have been approved, a large proportion of which has been 
completed. 


Airport Development 


Palisadoes Airport 

The work of filling the area for the new runway and terminal 
facilities was completed in January, 1956, at a cost of over 
£1 million. 

A contract was awarded to a United Kingdom firm, John 
Mowlem and Company, Limited, to undertake the construction 
of the runway, and preliminary work has been started. The 
work is under the supervision of the Consultants, Sir Alexander 
Gibb and Partners. It was decided that the runway should be 
7,600 feet in length. 

The Architects commenced preparation of the plans for the new 
terminal facilities, and agreement was reached on the general lay- 
out of the area. 


Montego Bay Airport 

Plans for the new Terminal Buildings were prepared and ex- 
amined. The plans were modified and were being re-examined 
at the end of the year. The plans for the terminal area, including 
the area to be filled, were completed, and work on the entire pro- 
ject is expected to start early in 1957. 
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Highways (Capital) Account 

During 1956 the programme envisaged an expenditure of 
£277,000. The main operation was confined to the Western 
Parishes on the main trunk roads, namely, Mandeville to 
Savanna-la-Mar and Savanna-la-Mar to Montego Bay, also 
within some of the main cane producing areas in Hanover on the 
sections Green Island to Glasgow and Riley to Glasgow. 

In the eastern sections, major improvements were carried out 
on the road Scotland Gate to Danvers Pen in St. Thomas, also 
sections in Portland on the Morant Bay to Port Antonio Road, 
i.e. deviations at Williamsfield and Folly. 
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Chapter 11: Communications 
SHIPPING 


Main Ports and Facilities 


Kingston ‘This is the main Port of the Island. This Port, which 
covers an area of about 8 square miles of navigable water, is land- 
locked, and is therefore an excellent harbour for shipping of all 
kinds. The controlling draught is 36 ft., which is found in the 
Ship Channel leading into the Harbour. This Channel is 600 ft. 
wide, and is clearly marked by lighted beacons. The depth of 
water in the navigable portion of the Harbour varies from 38-60ft. 
Tidal movement is negligible. The commercial section of King- 
ston Harbour is provided with eleven wharves capable of 
accommodating ocean going vessels, three of which are owned by 
the Railway and are provided with rail connections. No. | Pier 
is the best pier on the waterfront, and is capable of accommodating 
vessels of up to 28,000 tons. The Harbour 1s provided with four 
piers owned by Oil Companies, which are used for the importa- 
tion of oil products and for bunkering ships. Within the Har- 
bour there is a deep water loading facility for Gypsum, and at 
Port Royal in the approach to the Harbour there is a wharf with 
facilities for bunkering ships with coal. Nearly all the imports of 
the Island are channelled through Kingston. The city is well 
provided with engineering shops which undertake every kind of 
repair which may be necessary. There is a marine slipway 
capable of lifting vessels up to 800 tons where all kinds of repairs 
can be undertaken, besides which there are various small slipways 
for the docking of smaller vessels, launches, etc. The rebuilding 
of the Victoria Market Pier, which was started towards the end of 
1955, will be ready for use for a part of the 1957 Tourist Season. 
The new Pier is a noble structure in keeping with the importance 
and dignity of the Port. It was designed to function as a landing 
stage for launches serving Tourist ships, Navy Ships and, in fact, 
all ships at anchor in the Harbour. It was also designed to 
accommodate launches provided for Across Harbour Ferry Services 
to the Airport, Port Royal and to all other points which may be 
connected by Ferry services in the future. It will be provided 
with a first class restaurant and bar. 
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Portland Bight This body of water contains two major shipping 
points, one behind Salt Island where ships anchor for the purpose 
of loading sugar from the Monymusk factory and also bananas 
from the adjacent area, and the other is at Port Esquivel in the 
North-western corner of Old Harbour Bay. A dredged channel 
approximately 14 mileslongleads to Port Esquivel wharf, which is 
used for the export of alumina and molasses and for the import 
of fuel oil and other products used in the manufacture of 
alumina. 


The wharf is owned by Alumina Jamaica Limited. 


The construction of the original facilities by the West Indies 
Sugar Company at Salt River for storage and transportation have 
been completed and are in operation. However, the storage 
capacity was found to be insufficient to cope with the additional 
quantities of sugar which it was decided should be shipped in bulk 
through Salt River, and therefore additional storage space is in 
the process of construction. 


Little Pedro Point At this Point a wharf has been built by the 
Kaiser Bauxite Company for the export of bauxite and for the im- 
portation of fuel oil and commodities used by the mining 
company. 


Black River This Port is used for the export of sugar from the 
sugar factories in that area. 


Savanna-la-Mar ‘This Port is used for the export of sugar pro- 
duced at Frome. 


Lucea This Port is used for the export of bananas. 


Montego Bay ‘This Port is used for the export of bananas and 
sugar, and is also used to a limited extent for importation of 
various commodities. 


Falmouth This Port is used for the export of sugar. 


Discovery Bay The Kaiser Bauxite Company has been granted 
a licence by Government to construct a wharf and loading facili- 
ties for the export of bauxite, including the dredging of an 
approach channel into the Bay. 


St. Ann’s Bay This Port is used for the export of sugar. 
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Ocho Rios The Reynolds Jamaica Mines Company, which 
owns the wharf, has found it necessary to improve and enlarge its 
loading facilities to take care of larger ships and greater quantities 
of bauxite which the Company contemplates shipping in the near 
future. 


Oracabessa This Port is used for the export of bananas, and 
generally handles one ship per week. 


Port Antonio Is used mainly for the export of bananas. It also 
exports a certain amount of sugar. This Port is provided with a 
deep water wharf owned by the United Fruit Company at which 
ocean going vessels load. The wharf is provided with railway 
connections which bring in most of the exported products. 


Port Morant This is a banana shipping port. It is provided with 
a wharf owned by the United Fruit Company. Sugar is also 
shipped over the same wharf into ocean going vessels. 


Shipping services to and from Jamaica under 
the headings of the various Shipping Agents 


Jamaica Fruit and Shipping Company Limited 
Canadian National Steamships maintained a cargo service between 
Canada and Jamaica every 10-14 days. 


Jamaica Banana Producers’ Steamship Company Limited maintain a 
service between England and Jamaica every 7-10 days carrying 
a limited number of passengers, general cargo from England and 
bananas from Jamaica. 


Arnold L. Malabre and Company 
T. and 7. Harrison Limited maintain a cargo service from 
Liverpool to Jamaica every 14 days. 


Montreal Australia New Kealand Line services maintained— 
Australia to Kingston every two months, New Zealand to Kingston 
every three months, carrying frozen meat, butter, citrus fruits in 
season, etc. 
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H. Macaulay Orrett Limited 

Companhia Colonial de Navegacao of Lisbon, Portugal maintaining a 
regular monthly passenger service to Lisbon, Portugal via Havana, 
Tenerife, Funchal, Vigo, return via Funchal, La Guaira and 
Curacao. 


Merritt-Chapman and Scott Corporation New York keep on station 
at Kingston their Salvage Tug. 


Kaiser Bauxite Company 

Operate frequent services between the Mississippi River, United 
States of America, and Port Kaiser, Jamaica, carrying bauxite 
outwards and oil and stores inwards. 


United Fruit Company 

Maintains a weekly passenger service between Kingston and 
New Orleans, and weekly freight services between Kingston 
and New Orleans, New York, and also Central American 
Ports. 


Agents for Elders and Fyffe Limited, operating a fortnightly 
passenger and banana service from the United Kingdom via 
Barbados and Trinidad, returning direct to the United Kingdom; also 
other frequent banana services to the United Kingdom, according 
to fruit available. A limited number of passengers is carried 
by ships on this service. | 


Cunard Line 
The vessels of this Company make approximately four calls 
annually with their tourist ships. 


Thompson Hankey Limited 

United Molasses Line, which maintains an irregular service of 
tankers between the United Kingdom and Jamaica carrying 
molasses from Kingston and Port Esquivel to the United 
Kingdom. 


Shaw Savill and Albion Company Limited, Port Line Limited, Ellerman 
and Bucknall Steamship Company Limited, Blue Star Line Limited 
These above lines collectively maintain a general and refri- 

gerated cargo service between New Zealand, Australia and 

Jamaica. They also carry a limited number of passengers. 
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Ocean Steamship Company Limited (Blue Funnel Line), The Swedish 
East Asia Company Limited, The De La Rama Steamship Company, 
Incorporated. 

These lines collectively maintain a general and refrigerated 
cargo service between the Far East and Jamaica. 


George and Branday Limited 

Horn Line A German line maintaining a monthly service between 
the Continential Ports of Europe and the West Indies, carrying 
freight and passengers. 


Canadian Pacific Steamships ‘This line usually makes two or three 
cruise trips to Jamaica in the course of a year. 


J. S. Webster and Sons 

Operate ships in the Home Trade limits and are also agents for 
the S.S. ‘‘Evangeline”’, which maintains a passenger service from 
Kingston and Port Antonio every two weeks to Miami and 
Florida. 


R. M. Barham 

The Cayman Islands Shipping Company sailing approximately one 
vessel per month, with general cargo and passengers to Belize, 
occasionally calling at Cayman Islands. 


Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Operate a service every three weeks between the United King- 
dom and Bermuda, Nassau, Ciudad Trujillo and Kingston; a 
service every three weeks between the United Kingdon and Puerto 
Rico, Venezuela, Colombia and Kingston; a service every four 
weeks between the United Kingdom and Continental Ports to 
Bermuda and Kingston and thence to the West Coast of the United 
States of America and Canada; a service every two or three weeks 
is maintained from Jamaica to the United Kingdom. 


Some of the ships of this line carry a limited number of 
passengers. 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Company This line maintains a 
regular passenger service every five weeks from the United King- 
dom to France, Spain, Bermuda, Nassau and Havana through 
Kingston to Peru and Chile and back by the same route. 
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This service is maintained by the S.S. “Reina Del Mar” and 
the S.S. ‘Reina Del Pacifico”. 


Grace Kennedy and Company Limited 

Alcoa Steamship Company Incorporated—New York. This service 
operates regular passenger freight vessels from New Orleans and 
Mobile to Kingston, then to other West Indian ports. 


Sttmar Line Maintains a regular service between Kingston 
and Genoa, Italy. 


Sprostons (Famaica) Limited 

Saguenay Terminals Limited maintain a fortnightly cargo 
service from Eastern Canada, also a service between Eastern and 
Western Canada via Kingston when the St. Lawrence is ice free. 
The Company also operates bulk alumina carriers loading at Port 
Esquivel and discharging at a Port in Western Canada. Some 
of the vessels on the above routes carry a limited number of 
passengers. 


West Indies Navigation Company Limited ‘This Company operates 
a passenger and cargo service between British Guiana, Jamaica 
and the other British West Indian Islands every three weeks. 


Reynolds Jamaica Mines Limited 

Maintains a regular service of ships between Ocho Rios and 
Corpus Christi, Texas, United States of America, approximately 
two ships per week carrying bauxite ore outwards from Jamaica 
and bringing in oil and stores required in the mining operations. 


L. F. Williams Marketing Company Limited 

Three Bays Line—Nassau, Bahamas, maintains a regular scheduled 
service within the Caribbean with ships equipped for both re- 
frigerated and dry cargo. This line maintains a service between 
Jamaica and Florida, Texas, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, The British West Indies, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Spanish Honduras, Guatemala and British 
Honduras in connection to Nassau, Bahamas, through Miami. 
Some of the vessels on the service are provided with limited 
passenger accommodation. 
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American Pioneer Line maintains two sailings monthly from 
Australian Ports to Kingston through transhipment at Cristobal. 


Lascelles de Mercado and Company Limited 
Royal Netherlands Steamship Company operates a monthly service 
between the Ports of Continential Europe and Kingston. 


Sicula Oceanica Line and Fratelli Grimald: Line jointly maintain a 
passenger service beween Kingston and the United Kingdom. 


RAILWAY 


THE JAMAICA RAILWAY was established in 1845 when a Company 
completed its first phase of construction from Kingston to Angels. 
Extensions were undertaken—by Government and private enter- 
prise—until 1925, when the Frankfield Line was completed. 


Railway development has, therefore, extended over a period of 
eighty years. The original route of 210 miles was reduced to 202 
miles by the abandonment of certain sections connecting with 
Linstead but three miles are about to be re-laid in order to 
deal with new traffic originating in that same area. A spur line 
from Logans Junction to Fort Simonds (of 6} miles) was constructed 
by the United States Authorities during the last War, and is now 
operated by the Jamaica Government Railway. 


The track is of 4’ 83” (standard guage) dimension and, for the 
greater part, is laid with 80-lb section of rail. The remaining 
portions of the running line are being brought up to this standard 
to permit, generally, of a 16-ton axle load. The track mileage 
now under maintenance is, Main Line 202 miles, Fort Simonds 
Spur Line 63 miles, Sidings 372 miles, or a total of 246 miles. 


The physical features of the Railway are ofan unusual character, 
approximately 90 miles of the route being on the flat, and ap- 
proximately 112 miles in the hills. The highest point on the 
contour is 1,705 feet (at Greenvale Station), and the ruling 
gradient is one-in-thirty. There are 13 tunnels on the Montego 
Bay Line, 28 on the Port Antonio Line and 1 on the Frankfield 
Branch, 42 in all, with an overall length of 244 chains. 
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Bridges and Viaducts number 232. 


Owing to age and overwork, the bulk of existing rolling stock 
has become expensive to maintain. A policy of dieselization of 
the motive power has now been accepted and seven diesel-electric 
locomotives have been purchased and three more are on order. 
Renewal of other items is under consideration. 


Meanwhile, the Kingston to Montego Bay Line (of 113 miles) 
will represent the first phase in diesel traction, to be followed by 
the Spanish Town to Port Antonio Line, as steam traction passes 
out of service. 


The principal workshops are now in the transitional stage from 
“steam”? to “‘diesel’? maintenance. 


The Jamaica Government Railway has a greater call for freight 
than for passenger services. During the last completed year 
(ending December 1956) some 739,000 tons of freight were 
carried, the principal commodities being bananas (68,000 tons), 
canes (152,000 tons), citrus (17,000 tons), logwood (600 tons), 
general merchandise (246,000 tons), sugar (56,000 tons) and 
alumina (199,400 tons). 


Livestock numbered 6,600 heads and vehicles numbered 1,500. 
The total earnings from freight were £493,112. Comparative 
figures for 1955 are 747,741 tons of freight hauled, the earnings 
being £504,116. Passenger journeys numbered 1,096,000 and 
the revenue from that source amounted to £145,466 as against 
£139,401 in 1955. Other income is derived from wharves 
(£87,189), from mails (£6,135), and from ‘“‘miscellaneous”’ rents, 
etc. (£41,325). Thus the total revenue for 1956 amounted to 
£773,227 as against £722,764 in 1955. Future prospects are fair 
in that additional traffic will be forthcoming from anticipated 
expansion in alumina production and from bauxite. 


| Expenditure during the year ended the 3lst of December, 1956, 
amounted to £1,141,979. The 1955 figure was £1,118,728. 


- The following diagram illustrates Revenue and Expenditure of 
the Railway for 1955 and 1956:— 


The following diagram illustrates the comparative figures of Revenue and Expenditure 
of the Jamaica Governmeni Railway for 1955 and 1956:- 
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There are at present 45 Stations, of which 37 are fully manned 
and 8 unmanned. In addition, there are 41 unattended passenger 
halts. 

The Railway has access to the sea at four important ocean ports, 
viz., at Kingston, where the Railway owns three of the largest 
piers, at Montego Bay and Port Antonio where the United Fruit 
Company control the facilities, and at Port Esquivel, which was 
constructed for and owned by Alumina Jamaica Limited. 


Kingston is the main import centre. Montego Bay and Port 
Antonio deal with large exports of bananas, and Port Esquivel is 
especially equipped for the import of necessary process materials 
and the export of alumina. 


Organisation is on the ‘‘Departmental’’ principle, whereby 
each branch head is responsible directly to the General Manager. 
There is a Railway Advisory Board of which the General Manager, 
ex-officio, is the Chairman. 


A Committee appointed by the Government has recommended 
that the management of the Railway should be transferred to a 
Statutory Board with autonomy in many respects. 


The recommendation has been approved in principle by the 
Government, and the necessary legislation is now being prepared 
for consideration. 


ISLAND TRAFFIC AUTHORITY 


DuRING THE YEAR ENDED THE 31ST OF MARCH, 1956, 27,538 vehicles 
were registered at the Collectorates throughout the Island. 


This represents an increase of 5,738 vehicles over the previous 
year. ‘The number of accidents recorded in this period reached 
5,488, resulting in the death of 83 persons and injuries to 3,081. 
During the twelve months ended 3lst March, 1955 the compara- 
tive figures were:— 


Accidents oe si 4,309 
Deaths .. a - 87 
Injuries .. ae i 2,512 


Carelessness of pedal cyclists and negligence of pedestrians, 
together with careless driving, accounted for the majority of 
accidents. It is against this background that the Minister of 
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Communications and Works appointed a strong representative 
Committee, with the Supervisor of Traffic and Transport as 
Chairman, to advise him on the launching of a campaign to teach 
road users more courtesy, having regard to the urgent need to reduce 
the number of accidents. Road examinations of vehicles were 
intensified during the year. In all, 23,694 such examinations were 
carried out. The need for off-street facilities, particularly in the 
commercial sections of Kingston, has been keenly felt. 


The Re-organisation Committee appointed to examine existing 
traffic practices and administration has made progress with its 
work and its report is expected at an early date. 


The Island Traffic Authority has been integrated with the 
Ministry of Communications and Works for administrative 
purposes. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
Atrport Development 


The report of the consultants who have been appointed to 
draw up plans for the newairport at Palisadoes was received during 
1956 and was the subject of continuous study and amendment in 
order to ensure as far as is reasonably practicable that the final 
plan would take account of the latest large heavy jet aircraft 
which are expected to use the airport within the next ten years. 
After discussions with some of the best authorities in the world on 
the subject, the plans for the runway, taxi track and new aircraft 
apron were finally agreed, and a contract for the construction of 
these areas was awarded in the latter part of the year. Work is 
now proceeding with the architects on the design of a building, 
fuel system and associated car parks and ancillary buildings de- 
signed specifically to fit in with the layout of the agreed terminal 
area. 


Considerable work was also done on the development plan for 
a new aircraft apron and terminal building for the Montego Bay 
Airport. A scheme based on the latest traffic figures at Montego 
Bay Airport was prepared by the architects in the early part of the 
year and, after careful examination, it was decided to modify 
certain phases of the draft plans. This is now being considered. 
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Aw Traffic 

The figures for air traffic for the first eleven months of 1956 
showed that there had been considerable increase in all classes of 
air traffic in Jamaica during the year. In the first eleven months 
of 1956 the number of passengers landed and embarked at Pali- 
sadoes had exceeded those for the whole of 1955. In the same 
period of 1956 non-scheduled aircraft landings at Palisadoes were 
30% higher than for the whole of 1955. At Montego Bay Airport, 
10,000 more passengers had been handled in the first eleven months 
of 1956 than in the whole of 1955, and the number of scheduled 
aircraft landed in this period was also higher than for the whole 
of the previous year. 


The following eight scheduled airlines continued toserve Jamaica 
during the year providing frequent communications to all im- 
portant points in North and South America and Europe:— 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 
British West Indian Airways 
Trans-Canada Airlines 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines 

Pan American World Airways 

Delta C and S 

Avianca 

Avensa 


e 


Many charter flights were again operated, and British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation continued to operate frequent services 
for the carriage of immigrants by air direct from Jamaica to 
England. 


Ground Services 

Considerable work was done during the year on the development 
of ground services. An aircraft fire fighting expert from the 
United Kingdom visited Jamaica and carried out a training pro- 
gramme with the fire crews at Palisadoes and Montego Bay 
Airports. After consultation with him and with aircraft fire equip- 
ment experts in the United Kingdom, orders were placed for new 
fire rescue equipment to bring the standards at Palisadoes and 
Montego Bay Airports up to those recommended for interna- 
tional airports carrying the heavy traffic which now uses the two 
international airports in Jamaica. Re-organisation of the air-sea 
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rescue services is receiving consideration. An Air Traffic Control 
expert was secured from the United Kingdom towards the end of 
the year to advise on the re-organisation of the Area Control 
Centre to take account of the rapidly increasing volume of air 
trafic flying through the Kingston Control Area. 


Studies were started on the navigational aids programme for 
Jamaica to bring into effect the recommendations of the Third 
Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting. 

Work continued on the selection and preparation of small air- 
strips suitable for use by light charter aircraft. A pilot banana 
spraying scheme by helicopter was carried out successfully by an 
English firm towards the end of the year. 


POST AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT 


1956 HAS BEEN A YEAR of unprecedented growth and develop- 
ment. 21 new Postal Agencies have been opened, and eight ad- 
ditional offices have been connected to the Telegraph System. A 
post office has been opened at Hagley Park replacing the Kelly’s 
Postal Agency. The Money Order service has been extended to 
ten more offices, and Savings Bank business to seven extra offices. 


At the close of the year there were 308 Post Offices and 173 
Postal Agencies in the Island. Telegraph facilities are provided at 
272 of these offices, Money Order service at 26 offices, and 199 
of them operate branches of the Government Savings Bank. 


Considerable progress has been made in providing motor trans- 
port on the internal mail routes, eight new motor mail services 
being introduced to replace foot couriers. 


House to house delivery by postmen has been extended to 
Mandeville and May Pen, and further extensions will shortly be 
introduced. A considerable number of additional Private Boxes 
has been installed, and plans made to meet the increasing demand 
for these boxes. 


Improvements to and expansion of the Telegraph System have 
been greater in 1956 than in any other year during the past decade. 
The Telegraph service has been extended to the offices at Hagley 
Park, Innswood, Ipswich, Irish Town, Kingston North West, 
Retirement, Sign and Troja. Improvements to the System include 
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the installation of teleprinters at Liguanea and Oracabessa, and an 
extension of the VHF teleprinter network to Montego Bay and 
May Pen. With these extensions to the VHF Teletype System 
and the introduction of Tape Relay working in the Kingston Office 
the Central and Western Sections of the Island now have a telegraph 
system capable of very fast transmission of messages. 


It has not yet been possible to obtain the full benefits of these 
improvements, due principally to shortage of trained staff. A fair 
proportion of this staff has had less than two years service. 


On all overseas services the traffic handled has increased pheno- 
menally. More than 190,000 parcels were received from abroad 
during 1956—an increase of 10% over the previous year. 


The increase in air letters is estimated at 15%, but the most re- 
markable increase has been in the remittance services. More 
than £3,500,000 has been sent into the Island during the year 
by way of remittances through the services provided by the Post 
Office. 


An air parcel service with Great Britain was established on the 
Ist of June, 1956. It was extended to Canada and the United 
States of America a month later, and to a large number of other 
countries three months later. 


A completely new issue of stamps has been introduced, con- 
sisting of sixteen denominations, details of which are shown below: 


Denomi- Date of 
- Nation Description Colour Issue 
+d. Palms Black and 1.5.56 
Orange 
ld. Sugar Black and Green 1.5.56 
2d. Pineapple Black and Rose 2.8.56 
23d. Bananas Black and Blue 2.8.56 
3d. Mahoe Green and 17.12.56 
Brown 
4d. Breadfruit Green and Blue 17.12.56 
5d. Ackee Red and Green 17.12.56 
6d. Doctor Bird Black and Red 3.9.56 
8d. Blue Mountain Blue and 15.11.56 


Peak Orange 


Denomi- 
nation 


1/- 
1/6 


2/- 
3 /- 
5/- 
10/- 
£1 
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Date of 
Description Colour Issue 
Royal Botanic Green and 15.11.56 
Gardens, Hope Blue 
Rafting on the Rio Blue and 15.11.56 
Grande Purple 
Fort Charles Blue and Green 15.11.56 


Arms of Jamaica _ Black and Blue 2.8.56 
Arms of Jamaica _ Black and Red 15.8.56 
Arms of Jamaica Black and Green 15.8.56 
Arms of Jamaica Black and Purple 15.8.56 


The external steamship mail services are shown below:— 


Incoming Mails Origin 


Elders and Fyffes, 
Ltd. 

Royal Mail Lines, 
Ltd. 

Alcoa Steamship 
Company 


Frequency 

Great Britain, Europe, West § Weekly 
Asia, Africa 

Great Britain, Europe, West Irregular 
Asia, Africa, Central America 

Haiti, Dominicana Fortnightly 


Jamaica Fruit and Great Britain, Europe, West § Twice per 


Shipping Com- Asia, Africa month 
pany 
Alcoa Steamship _ British West Indies Fortnightly 
Company 
Sprostons (Jamaica) British West Indies Monthly 
Ltd. 
Alcoa Steamship United States of America Fortnightly 
Company 
R. S. Gamble and ‘Turks Islands Fortnightly 
Son Ltd. 
R. M. Barham British Honduras Every three 
weeks 
Canadian National Canada Fortnightly 
Steamship 
Company 
United Fruit United States of America, Weekly 
Company Nassau, Bermuda, East Asia 
Robertson’s Busi- Cayman Islands Once every 


ness Service 


three weeks 
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Outgoing Mails Destination Frequency 

Elders and Fyffes, Great Britain, West Asia, Weekly 
Ltd. Europe, Africa 

Royal Mail Lines, Central America Monthly 
Ltd. 

Jamaica Fruit and Great Britain, West Asia, Twice per 
Shipping Com- Europe, Africa month 

pany 

Alcoa Steamship United States of America, Fortnightly 

Company Inc. Nassau, Bermuda, Cuba, 


East Asia, Haiti, Canada, 
and Dominica 


United Fruit Central and South America, Fortnightly 
Company Australasia, Costa Rica 

Alcoa Steamship _‘ Trinidad, Dutch West Indies, Fortnightly 
Company Inc. Venezuela 

R.S. Gamble and Turks Islands Fortnightly 
Son Ltd. 

R. M. Barham British Honduras, Republic of Monthly 

Honduras 

Canadian National Canada Fortnightly 
Steamship 
Company 


AtR SERVICES 


The following Companies operate air services through Jamaica 
carrying mails:— 
P.A.A. Far East, North and South Daily 
and Central America, Haiti, 
Puerto Rico, Dominican 
Republic and French West 
Indies 
K.L.M. North America, Venezuela, Daily 
Dutch West Indies and 
Dutch Guiana 


B.W.LA. Cayman Islands Three times 
, per week 
B.W.1.A. British Honduras Twice per 


week 
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B.W.I.A. British West Indies and British Twice per 
Guiana week 
Venezuela Twice per 
week 
Puerto Rico Once per 
week 
B.O.A.C. Europe, Far East via Nassau ‘Twice per 
and New York week 
Europe and Far East via Once per 
Nassau, Bermuda and week 
Gander 
Europe via New York Once per 
week 
P.A.A. and Cuba Daily 
K.L.M. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS (WEST INDIES) LIMITED 


THE NORMAL FACILITIES for Jamaica’s external communications 
were maintained during 1956. These include telegraph services 
to the Caribbean Islands, British Guiana, Bermuda and Montreal 
by submarine cables. Two direct circuits have been maintained 
with New York, working in association with the Company’ S 
associate, the Western Union Telegraph Company. 


Wireless and cable circuits with the Company’s Barbados 
station provided connection with the parent Company, Cable and 
Wireless Limited, with its comprehensive system of communica- 
tion with all parts of the world. 


Direct wireless radio-teletype circuits were maintained with 
Panama and Miami, the former giving rapid communication with 
the Central American countries through facilities provided by the 
Company’s associates, the Tropical Radio Telegraph Company. 
Direct wireless communication has been maintained with the 
Government wireless stations of British Honduras and the Cayman 
Islands. 

Radio-telephone services were provided through Barbados to the 
Caribbean Islands, the United Kingdom and beyond, and to the 
Miami station of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
for the United States of America, Canada and countries beyond. 
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Direct radio-telephone services from Jamaica were provided in 
association with the Jamaica Telephone Company Limited. 


Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Limited proposes to augment 
the Jamaica-United States of America radio-telephone service, 
and the equipment is now on order. The increased channel 
Capacity on this important route should assist considerably towards 
reducing the margin of delay in handling overseas calls during 
the winter months, caused primarily by the additional traffic 
resulting from the influx of visitors. 


A radio-telephone service with Austria via the United Kingdom, 
and optionally vza the United States of America was opened during 
the year. 

A facsimile service was provided for the transmission of photo- 
grams to Barbados, the United Kingdom, New York and certain 
other countries. 

Operational efficiency on all telecommunication channels was 
maintained at a high level during the past year. 


On the Ist of February, 1956, Major-General Sir Leslie Burton- 
shaw Nicholls, K.c.M.G., C.B., C.B.E., M.LE.E., who has been a 
member of the Court of Directors since the Ist of January, 1947, 
and its Chairman since the Ist of April, 1951, relinquished his 
position for private reasons. Sir Leslie has been succeeded as 
Chairman by Sir Godfrey Herbert Ince, G.c.B., K.B.E., B.SC., LL.D. 


THE JAMAICA TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE JAMAICA TELEPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED, was formed in 
1892 to construct and operate a telephone system in Kingston and 
St. Andrew. In 1945 it purchased the All-Island Telephone 
System from the Government of Jamaica, and continued thereafter 
under its Licences, granted in 1925 and 1945, to operate and ex- 
pand the whole system in the Island. In 1945, after the Island 
System was purchased, the total number of telephones in existence 
was 7,700, and the number of trunk lines 7. By the beginning of 
1956 these had been increased to 22,922 telephones and 96 trunk 
lines. 

Work on the long term development programme was continued, 
and again a heavy capital expenditure of nearly £500,000 was 
completed. The programme included the opening of new main 
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exchanges and the extension of existing main exchanges in King- 
ston and the country, completion of buildings in preparation for 
the opening of new exchanges in 1958, extension of the cable and 
duct network in the Island, and the strengthening of the trunk 
system by the installation of additional carrier systems. 


Details of development during the year are as follows:— 
January Chapelton cable network completed. 


Spanish Town Road cable development completed. 


February Chapelton Automatic Exchange opened for service. 
Irish Town cable network completed. 


March Irish Town Automatic Exchange opened for 
service. 

May New offices opened at Carlton. 

Fune Anchovy Call Office installed and opened to 
public. 

Building completed for Red Hills Automatic 

Exchange. 

— July Siloah Call Office installed and opened to public. 


Extension to St. Ann’s Bay manual boards brought 
into service. 


August North Main Automatic Exchange, Kingston, 
opened for service. 


September Golden Spring Call Office installed and opened to 
| the public. Building completed for new Ocho 
Rios (Crescent) Automatic Exchange. 


October Sandy Bay Call Office installed and opened to 
the public. 


November Major extension to Montrose Automatic Exchange 
completed. 
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December Relief equipment at Central Exchange brought into 
service. Cable development at Montego Bay 
completed. 


Major extension to Montego Bay Automatic Ex- 
change completed. New — stores _ building, 
Carlton, completed. 


The heavy programme of underground duct work has continued 
throughout the year particularly in Montrose and the Spanish 
Town Road section of the West area, the latter work being in 
preparation for the opening of a new West automatic exchange. 
Extensive cable installation was carried out in the Kingston and 
St. Andrew area in addition to cable extension in several country 
exchanges. 

The rate of provision of Call Offices in Kingston and country 
districts was maintained during the year. 


A heavy programme of reconstruction work to the Government 
Post Office and Railway telephone and telegraph open wire routes 
was Carried out. 

Additional telephones added to the system in 1956 numbered 
1,979 bringing the total number to 24,901. 


Public Call Boxes in operation amounted to 77, and provide 
service to a number of outlying communities where the demand 
does not at present justify the cost of supplying full Exchange 
facilities. 

Following this expansion of the service, the Company’s staff 
has increased proportionately to handle the larger volume of work, 
and the Telephone Company now employs a total of 600 persons 
on its regular staff as against approximately 250 in 1945, together 
with over 100 casual workers. 


The large number of skilled and semi-skilled workers emigrating 
to the United Kingdom and Canada has affected the GCompany’s 
staff to a considerable degree, and the availability of the necessary 
skilled labour is still an important factor to be considered when the 
construction programme is planned. 

The demands and anticipated demands of the growing and new 
industrial, tourist and residential areas are constantly being studied 
by the Company’s Development Group, and long-term plans made 
to provide the telephone service necessary. 
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The trunk routes throughout the Island are being used to an 
ever increasing extent, and the number of conversations during 
1956 amounted to 898,212 as compared with 831,168 in 1955. 


In catering to the demands of the many international businesses 
operating in Jamaica and to those of the Tourist Industry, the 
Overseas Radiotelephone service is of prime importance. It is 
operated in conjunction with Cable and Wireless (West Indies) 
Limited, and during 1956 a total of 21,372 calls were made to and 
from Jamaica as compared with 16,766 in 1955. With this service 
calls may be connected with 75 different countries throughout the 
world. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films, Government 
Information Services and The British Council 


THE PRESS 


N 1956 THERE APPEARED in regular publication in Jamaica 
twodaily papers, one morning and one afternoon, eight weeklies, 
(including the Jamaica Gazette and the Police Gazette) and two 
fortnightlies—The Tribune, which was formerly a monthly, is now 
published fortnightly, and the Voice, which used to be published 
fortnightly, is now a weekly. The Montego Bay Times ceased 
publication and the publisher, Mr. Frank Hill, now produces a 
weekly from Grand Cayman called the Cayman Times. 


The press continued to exert a great deal of influence over 
public opinion, to shape and channel it, and to make it effective. 
The Jamaica Press Association continued to speak for and to make 
representations to Government and Government Agencies and 
other bodies on behalf of the Press and was used and consulted as 
such in return. 


Newspapers 
Daily 
The Daily Gleaner Morning Editor: T. E. Sealy, c.s.£. 
est. 1834 
The Star Afternoon Editor: T. E. Sealy, c.s.£. 
Twice Weekly— Tuesdays and Fridays 
Chinese Public News Editor: Chai Yin Sen 
Chung Sen News Editor: Lee Tom Yin 
Weekly 
Catholic Opinion Sundays Editor: Rev. Fr. Gerald F. 
Heffernan, s.j., est. 1896 
Children’s Own Fridays Editor: T. E. Sealy, c.s.£. 
Sold only to school child- 
ren through schools 
Jamaica Times Saturdays Editor: Len S. Nembhard, 
est. 1898 
Overseas Gleaner Mondays Editor: T. E. Sealy, 
C.B.E. 
Public Opinion Saturdays Editor: Norman Cliff 
The Voice Saturdays Editor: J. E. McPherson 
Fortnightly 
The Tribune Ist and 15th of Editor: I. Bancroft 
the month McGeary 
Pagoda Alternate Editor: Leslie R. Chin 


Saturdays 
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Magazines 
Monthly 
West Indian Review Editor: Esther Chapman 
(Mrs. Marshall Hepher) 
Spotlight Editor: Evon Blake 
West Indian Sportsman Editor: Alva Ramsay 
Quarterly 
Jamaica Agricultural Society Editor: Wyatt Bryce 
Journal 
Spotlight Illustrated . Editor: Evon Blake 
Youth Magazine Editor: R. McLeod 
Annually 
Ambassador December Editor: Mrs. I. Collins- 
Williams 
Cathay December Editor: Mrs. Flo Milner 
Jamaica Annual December Editor: Esther Chapman 
(Mrs. Marshall Hepher) 
Jamaica Mirror December Editor: Mrs. Gertrude 
Sherman 
Pepper Pot late November Editor: Mrs. Elsie 
Benjamin-Barsoe 
Public Opinion Annual Editor Norman Cliff 
Official Publications 
Jamaica Gazette 
Public Health Journal Quarterly By: Health Department 
The Torch Quarterly By: Education Department 
Handbook of Jamaica Annually 
BROADCASTING 


Rapio jAMAIcA, the Broadcasting Station owned and operated 
by the Jamaica Broadcasting Company, Limited, has now estab- 
lished itself as an integral part of community life in Jamaica. 


As well as space broadcasting, the Company operates an ex- 
tensive Rediffusion (wired broadcasting) network throughout King- 
ston and nearby suburbs, and in certain other parts of the Island. 


Programmes are broadcast simultaneously on the air and over 
the wired network. 


The present staff of the service is 183, which includes technical, 
programme, office and other staff. 


The Company, which is a limited liability concern, is an associate 
of the Broadcast Relay Group in England. There is a Govern- 
ment Broadcasting Authority which maintains liaison between 
the Company and Government. 
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The Company’s A.M. transmitters work at the present time on 
Frequencies of 720 kc/s., 1180 kc/s., 560 kc/s and 880 kc/s in the 
Broadcast Band, and 4.95 in the shortwave bands. These fre- 
quencies give island-wide coverage. There are also two F.M. 
transmitters. 


Location and Power of Transmitters 


Kingston 720 kc/s 
(Broadcast Band) 417 meters 
5,000 watts A.M. 
Kingston 4.95 megacycles 
(Shortwave) 60.6 metres 
1,000 watts A.M. 
Kingston 94.6 megacycles 
(F.M.) 3.17 metres 
250 watts F.M. 
2,900 watts E.R.P. 
Montego Bay 1,180 kc/s 
254 metres 
1,200 watts A.M. 
Christiana 90.6 megacycles 


(F.M.) 3.31 metres 
250 watts F.M. 
3,000 watts E.R.P. 


Mandeville 560 kc/s 
(Broadcast Band) | 536 metres 
500 watts A.M. 
Point Galina 880 kc/s 
341 metres 
5,000 watts 


The call sign is ‘‘Radio Jamaica and Rediffusion’’. 


Hours: 6.00 a.m. to 11.00 p.m., local time. 
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A further 3 hours per day from 5.00 a.m. to 6.00 a.m. and 
11.00 p.m. to 1.00 a.m. is provided by wired network for Re- 
diffusion listeners only. 


Radio Jamaica is a commercial broadcasting station, but does 
a considerable amount of broadcasting in the public interest and 
of a cultural and educational nature. Important public events 
are covered by commentaries which are not sponsored, and are 
at the Company’s expense, and programme schedules include 
classical concerts and other items of this nature. 


Under the franchise granted to the Company, Government is 
entitled to 10% of airtime, or approximately 11} hours per week. 
In addition to the airtime to which Government is entitled, the 
Company is also obliged under the franchise to allocate 10 hours 
per week to rebroadcasts of BBC programmes. 


The rebroadcasts and relays consist largely of newscasts, musical 
programmes, both classical and light, talks and plays. 

The estimated total audience, including privately owned radios, 
Communal Receivers and Rediffusion, is 600,000. 


Government Broadcasting 

During the year the Government Broadcasting Service had to 
reduce the number of locally produced programmes because the 
Jamaica Broadcasting Company was unable to provide the staff 
and studio facilities on the expanding scale demanded by Govern- 
ment. The need for Government studios became urgent and 
plans were approved for the construction of two studios from a 
Colonial Development and Welfare grant. It is hoped that the 
new year will see their commencement, if not their completion. 


The variety of programmes broadcast in Government time has 
had to be curtailed for the reasons stated above, but even so a 
fair variety has been maintained. Forums continue to be very 
popular, and a number of half-hour feature programmes on such 
things as the Boys’ Brigade, the Scouts, and the School for the 
Blind, have been broadcast. 1956 too, saw the first coverage of 
the Frome Agricultural Show by Government. This took the form 
of a half-hour programme compiled from on-the-spot recordings of 
impressions, interviews and actualities made on the Show ground. 
This operation was a somewhat hazardous one, as the Livestock 
was the main interest at Frome, but the Show Committee provided 
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facilities and a power point, which made the broadcast possible. 
The acquisition of an outside Broadcasts van will make this type 
of undertaking much easier in future. The Show Committee 
expressed itself as being pleased with the broadcast. 


During November Mr. A. Davidson Dunton, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
visited Jamaica at the request of the Government to look into the 
whole question of broadcasting in Jamaica, and, in particular to 
advise the Government on the question of the renewal of the 
monoply franchise at present held by the Jamaica Broadcasting 
Company. 

During his stay of ten days, Mr. Dunton met a wide cross section 
of people in the broadcasting field, and made a close survey of 
Government Broadcasting and was good enough to praise the 
efforts of the Service. 


In November an invitation was received and accepted for the 
Broadcasting Officer to attend the Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Radio and Television Farm Directors in 
Chicago. This Association, as its name implies, is made up of 
people who organise programmes in Radio and Television. It 
is primarily an American Association, but there were members 
from Canada and associated members and observers from Costa 
Rica, Colombia, Peru and the Phillipines and Australia, with an 
apology for absence from the B.B.C. Many useful contacts were 
made and promises of exchange of programmes about farming. 
Also a great deal of interest was shown in our developments of the 
Livestock Industry in Jamaica, of which little or nothing was 
known. Altogether, this was a most stimulating and fruitful 
Visit. 


Schools Broadcasting 

Schools Broadcasts covering a wide educational field have 
continued throughout the year, under the following headings— 
Music, Geography and Travel, Nature Study, General Science, 
History and English. 


As well as the series introduced during 1955 for School Certi- 
ficate and Higher School Certificate Candidates (ie. ‘‘Julius 
Caesar” and ‘“Twelfth Night’) another locally produced series 
was added to cover General Science for J. C. E. Examinations. 
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And, included in the ‘‘Classes on the Air’ type of programme, 
was the re-designed Nature Study Series. Both this, and the 
General Science programmes were arranged in collaboration with 
the Science Teachers Association, members of which took part in 
the series. Later in the year ‘‘Refresher’ talks on Chaucer, 
Tennyson and Milton etc. were broadcast for examination 
candidates. 


Another interesting series was that on ‘‘West Indian Prose 
and Poetry” which was introduced for Age Group Eleven and 
over. 

The total number of Schools Broadcasts for the year amounted 
to 337, approximately seven-tenths of which were locally pro- 
duced. The remaining three-tenths consisted of programmes 
transcribed by the B.B.C. or the C.B.C. 


A scheme by which the Government now assists schools to 
purchase first class radios has been introduced, and it is hoped 
that these radios will be installed in 65 schools early in 1957. 


FILMS 


Film Production and Distribution 

Interest in the presentation of ideas through audio-visual aids 
has steadily increased. This has in turn necessitated the increase 
in the staff of the Film Unit as well as the introduction of new and 
advanced technical appliances including an ‘‘Arriflex” camera 
and blimp and Magnasync recording equipment. 


A considerable increase in the output of educational and in- 
formational films, as well as filmstrips and photographs, has been 
achieved. 

Early in the year the Flims Officer visited Canada, New York 
and Barbados: in Canada he observed production operations at 
the Crawley Film Studios and the National Film Board; in New 
York he studied synchronous recording and selected this special 
equipment now acquired by the Unit; in Barbados he attended 
the conference of Films Officers and Public Relations Officers of 
the British West Indies. One Assistant Films Officer, the re- 
cipient of a United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation Fellowship, is at present abroad studying the pro- 
duction of Visual aids other than films; another officer of the same 
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rank has been on secondment throughout the year to the All- 
Island Banana Growers’ Association operating a Mobile Camera 
Unit for this organisation. A member of the staff of the Film 
Unit of Trinidad was sent to Jamaica by his Government for a 
six-month course of training in Film production. 


Among the highlights of achievement during the year must be 
recorded the high commendation won by two Unit films 
“Historic Jamaica”? and “It can Happen to You” at the 
Berlin International Film Festival and the Festival for Health 
Films in Rome respectively, the latter film also sharing in the award 
of the International Trophy Cup 1956 for the best films on 
Health Education. “Historic Jamaica’? now showing with, 
reportedly, much popularity in England, Canada and the United 
States of America, is doing much to boost the local tourist industry. 


Visual Education 

The Visual Education Centre at Goshen launched in 1955 
through the combined contribution of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, the Department 
of Education and the community of Goshen, with the aim of dis- 
covering the practicability of establishing branch Film Units in 
rural areas, has proved so successful that its services have been ex- 
tended to include other schools, voluntary organisations and the 
neighbouring Government Co-operative Farmers’ Scheme. 

An encouraging and highly appreciated gift of $500 from the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
has made it possible to launch a similar scheme at the Moneague 
Teachers’ Emergency Training College, and to plan for yet 
another to be launched in St. Elizabeth. 

Lectures, demonstrations, general advice and information to 
educational and other bodies were provided by the Unit as op- 
portunity served, as also training facilities for officers of Govern- 
ment Departments and other organisations. This service has been 
considerably enhanced by the operations of a Mobile Cinema 
Unit, which was acquired during the year. 


Projection and Library Services 

The projection service has increased appreciably both in efh- 
ciency and usefulness. Previews of local’ productions and the 
showing of special films to overseas visitors, government officials 
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and voluntary organisation bodies at the Unit’s preview room 
during the day; daylight projections in schools of all types, with 
day and night shows in urban areas, have totalled 640 night and 
108 day shows with an estimated audience of 125,650, in addition 
to 177 open air shows and 57 schools shows to an estimated 54,324 
persons by the Mobile Cinema Unit, the highest single attendance 
of which was some 2,500 in Bath, St. Thomas. 


The Films Library Service has endeavoured to meet the needs 
not only of Jamaica but of other West Indian Islands as well— 
a regular loan service is now established with the Cayman Islands 
and the Turks and Caicos Islands, as well as with the Extra Mural 
Department in St. Kitts. Closer contact has also been established 
with the majority of documentary Units operating in the British 
Commonwealth e.g. the National Film Board of Canada, and 
the New Zealand Film Board. 


A total of 91 Films and 28 films strips was added to the library 
during the year, and some 1,997 films and 390 film strips were 
lent. 


Cinematography 
The following 35 mm films were produced and released during 
the year:— 
(a) Federation Celebrations 
(b) She Shows the Way—the authentic story of the first 
person to obtain the Certificate of Compliance under 
the Facilities for Title Law. 
(c) Jamaica Celebrates 300—released early in 1956 
(d) Coffee Demonstration Tour—still in production stage 
at the end of 1956. Films (a) and (b) were released to 
the two cinema circuits operating in Jamaica, and are 
having very successful runs. 16 mm copies of these 
have been obtained and are in use with all Mobile 
16 mm services operating. 


The following 16 mm films were produced and released:— 


(a) Jamaica News Magazine No. 5—This is an experiment 
in the use of colour and black and white in the same 
film. 

(b) Our Heritage. 
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Also in final stage of production are ‘‘Jamaica Youth Corps” 
and “Christiana Area Land Authority’’. 


Still Photography 

Despite the volume of motion picture work done during the year, 
the Unit produced some 600 still prints as records of noteworthy 
events as well as for book illustrations. 


The Unit records with pride the achievement of the production 
in Jamaica of the Flimstrip in all stages. Final processes have 
hitherto had to be done abroad. ‘Two filmstrips were completed 
and a third (in colour) is nearing completion. 


GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SERVICES 


THE SUBJECTS DEALT WITH by the Information section of the 
Chief Minister’s Office are Press Relations, answering enquiries 
from overseas sources for information (except about Tourist Trade 
matters), providing copy for recognised International Reference 
Publications, receiving and distributing publicity material (in- 
cluding films) from Overseas sources, arranging press conferences, 
preparing press releases with the co-operation of Ministries and 
Departments, and distributing them to the Press, meeting and 
assisting Press Representatives and other visitors whose business 
relates to official Information and Publicity, and giving guidance 
and assistance to Government Departments on Publicity matters. 


Late in 1955 the Government, recognising the inadequacy of 
the staff of the Public Relations Department, recruited a Public 
Relations Officer. This officer assumed his duties towards the end 
of February, 1956. In March 1956, the Public Relations Officer 
and the Assistant Public Relations Officer, together with the Films 
Officer, attended a Conference of British Caribbean Information 
Officers in Barbados. 


The expansion of the Department began in November, 1956, 
when Government provided two new posts, a Press Officer and a 
Research Officer. It was also decided to integrate the Govern- 
ment Information and Publicity Services, and on the Ist of January, 
1956, the Government Broadcasting Services and the Jamaica 
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Film Unit, which were separate units of the Ministry of Education 
and Social Welfare, became part of the Public Relations Depart- 
ment, and are under the portfolio of the Chief Minister and Minister 
of Development. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL continued to work through the established 
institutions of Jamaica as the best method of assisting educational 
and cultural development of the country. In order to give 
the maximum assistance the Council worked closely with the 
Institute of Jamaica, the University College of the West Indies, 
particularly its Extra-Mural Department, the Department of 
Education, the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, the Jamaica 
School of Arts and Crafts, and other official bodies, as well as a 
large number of cultural groups and societies. It was represented 
in most of the learned and cultural societies of the Island, and 
assisted deserving societies with material and, where advisable, 
with financial aid. 


Drama_ Although responsibility for the Secondary Schools’ Drama 
Festival, inaugurated, subsidised and administered by the British 
Council for a period of five years, has been handed over to the 
schools, the Council continued to take an active interest in future 
developments. It also assisted adult groups. 


Music The Council gave advice in music tothe Department of 
Education, the Institute of Jamaica, and the Music Society of 
Jamaica. An additional number of schools and institutions re- 
ceived assistance and guidance from the Council. The newly- 
formed Music Society of the University College made good use of 
the gramophone record lending library in arranging regular pro- 
grammes for members, and an increasing number of schools, 
elementary and secondary, sought advice in the planning of music 
appreciation classes. Several branches of the Jamaica Library 
Service were also regular borrowers, and lunch-hour programmes 
were organised in country areas. 


The hall at British Council House was used throughout the year 
by various choirs and groups for rehearsals, and a chamber music 
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group and the Gordon String Orchestra, (both of which are 
directed by a Council Officer), held regular meetings there. 


A Council Officer also directed a chamber music group at the 
University College. 


At most festivals throughout the Island the presence of a Council 
Officer was requested to act as adjudicator, and he was also con- 
sulted by committees in the planning of syllabuses. 


The pattern of these festivals was based on those originally 
founded by the Council, and most Parishes now have formed 
committees which are responsible for annual festivals. 


Scholarships, Bursaries, Visitors and Student Welfare The Council 
awarded Scholarships and Bursaries of a strictly limited number. 
Considerable assistance was given to professional visitors to the 
United Kingdom to enable them to study or observe the working 
and administration of institutions and organisations similar to 
those to which they are attached in Jamaica. 


The need for Student Welfare increased enormously in recent 
years due to an increase in the number of students attending 
institutions of higher education in the United Kingdom, but more 
particularly due to the very large number of student nurses who 
left Jamaica throughout the year. An Introduction to Britain 
Course was held in July for 62 students and student nurses leaving 
during the peak period in September. Much time was devoted 
to answering enquiries and giving information on educational 
facilities in the United Kingdom to parents and young emigrants 
wishing to study at Evening Institutes and Polytechnics. 


Publications The Council published a Monthly Bulletin of Cultural 
and Educational Events in Jamaica with a circulation of well over 
1,000 copies. 


Art The Council maintained a small collection of reproductions 
and prints which was lent to schools and other organisations, and 
a small collection of books on fine arts for the use of serious students 
of art. The usual annual subsidy was made to the Jamaica School 
of Arts and Crafts for the purchase of materials. 


Periodicals Schools and institutions in Jamaica, the Bahamas and 
Bermuda, received presentation copies of hundreds of periodicals. 
The Library of the University College, the Institute of Jamaica, 
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and the Education Departments in these islands also received 
magazines, the choice of which they made themselves to suit their 
individual requirements. 


Broadcasting ‘Two programmes were arranged and presented by 
the Council weekly: one, usually of a talk by a specialist on a sub- 
ject of general interest; the other a recital of recorded music. 


The Council was represented on the Schools’ Broadcasting 
Advisory Committee, and the library of gramophone records and 
music was greatly used by the Government Broadcasting Service 
for Schools Broadcasts and other programmes. 


Films A large library of educational and documentary films, 
two projectors and other film equipment were loaned indefinitely 
to the Central Film Organisation. 


Considerable use was made of this equipment, not only by 
schools but by societies and other organisations. The Medical 
Department of the University College obtained the loan of several 
films, and a full-length film, in technicolour, ‘“‘Scott of the An- 
tarctic’? was shown to schools throughout the Island. 


Visiting Lecturers and Experts Each year the British Council in- 
vites distinguished professional persons to visit, lecture or advise 
in specialist fields. This year Mr. Charles Granville Rob, 
vascular surgeon, visited Jamaica in February accompanied by 
Dr. Cheatle, an Anaesthetist. He demonstrated operations at the 
University College Hospital, lectured, and visited other hospitals. 


In October, Sir Lionel Whitby, Master of Downing College, 
Cambridge, and one of Britain’s leading physicians, visited 
Jamaica accompanied by Lady Whitby. He visited hospitals 
and lectured at the University College Hospital. 


Chapter 13: Local Forces 
THE JAMAICA MILITARY BAND 


STRICTLY SPEAKING, the only Local Force unit in Jamaica 
is The Jamaica Military Band. 

This unit is recruited on a four-year engagement and is trained 
by the Director of Music. The Band provides a link with the 
former West India Regiment, and wears the Zouave uniform of 
that Regiment. 

After eighteen years’ service Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Jones, 
M.B.E., retired as Director of Music. His association with the 
Band will always be remembered in Jamaica. 


The Band not only provides entertainment for the people of the 
Corporate Area, where it gives nine performances monthly in the 
public parks and gardens, but it also performs in the chief town of 
each Parish once per year, and in one or more of the smaller towns 
or villages. The performances are well received and the popularity 
of the Band as a means of entertainment and a boost for tourism 1s 
borne out by the fact that 120 paid performances were fulfilled 
during 1956, most of these in the prominent hotels of the Island. 


THE JAMAICA REGIMENT 


THE JAMAICA REGIMENT is linked with the Jamaica Militia which 
was first formed in 1850. The Militia was disbanded in 1906 
but a nucleus became the Kingston Infantry Volunteers, which was 
changed in 1938 to the Jamaica Infantry Volunteers, and finally to 
the Jamaica Battalion in 1942. It was re-named The Jamaica 
Regiment in 1954. Although controlled by the War Office, the 
Regiment is partially financed by the Jamaica Government in that 
an annual subvention of £50,000 is made towards the cost of 
Imperial Defence. Fifteen officers, the Regimental Sergeant- 
Major and the Technical and Armourer Sergeants may be United 
Kingdom personnel. At present there are fourteen United 
Kingdom officers and seven Local Officers. Recruiting is by 
selection throughout the Island on one year’s engagement with 
annual re-engagements. Recruits must be between 18 and 23 
years of age. 
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Drum Major of the Jamaica Regiment. (C.O.I. Photograph) 
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Recruiting during 1956 has been very satisfactory, and the 
number of men presenting themselves for enlistment has been far 
in excess of requirements. This has enabled careful selection to 
be made. Recruits are trained for twelve weeks at Newcastle. The 
Regiment is trained in Weapon Training, Internal Security Duties 
and tactical Field Training up to Brigade level. Each Company 
Carries out three weeks training in the field and the whole Regiment 
also concentrates for one month in a training camp at Moneague. 


Field training in 1956 was carried out in October and the first 
half of November. Unfortunately, the weather was very wet 
for almost the whole period the Regiment was in Camp, and 
training was somewhat curtailed. In December, the Regiment 
took part in a Brigade Exercise in Briggs Park, set by the Com- 
mander, Caribbean Area, in which digging infantry defensive 
positions was practised. 


Guards of Honour were provided on several occasions, including 
the opening of the Legislature, Armistice Sunday at the Cenotaph, 
and a detachment of two full guards for the Queen’s Birthday 
Parade. 


In May, His Excellency the Governor, with the full approval 
of Executive Council, declared a state of emergency existed as the 
result of a strike on the docks of the waterfront. Certain essential 
cargoes, e.g. flour, had to be discharged from ships alongside, and 
the Regiment was called on to carry out this very important 
assignment. Although no officer or other rank had had previous 
experience of work of this nature, the task was carried out in a 
most satisfactory manner, and a serious shortage of flour throughout 
the Island was prevented. 


THE WEST INDIA REGIMENT 


In 1952 THE GOVERNMENT OF JAMAICA accepted a proposal by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies that the West India Regiment 
be re-formed on a regional basis. It is proposed that the Regiment 
should be a Local Force and not an integral part of the British Army 
although operational, administrative and financial control will be 
vested in the War Office, and the reformed Regiment will be under 
the Command of the Commander, Caribbean Area. Its basic role 
is to be local defence and internal security within the Caribbean 
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Area, although its use outside the Caribbean Area in the event of a 
major war is not excluded. When the West India Regiment is 
re-formed, the Jamaica Regiment will be disbanded, and those of 
its members who are willing to serve and are acceptable will be 
dispersed in the new Regiment. Other Officers and men will be 
recruited from all the participating West Indian territories, and the 
Officers will hold the Queen’s Commission. It is proposed that the 
Regiment should consist of a Regimental Headquarters and Depot 
and two Battalions, each comprising a Battalion Headquarters, a 
Headquarters Company and four Rifle Companies. The Regi- 
mental Headquarters, Depot and three Rifle Companies would 
normally be stationed in Jamaica. The cost of the new Regiment 
will be met by contributions from all the territories concerned, 
with the balance being made good by Her Majesty’s Government. 


In 1955 both Houses of the Legislature passed Resolutions 
urging that the necessary legislation be introduced into the House of 
Commons, and that the War Office proceed forthwith to raise the 
Regiment. 


THE ARMY AND AIR CADET FORCE (JAMAICA) 


THE ARMY AND AIR CADET FORCE (JAMAICA) came into being in 
November, 1943, with an establishment of 46 Officers and 1,068 
Cadets in Units in 16 Schools, Colleges and Practical Training 
Centres. The Force now has 19 Units with 3 Drum and Bugle 
Bands and an establishment of 62 Officers and 1,359 Cadets. In 
addition, a senior division of the Force had been authorised. 


The Force, commanded by Colonel M. R. deCordova, M.B.E., 
E.D., is a voluntary organisation, supported by an annual Govern- 
ment subvention. Its objects are primarily to instil qualities of 
leadership, discipline and a sense of responsibility and to discover 
and develop leadership in its members. The Force is non-denomi- 
national and non-political. 


In 1953 the Force was represented in London for the Coronation 
by a detachment of 3 Officers and 30 Cadets. In the same year 
at home, it had the honour to parade and to act as keepers of the 
grounds on the occasion of the combined Military Parade in honour 
of Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 
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In 1953, in celebration of the 10th Anniversary of the Force, the 
Standard was dedicated, presented to the Force by His Excellency 
the Governor, and trooped. 


In 1954 the Keys and the Freedom of the City were presented 
to the Force by His Worship the Mayor of Kingston. 


During 1955 the Force took an active part in the Jamaica 300 
Celebrations, and provided Guards of Honour for Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Margaret and for His Excellency the Governor 
of Puerto Rico. 

During the year 1956, 317 Cadets passed Certificate ‘A’ Part I, 
and 58 passed Certificate ‘A’ Part II. 

Each year the Force holds an annual camp during the summer 
holidays, an Officers’ Course at Easter, and an intensive NCO’s 
Course during the Christmas holidays. 


PART Iil 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


AREA 


HE ISLAND OF JAMAICA (together with the Pedro and 
Morant Cays to the South) is situated in the Caribbean Sea 
between 17° 43’ and 18° 32’ North Latitude and 76° 11’ and 
78° 20’ 50’’ West Longitude, about 90 miles south of Cuba. Its 
area is 4,411.21 square miles, or 2,823,174 acres. 
The greatest length of Jamaica is 146 miles; its greatest width is 
51 miles and its least width (from Kingston to Annotto Bay) 223 


miles. 
The Island is divided into 3 Counties and 14 Parishes as under: — 


SURREY MIpDD1L.ESEXx CorNWALL 

Sq. Sq. Sq. 

Miles Miles Miles 
Kingston including St. Catherine 483.27) St. Elizabeth 474.44 
Port Royal 10.10) St. Mary 254.04 Trelawny 352.55 
St. Andrew 181.30: Clarendon 467.89) St. James 240.61 
St. Thomas 300.17) St. Ann 481.05} Hanover 177.08 

Portland 328 . 53] Manchester 339 .79| Westmore- 

land 320.39 
Total 820.10 2,026.04 1,565.07 


— eo 


Grand Total 4,411.21 


The Turks and Caicos Islands and the Cayman Islands are 
Dependencies of Jamaica. The Turks and Caicos Islands lie 
between 21° and 22° North and between 71° and 72° 50’ West, 
about 450 miles to the north-east of Jamaica; they comprise several 
small islands and cays, the largest of which is about 10 square 
miles in area, and six of which are inhabited. The Cayman 
Islands comprise three islands, namely: Grand Cayman, Little 
Cayman and Cayman Brac, and are situated between 19° and 
20° North and 79° 83’ and 81° 30’ West, about 120 miles north- 
west of Jamaica; the largest, Grand Cayman, is about 90 square 
miles in area. 
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CLIMATE 


GENERALLY SPEAKING, the rainy months are May and October, 
but in the extreme north-east winter rains fall between November 
and January. The heaviest annual rainfall, which exceeds 200 
inches, occurs near the Blue Mountain Ridge in the north-east, 
the lowest in the extreme south. Hurricanes occur on the average 
once in seven years. The following table shows temperatures and 
rainfall for selected places in 1956. 


Height above Mean Annual 
Sea Level Temperature Rainfall 


Station Feet Degrees F. (inches) 
Bodles - 50 75.8 46.08 (approx.) 
Caenwood Ls 100 74.7 130.76 
Castleton Gardens 496 72.5 83.26 
Cinchona £3 4,900 63.6 84.64 
Grove Place de 1,400 72.9 62.13 
Hope Laboratory .. 668 75.7 46.38 
Irwin ss 80 70.7 53.09 (approx.) 
Mill Bank st 600 4 292.57 (approx.) 
Morant Point ae 8 77.9 58.20 
Negril Point 7 33 78.9 61.11 
Orange River os 450 74.2 72.13 
Palisadoes 5a 19 80.3 25.89 


From a tropical temperature of 80° to 86° at the sea coast, 
the thermometer falls to 40° and 50° on the tops of the highest 
mountains, and with a dryness of atmosphere that renders the 
climate of the mountains of Jamaica particularly delightful and 
suitable to the most delicate constitutions. 

The average annual rainfall is about 77.12 inches. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
THE CAPITAL IS KINGSTON, with an estimated population of 
148,300. The other principal towns are:— 
Population 
(1943 Census) 
Montego Bay os a 11,547 
Spanish Town sk 2 12,007 
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GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 


THE ISLAND IS MOUNTAINOUS and rises in the: centre to 7,402 
feet (Blue Mountain Peak). There are 26 other principal peaks or 
spurs ranging in height from 1,500 feet to 6,000 feet. 

The Island also possesses many rivers and springs, the majority 
of which rise in the central mountain area ranging from east to 
west of the Island, and flow northward or southward to the coast. 
The chief of these are the Black River (44 miles long), the Rio 
Minho, the Rio Cobre, the White River, the Plantain Garden River 
and the Rio Grande. Most of these rivers, however, have rapid 
fall and only a few are navigable. ‘There are also several mineral 
springs, the best known of which are the radio-active waters of 
Milk River Spring in Clarendon and the sulphur springs at Bath 
in the Parish of St. Thomas. 


The following table will give a general idea of the area in square 
miles embraced in the different zones of elevation, above sea level, 
in the several Parishes:— 


5,000 
Area {1,000 ft. {2,000 ft. |3,000 |4,000 (ft. and| Total 


below to to ft. to | ft. to | up- | areas 

Parishes 1,000 ft. {2,000 ft. {3,000 ft. 4,000 {5,000 Iwards | in sq. 

sq. miles jsq. miles |sq. miles | ft. sq. | ft. sq. | sq. milcs 

miles | miles | miles 

Kingston sg 9.35 75 ee - os ees 10.10 
St. Andrew : 60.30 57 30 20 11 3} 181.30 
St. Thomas ... 141.17 63 39 24 18 15} 300.17 
Portland 7 97 .53 94 49 41 26 21} 328.53 
St. Mary ..f 112.04 119 19 4... Sa 254 . 04 
St. Ann oy .88} 336.05 57 i iv ms 481.05 
Trelawny Jf 172.55) 142 38 ie - me 352.55 
St. James ..{ 142.11 92 6.5 ea x ais 240 .61 
Hanover 4 168.08 9 wd 5 ae a 177.08 
Westmoreland ..| 244.39 76 oe a - aa 320.39 
St. Elizabeth ..| 339.94) 124 10.5 me A a 474 .44 
Manchester ue 47 150.79} 142 oe a st 339.79 
Clarendon ..| 304 114.89 49 oy eu - 467 .89 
St. Catherine ..| 335.27} 129 19 ss as ais 483.27 
Total . {2,261.73 | 1,507.48} 459 89 55 39) 4,411.21 


From the above it will be observed that a great diversity of 
climate is obtainable. 


Chapter 2: History 


URING HIS SECOND VOYAGE to the New World, 

Columbus sighted Jamaica on the 4th of May, 1494, and 
first set foot on the Island the next day. From seashore to moun- 
tain top the green primeval forest of the rugged landscape was 
unbroken save for occasional clearings of the Arawak Indians. 
There were magnificent timber trees abounding, including 
mahogany, cedar, bullet wood, fiddle wood, mahoe and brazilletto. 
The settlements of the primitive Arawaks lay within a few miles of 
the coast, as the people were largely dependent upon the sea 
for much of their food. Village sites were, in fact, usually located 
several hundred feet up a hillside providing a broad view of the sea 
and country below; the houses were constructed of stakes with 
thatched roofs. Cassava, maize, sweet potato and probably arrow- 
root were cultivated. A peaceful people, the Arawaks were quite 
unlike the warlike man-eating Caribs, who gave their name to the 
Caribbean Sea and region. The Caribs probably made sorties 
to Jamaica, but there is no evidence to suggest that they ever had 
any permanent settlements on the Island. No _ pre-Arawak 
remains have been found, and it would appear that Jamaica was 
quite uninhabited prior to 1000 A.D. or even later. It is estimated 
that there were about 60,000 Indians in the Island when the 
Spanish arrived, and it is likely that European diseases, as well as 
the cruel methods of the Spanish, were responsible for their dec- 
imation. According to the Spanish records, the Arawaks in 
Jamaica were exterminated well before the arrival of the English 
in the mid-1]17th Century. 


Columbus took possession of the Island in the name of the King 
and Queen of Spain, but it was not until Juan de Esquivel was 
appointed first Governor in 1509, that Jamaica was actually 
occupied. Although it remained Spanish until the arrival of the 
English in 1655, it was never a large or flourishing Colony. In 
point of fact, Jamaica served as little more than a supply base for 
expeditions to the mainland of America. The ffirst Spanish 
Capital was at Sevilla Nueva (Seville) near the present town of 
St. Ann’s Bay. The unhealthy and indefensible site was soon 
abandoned, and in 1534 the new Capital was set up at Villa de 
la Vega, the site of the present Spanish Town, 
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In 1655, an English expedition under Admiral Penn and General 
Venables was sent out by Oliver Cromwell to capture Hispaniola. 
Failing in their objective, they sailed to Jamaica and landed at 
Passage Fort on the 10th of May. They met with very little resistance, 
but Spanish Guerillas held out in the interior until 1660, when 
Ysassi, the last Spanish Governor of Jamaica, escaped with his 
followers to Cuba. Although today there is very little surviving 
material evidence of the Spanish occupation, many Spanish 
place names have been perpetuated. 

The Spaniards had imported slaves from Africa, most of whom 
they took with them when they left Jamaica. However, a small 
number remained in the fastness of the interior, forming the 
nucleus of the Maroons. 

At the outset there was a brief period of military government. 
General Edward D’Oyley was appointed the first civil Governor in 
1661. The second Governor, Lord Windsor, appointed in 1662, 
brought with him a Proclamation from the King giving the people 
of Jamaica the rights of citizens of England, and to the Island the 
right to make its own Laws. He also brought the Arms of the 
Island and the Broad Seal. Lord Windsor stayed in Jamaica for 
only ten weeks, but in that time he laid the foundations of good 
government. The Governor, appointed by the Crown, acted 
with the advice of a nominated council; the legislature consisted 
of the Governor, the Council and a representative Assembly. 
Under the English, Port Royal was in effect the first Capital but 
in 1664 much of the administration of the Island was removed to 
St. Jago de la Vega (Spanish Town) where the first House of 
Assembly, consisting of 23 free-holders, met on the 20th of January 
of that year. Until the earthquake of 1692 Port Royal continued 
to be a sort of secondary capital and was the place of residence of 
the Lieutenant Governor. The Assembly regarded itself as equiva- 
lent in Jamaica to the House of Commons in England. 

During the early years, the pioneers and founders of the English 
Colony suffered terribly from the fevers of the country, and 
colonization was slow. Luke Stokes, the Governor of Nevis, 
came and settled with about 1,600 people at the south-eastern 
end of the Island in 1656. In 1664, Sir Thomas Modyford arrived 
from Barbados with 1,000 settlers. Modyford, as Governor, 
helped and protected the English Buccaneers, under Henry Morgan, 
who had moved to Port Royal from the island of Tortuga. With 
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Port Royal as base and stronghold, the buccaneers roved widely 
over the Caribbean, raiding Spanish territories, and the ships and 
plunder they brought vastly enriched the town. Modyford also 
encouraged agriculture, and especially the cultivation of cacao 
and sugar cane. At this time, a large number of slaves were 
brought from Africa to Jamaica, and the slave trade flourished. 
The Treaty of Madrid, in 1670, recognised English sovereignty 
over all American territories then in English possession. This 
removed the pressing need of constant defence against Spanish 
attack and gave greater encouragement to planting. In 1672, 
there were 70 sugar works, 60 indigo works and 60 cacao walks in 
the Island. Sugar planting was further extended with the arrival 
of 1,200 settlers from Surinam in the year 1674. 

The terrible earthquake of the 7th of June, 1692, destroyed Port 
Royal, then the finest town in the West Indies, and one of the 
richest places in the world by reason of treasures brought in by 
the Buccaneers. It was as a result of the destruction of Port Royal, 
that the town of Kingston was developed. Once again, Jamaica 
became a supply base for activities elsewhere; in this case, for 
English trade with Spanish America. 

The Assembly was engaged in dispute with the Home Govern- 
ment for the first 65 years of its existence over the question of 
revenue. The Assembly of 1728 granted a permanent annual 
revenue of £8,000 towards the support of the Civil Government. 
In return, it was enacted that “all such Laws and Statutes of 
England as have been at any time esteemed, introduced, used, 
accepted or received as Laws of this Island, shall and are hereby 
declared to be and continue Laws of His Majesty’s Island of Jamaica 
forever”. After this, until 1865, the people of Jamaica enjoyed, 
with certain restrictions, the right of making their own Laws. 

The system evolved in Tudor times in England, whereby the 
ecclesiastical parish served also as the unit of local civil adminis- 
tration, was transplanted to Jamaica. Parishes were established, 
’ and their Vestries performed most of the functions now described 
as social services, in so far as they were performed at all. The 
system of Local Government, which provided for the maintenance 
of the Church and the Poor, was laid down in the Act of 1681. 
Public workhouses and gaols were established early, and pro- 
vision was made for public health, roads, postal services, preser- 
vation of order, public safety and protection from fire. No State 
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system of education existed in the early days, but 218 legacies 
for the Church, the Poor and for Education were left between 
1667 and 1736, and many of the existing secondary schools were 
founded on the benevolence of early colonists. 

Jamaica became a country of large sugar estates, employing 
African slave labour in great numbers, with a small and diminishing 
European population. Many of the estates throughout the Island 
were owned by absentee landlords, who had no interest in the 
country from which they derived their wealth. Jewish refugees 
from Spain and Portugal were encouraged to settle in Jamaica 
shortly after the English conquest. ‘They established themselves 
as an important element in the population, particularly in the 
towns, where they engaged in trade. 

Coffee, introduced into the Island in 1718, quickly became an 
important crop. The coffee industry later was brought to a high 
state of efficiency by French planters who had fled the slave revolu- 
tion in St. Domingue (Haiti). 

During the first quarter of the 18th Century difficulties arose 
with the Maroons. Originally freed negroes who had mixed with 
Arawaks, they were later joined by fugitive slaves. A tribal con- 
sciousness developed, dominated by truculent Coromantyns. 
Aided by the difficult terrain of the interior, the Maroons took a 
heavy toll of the English troops and local militia sent against 
them. The ‘First Maroon War’ lasted eleven years. A peace 
treaty signed in 1738 conceded areas of land as reservations within 
which the Chiefs were given substantial powers. 

During the 18th Century Port Royal reached great heights as a 
naval base, and famous names associated with it include Benbow, 
Vernon, Parker, Redney and Nelson. Rodney’s great victory over 
deGrasse off Dominica in 1782 saved Jamaica from possible capture 
by the French. Rodney brought the captured French ships to 
Port Royal. The Rodney Memorial at Spanish Town testifies 
Jamaica’s gratitude to that great naval commander. Neither 
the French nor the Spanish ever again made any serious attempt to 
take Jamaica. 

Troops from Jamaica participated in the expedition which 
captured Havana in 1762, but owing to the sugar interests in 
Jamaica and other parts of the West Indies, which feared the effect 
of bringing into British markets sugar from the vast Cuban fields, 
Cuba was given back to Spain by the Treaty of Paris in 1763. 
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The slave insurrection in Saint Domingue created concern in 
Jamaica, eventually leading to intervention in 1793. Victory for 
Toussaint lOuverture was overwhelming, however, and the 
British suffered heavy losses before withdrawing. Many fugitives 
came to Jamaica and, for the most part, became good citizens. 

In 1795, trouble with the Trelawny Town Maroons ended with 
about 600 of them being exiled to Nova Scotia, where many 
perished of the cold, before the survivors were transferred to 
Sierra Leone. 

In 1805 there was fear of French invasion, and martial law was 
declared, but in the following year any apprehension was allayed 
by Admiral Duckworth, who brought in the prizes captured off 
San Domingo, in one of the most complete victories on record. 
The Journal kept by Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Nugent, the wife of 
General Nugent, Governor from 1801 to 1806, contains an excellent 
account of the life of the period, and gives abundant evidence of 
the strenuous life lived, with its endless round of receptions, 
banquets, balls, reviews and interviews. 

England was relatively late in entering the African slave trade 
in which the first European nation to engage was Portugal. By 
1713, however, the monopoly had passed to Britain, and thousands 
of slaves were brought to the West Indies from Africa during the 
18th Century—many of them came from the Gold Coast and 
most of the African words surviving in Jamaican speech are of 
Ashanti origin, as is most of the Jamaican folklore. The two main 
streams in Jamaican culture derive from the British Isles and from 
the West Coast of Africa. Slave ownership was governed by slave 
Laws; at first these were principally concerned with the protection 
of the interest of the owner, but they gradually evolved until 
in the period which immediately preceded Emancipation, the 
protection of the interests of the slaves was given greater emphasis. 
Agitation against the slave trade and against slavery itself com- 
menced during the last half of the 18th Century. The motive 
power for the abolition of slavery had its origin in England, and 
was part of a general humanitarian movement. As a result of 
the efforts of such men as Clarkson, Wilberforce and others, the 
slave trade between Africa and Jamaica was abolished by the 
British Parliament in 1807. Slavery itself was abolished in August, 
1834, and complete freedom was declared on the Ist of August, 1838. 
The sum of £5,853,975 was awarded to Jamaican slave-holders in 
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compensation for the manumission of their property, i.e. upwards 
of a quarter of a million slaves; but much of this money found its 
way into the pockets of merchants in London who held mortgages 
on the estates, and did not directly benefit the Island. 


Nonconformist missionaries, coming out to Jamaica in increasing 
numbers during the early years of the 19th Century, worked un- 
ceasingly to prepare the people for emancipation and for the 
elimination of the civil disabilities which prevailed against free 
people of colour. The names of the Baptists, Burchell, Phillippo 
and William Knibb, stand out in this connection. Championed 
by Edward Jordon, who rose from their ranks, the free people of 
colour were granted full citizenship by the Assembly in 1832. 


During the 19th Century Jamaica’s importance as a military and 
naval station declined steadily. ‘The wealth of the Island, which 
had beenso largely derived from the employment of slave labour, was 
seriously and progressively affected and virtually came to an end. 
The abolition of the slave trade also brought about considerable 
changes in the treatment of slaves. The estate ceased to be the 
main social unit, and the population started to reform itself into 
new communities and in new settlements. 


There were many differences between the planters and the home 
government over conditions arising out of emancipation, but Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, while he was Governor (1839-42), did much to 
reconcile these differences. His statue in Kingston testifies to the 
regard in which he was justly held. 


Towards the middle of the 19th Century, the financial condition 
of the Colony became serious. The British Government in 1848 
adopted the policy of free trade, that is, goods from foreign coun- 
tries were permitted to enter the English market on the same terms 
as goods from the British Colonies. As a result, Jamaica could 
not compete with Cuba and other foreign sugar-producing countries 
which still cultivated their estates by means of slave labour. A 
crisis occurred in Jamaica—the Treasury became bankrupt, and 
a deadlock ensued. The Assembly declined to do any business 
with the Council; an Act was passed authorising the Governor to 
appoint an Executive Committee to assist him in the general ad- 
ministration of the Colony. A Legislative Council, consisting 
partly of official and partly of non-official members, replaced the 
old Council which had been fully official. 
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As an immediate result of the abolition of slavery, need was felt 
for more labourers, and in 1842 the first immigrants arrived from 
India. In 1854 Chinese labour was introduced. The early 
efforts were not very successful, but in 1869 the system of inden- 
tured service was established, attracting many ‘“‘East Indians’ 
from India. 


In 1860 a line of mail steamers was subsidised to run between 
Kingston and New York. This was the first communication from 
a port in the British West Indies to America, and offered facilities 
for the shipment of Jamaican fruits, which had hitherto had no 
marketable value for exportation. In 1870 the trade in bananas 
began and soon was firmly established as a result of the enterprise 
and perseverance of Capt. L. D. Baker, a native of Cape Cod. 


In 1864, under the Governorship of Edward John Eyre, the 
disputes between the planters and the labouring organisation 
grew more and more bitter. On the 1|1th of October, 1865, an 
organised uprising took place in the town of Morant Bay. George 
William Gordon, merchant, planter, politician and leader of the 
people, was tried by Court Martial and hanged. Governor Eyre 
was recalled, and: in the following year, Crown Government, 
under which the Governor was armed with almost despotic power, 
was organised. 


Sir John Peter Grant, a very able administrator set about to 
reorganise institutions of the Colony. A Legislative Council was 
established consisting of the Governor, six officials and three non- 
official members. A Privy Council was also appointed, and 
Parochial Boards were nominated by the Government. The 
twenty-two Parishes into which the Island was then divided were 
reduced to fourteen. The Police Force was entirely reorganised 
and a Public Works Department set up. A scheme for the super- 
vision and inspection of Elementary Schools was drawn up and 
embodied in the regulations of 1867. A School’s Committee was 
created in 1879 under the Governorship of Sir Anthony Musgrave, 
and in the same year the Institute of Jamaica was established. 


The influence of the Church of England in Jamaica had reached a 
low ebb, but was resuscitated through the devoted efforts of Enos 
Nuttall, who was consecrated Bishop of Jamaica in 1880, and 
became Archbishop of the West Indies in 1894. 
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A move towards the re-establishment of representative Govern- 
ment was attempted during the administration of Sir Henry 
Norman (1883-1889) with nine members of the Legislative Council 
being elected by the people, along with five official and five 
nominated members. Education received long-needed attention, 
and the roads of the Island were extended and improved. In 1894 
the Railway was extended to Montego Bay, and in 1896 a branch to 
Port Antonio was opened. By the turn of the century, many 
people had acquired their own land and the fruit trade had 
become most important. 

The disastrous earthquake of 1907 killed some 800 people, and 
every building in Kingston was damaged, the lower part of the 
city being completely destroyed. A new city of reinforced con- 
crete buildings replaced the former brick and wooden structures. 
The period of Sir Sydney Olivier’s governorship (1907-13) will be 
remembered for the rebuilding of Kingston and the remodelling 
of the Colony’s financial system. 

Jamaica took part in the Great World War of 1914-18 by sending 
to the front over 10,000 men, many of whom distinguished them- 
selves during the struggle. During the war years, the Island 
suffered, quite naturally, from the lack of ships to take its products 
abroad, but immediately after the war came a period of fluc- 
tuating prosperitv. However, the rapid increase in population 
and the disastrous onslaught of disease upon the banana cultivations 
as well as a series of severe storms during the mid 30’s, were 
amongst the causes which brought about another period of econo- 
mic distress, which, in turn, brought about unrest eventually 
culminating in riots in 1938. W. A. Bustamante, one of the leaders 
of the movement, was arrested. After his release, he formed what 
was the first recognized Labour Union in Jamaica. The People’s 
National Party was formed during the same year under the leader- 
ship of Norman W. Manley. 

With the outbreak of World War IT, in September 1939, Jamaica 
was placed under the Defence of the Realm Act, imposing an in- 
creasing number of controls during the course of the conflict. The 
diversion of shipping and heavy submarine activity in the Caribbean 
area made sea communication between Jamaica and the United 
Kingdom difficult. As a result the importation of food and other 
essentials was limited and had to be rationed or otherwise con- 
trolled by Government distribution. 
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Canadian Troops, assisted by Local Forces, garrisoned the Island 
throughout the War. Many volunteers from Jamaica joined the 
various services, particularly the Royal Air Force, and in May, 
1944, the Jamaica Contingent of the Ist Battalion of the Caribbean 
Regiment went overseas. | 

Under the Lend-Lease agreement between the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and the United States of America, American 
naval and air Bases were established in Jamaica, the construction 
of which gave much employment, which helped to tide over the 
economic crisis caused by the reduction of the export trade. With 
the deactivation of the Bases after the close of the War, certain 
areas were turned back to the Jamaica Government for agricultural 
purposes. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Royal Commission of 
1938, the Development and Welfare Organisation for the West 
Indies was set up in 1940. Funds and technical guidance provided 
by the Organisation greatly assisted the social and economic 
progress of Jamaica during a very difficult period. 

The census of 1943 showed the population of the Island to be 
approximately 1} million. 

On the 20th of November, 1944, a new Constitution was pro- 
claimed, under which the Island regained representative Govern- 
ment. The House of Representatives, a wholly elected body, 
replaced the single Legislative Councill presided over by the 
Governor. A Legislative Council, partly ex-officio and _ partly 
nominated by the Governor, became the Upper House. There 
also came into existence an Executive Council of ten members— 
five chosen by the House of Representatives, and five by the 
Governor. General Elections followed, and the Jamaica Labour 
Party, led by Mr. Bustamante, obtained a majority over the 
People’s National Party. 

At the end of the War, Jamaica’s trade was almost entirely with 
the United Kingdom, the production of sugar had expanded, 
and bananas had recovered in importance with the discovery of a 
disease-resistant variety. Travel restrictions throughout the world 
caused people from North America to look towards the nearby 
Caribbean for vacations, and caused people from England to seek 
their holidays within the sterling area. The Tourist Trade 


developed rapidly, especially along the north coast from Montego 
Bay eastward to Port Antonio. 
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In 1947, the possibility of the federation of the British Caribbean 
was first discussed at Montego Bay at a Conference attended by 
representatives of the various territories. 

In 1948, the University College of the West Indies was established 
in Jamaica at Mona outside of Kingston. It receives support from 
the Governments of all the British Caribbean territories. During 
1953, the University College of the West Indies Hospital was 
opened. In November of that year Her Majesty, Queen Eliza- 
beth II, visited Jamaica—the first reigning Sovereign to visit the 
Island. 

At the half century the social and economic picture in Jamaica 
was undergoing great changes. Industrialization was under way. 
Bauxite had been discovered in large quantities, and three major 
mining companies had commenced operations, one of them con- 
verting the ore into alumina within the Island. The mining of 
gypsum promised an export trade as well as local industrial 
development; a cement factory had been brought into operation. 
The improvement of housing of the poorer classes, especially in the 
vicinity of Kingston and elsewhere in the south-eastern portions 
of the Island, was accelerated by the hurricane of 1951, which 
left many homeless. The encouragement of industry through the 
establishment of the Industrial Development Corporation and the 
assistance to agriculture through the establishment of the Agri- 
cultural Development Corporation have already shown far- 
reaching positive effects. ‘The facilities of modern air travel 
have made Jamaica increasingly important as a cross-roads in the 
New World, and this has undoubtedly had an important bearing 
on the rate of change in local conditions. 

Mass movement of labour from Jamaica has occurred on more 
than one occasion in recent history. It is said that the completion 
of the Panama Canal in 1914 was due largely to the effort of 
Jamaican labour, much of which remained in Panama thereafter. 
The development of the Central American banana plantations 
in the twenties attracted Jamaicans on a large scale to Honduras 
and Costa Rica. Sugar expansion in Cuba likewise brought about 
mass movement. For several decades prior to World War II, 
there was a steady large-scale migration to the United States of 
America, where it is said that over 30,000 Jamaicans live in New 
York City alone. New immigration laws, following the close of 
World War II, practically closed the door to the United States. 
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This fact, combined with under-employment in England, gave 
rise to a mass migration to the United Kingdom which com- 
menced in 1954 and continued through 1956, during which year 
over 17,000 migrants are said to have left Jamaica. 


The Jamaica (Constitution) Order in Council, 1953, came into 
effect in May, 1953, reconstituting the Executive Council and pro- 
viding for eight Ministers to be selected from amongst the Members 
of the House of Representatives. The first Ministries were set up 
on the Ist of June, 1953. 


1955, known locally as the “Jamaica 300” year, will be re- 
membered for the year-long Island-wide celebrations of 300 years 
of Jamaican history. 


At the beginning of the year, General Elections were held, which 
resulted in a change of Government. The People’s National Party 
came into power, and a new Government under the Chief Minister, 
the Honourable N. W. Manley, g.c., M.M., was formed. 

In August of the same year “The Jamaica (Constitution) 
Order in Council, 1955”, which made provision for a ninth 
Minister, was brought into force. 


During 1956 a further amendment to the Constitution was made 
providing for an increase by two in the number of Unofficial 
Members of the Legislative Council, and reducing the Official 
Members by two. Provision was also made for the election of a 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and of a President of the 
Legislative Council during the absence of the holders of these offices 


There was steady progress towards a Federation of the British 
Caribbean, and the first Federation Day Holiday (the 2nd of 
August) was celebrated. 


The following is a list of Governors of Jamaica from 1661 to the 
present time:— 


Governors of Jamaica 


(Administrations during temporary absences of Governors have not been 


included) 
1661-62 General Edward D’Oyley Governor 
1662 Thomas, Lord Windsor Governor 
1662-64 Sir Charles Lyttleton Deputy Governor 


1664 Colonel Edward Morgan Deputy Governor 
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1664 
1664-71 
1671-74 


1674-75 


1675-77 
1677-78 


1678-80 
1680-82 


1682-84 
1684-87 


1687-88 
1688-90 
1690-92 
1691-92 
1692-93 
1693-1700 


1700-01 
1701-02 
1702 


1702-03 


1704-11 
1711-16 
1716-18 
1718-22 
1722-26 
1726-28 
1728-34 
1734-35 
1735 

1735-36 
1736-38 
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Governors of Famaica, contd. 


Colonel Thomas Lynch 
Sir Thomas Modyford, Bt. 
Sir Thomas Lynch 


Sir Henry Morgan 


John Lord Vaughan 
Sir Henry Morgan 


Charles Earl of Carlisle 
Sir Henry Morgan 


Sir Thomas Lynch 
Colonel Hender Molesworth 


Christopher, Duke of Albemarle 
Sir Francis Watson 

William, Earl of Inchiquin 
John White 

John Bourden 

Sir William Beeston 


Sir William Beeston 
Major-General William Selwyn 
Peter Beckford 


Colonel Thomas Handasyd 


Sir Thomas Handasyd 
Lord Archibald Hamilton 
Peter Heywood 

Sir Nicholas Lawes 
Henry, Duke of Portland 
John Ayscough 

Major General Robert Hunter 
John Ayscough 

John Gregory 

Henry Cunningham 
John Gregory 


President 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
President 
Governor 
President 
President 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
President 
Governor 


_ President 


President 
Governor 
President 


1738-52 
1752-56 
1756-59 


1759 
1760-62 


1762-66 
1766-67 


1767-72 
1772-74 


1774-77 
1777-81 


1781-83 


1783-84 


1784-90 


1790-91 
1791-95 


1795-1801 


1801-06 


1806-08 


1808-11 
1811-13 


1813-21 
1821-22 


1822-27 
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Governors of Jamaica, contd. 


Edward Trelawny 
Admiral Charles Knowles 


Henry Moore 


General George Haldane 
Henry Moore 


William Henry Lyttleton 
Roger Hope Elletson 


Sir William Trelawny 


' Lieutenant-Colonel John Dalling 


Sir Basil Keith 
Colonel John Dalling 


Major General Archibald 
Campbell 

Major General Archibald 
Campbell 

Brigadier-General Alured Clarke. 


Thomas, Earl of Effingham 
Major-General Adam Williamson 


Alexander, Earl of Balcarres 


Lieutenant-General George 
Nugent 
Sir Eyre Coote 


William, Duke of Manchester 


Lieutenant-General Edward 
Morrison 

William, Duke of Manchester 

Major-General Henry Conran 


William, Duke of Manchester 


Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 


Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
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1827-29 


1829-32 
1832 
1832-34 
1834 
1834 


1834-36 
1836-39 
1839-42 
1842-46 
1846-47 


1847-53 
1853-56 
1856-57 


1857-62 
1862-64 


1864-66 
1866 
1866-74 
1874 
1874-77 
1877 


1877 
1877-80 
1879-80 


1880-83 
1883 


1883 
1883-89 
1889 
1889-98 
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Governors of Famatica, contd. 


Major-General Sir John Keane 


Somerset, Earl of Belmore 
George Cuthbert 

Constantine, Earl of Mulgrave 
George Cuthbert 


Major-General Sir Amos Norcot 


Peter, Marquis of Sligo 

Sir Lionel Smith 

Sir Charles Metcalfe 

James, Earl of Elgin 

Major-General Sackville 
Berkeley 

Sir Charles Edward Grey 

Sir Henry Barkly 

Major General E. Wells Bell 


Captain Charles Darling 
Edward John Eyre 


Edward John Eyre 
Sir Henry Storks 

Sir John Peter Grant 
W. A. Young 

Sir William Grey 
Edward Rushworth 


Major General Mann 
Sir Anthony Musgrave 
Edward Newton 


Sir Anthony Musgrave 

Colonel Somerset M. Wiseman 
Clarke 

Major-General Gamble 

Sir Henry Norman 

Colonel William Clive Justice 

Sir Henry Arthur Blake 


Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
President 
Governor 
President 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Administrator 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Administrator 
Governor 
Lieutenant- 
Governor 
Governor 
Administrator 


Administrator 
Governor 
Administrator 
Governor 


1898 


1898-1904 


1904 
1904 
1904-07 
1907 
1907-13 
1913 
1913-18 
1918-24 
1924-25 


1926-32 
1932-34 
1934-38 
1938-43 
1943-51 
1951- 
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Governors of Jamaica, contd. 


Major-General Hallowes 

Sir Augustus W. L. Hemming 
Sydney Olivier 

Hugh Clarence Bourne 


Sir James Alexander Swettenham 


Hugh Clarence Bourne 

Sir Sydney Olivier 

Philip Clarke Cork 

Sir William Henry Manning 

Sir Leslie Probyn 

Brigadier General Sir Samuel 
Herbert Wilson 

Sir Reginald Edward Stubbs 

Sir Alexander Ransford Slater 

Sir Edward Denham 

Sir Arthur Richards 

Sir John Huggins 

Sir Hugh Foot 


Administrator 
Governor 
Administrator 
Administrator 
Governor 
Administrator 
Governor 
Administrator 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 


Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 
Governor 


Chapter 3: Administration 
CONSTITUTION 


BY THE CONSTITUTION ORDER IN COUNCIL, 1953, the 

1944 Orderin Council was amended to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Chief Minister and seven other Ministersfrom among the 
Members of the House of Representatives, and for the allocation to 
them by the Governor of the responsibility for Departments and 
Subjects. This made possible the establishment of a system of 
ministerial executive responsibility, and eight Ministries were creat- 
ed each headed by a Permanent Secretary who is responsible to the 
Minister for the co-ordination of the work of the Departments com- | 
ing under the Ministry, and subject to the authority of the Minister 
for the general direction and control of their Departments. 


The Chief Minister is appointed by the Governor after approval 
by the House of Representatives. The other Ministers are ap- 
pointed by the Governor on the recommendation of the Chief 
Minister. 

By Order in Council entitled ‘‘The Jamaica (Constitution) 
Order in Council, 1955” approval was given for the appointment 
of a ninth Minister. The Order in Council was brought into force 
by Proclamation on the 9th of August, 1955. 

By Order in Council entitled ““The Jamaica (Constitution) Order 
in Council, 1956”, the Jamaica Constitution was further amended 
to provide:— 

(a) For the election, in the absence of the Speaker, of a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives to preside at any 
sitting. (Hitherto the Member of senior standing by 
virtue of time has taken the Chair when the Speaker has 
been absent.). 

(b) For the election by the Legislative Council of an Un- 
official Member to preside at any sitting in the absence 
of the President. 

(c) For the abolition of Official Nominated Members of 
Legislative Council and for the increase by two in the 
minimum number of Unofficial Members. 

(d) For a vacancy in the House of Representatives or in the 
Legislative Council to be reported to the Governor by 
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the Clerk to the House of Representatives or the Legis- 
lative Council, should the Speaker or the President be 
unable to do so. 


The Order in Council was brought into force by Proclamation on 
the 10th of August, 1956. 


PRIVY COUNCIL 


THIS COUNCIL consists of the Colonial Secretary, the Officer 
Commanding the Troops (if not below the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel), The Attorney General, the Financial Secretary, and two 
Nominated Members, who shall be persons not holding office of 
emolument under the Crown, and who shall vacate their seats at 
the end of three years, but are eligible for re-appointment. 


The functions of this Council are to advise the Governor on the 
exercise of the Royal Prerogative (i.e. in the remission of sentences 
of death and imprisonment), and the discipline of the Civil Service. 


The Council, over which the Governor presides, consisted at 
the end of 1956 of:— 

The Honourable The Colonial Secretary, 
(J. M. Stow, c.M.c.) 

The Honourable The Officer Commanding the Troops, 
(Brigadier R. C. S. Hall, c.n.£.) 

The Honourable The Attorney General, 
(J. Leslie Cundall, g.c.) 

The Honourable The Financial Secretary, 
(E. R. Richardson) 

The Honourable Sir Alfred H. d’Costa 

The Honourable C. R. Campbell, c.B.£. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


THIS COUNCIL consists of the Governor as Chairman, three Official 
Members (The Colonial Secretary, the Attorney General and 
the Financial Secretary), two Nominated Members, (who shall be 
Members of the Legislative Council, and be persons not holding 
office of emolument under the Crown, and are nominated by the 
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Governor), and nine Ministers who shall be Members of the House 
of Representatives, and are appointed in the manner described in 
the Order in Council of 1953. 


This Council is the principal instrument of policy, and also 
prepares the Annual Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure 
and all Supplementary Estimates of Expenditure before their intro- 
duction into the House of Representatives. In the formulation of 
policy and in the execution of all other authorities and powers 
conferred upon him, except those conferred by Articles 10, 11 and 
12 of the Letters Patent dated the 27th of October, 1944, the 
Governor shall consult with the Executive Council, (save in certain 
events specified in Clause 13 of the Royal Instructions dated the 
27th of October, 1944) and shall act in accordance with the Council’s 
advice. 


Under Section 6 of the 1953 Order in Council, the Governor 
may charge any Official Member of the Executive Council with 
the responsibility for the work of any Government Department 
or subject, and may also, on the recommendation of the Chief 
Minister, charge any Minister with the responsibility for any other 
Government Department or subject. 


Under this section the Colonial Secretary and the Attorney 
General have been charged with the responsibility for the following 
Subjects and Departments:— 


Subjects Departments 
Colonial Secretary 
Hon. J. M. Stow, Foreign Relations Police 
C.M.G. Public Security 
Immigration 
Personnel Matters 
Dependencies 


Allorney General 
Hon. J. L. Cundall, Legal Advice and Law Courts 
Q.c. Action Crown Solicitor 
| Preparation of 
Legislation 
Public Prosecutions 
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On the recommendation of the Chief Minister, the Governor 
has also charged the following Ministers with the responsibility for 
the undermentioned Subjects and Departments:— 


Subjects 


—— 


Chief Minister and Minister of Development 


Hon. N. W. Manley, 
Q.C., M.M. 


Minister of Finance 


Hon. N. N. Nethersole 


Economic Develop- 
ment, planning 
and statistics 

Mining and 
Geology 

Beach Control 

Public Relations 

Film Production 

Broadcasting 


Public Finance 

Financial Planning 

Taxation 

Banking and 
Currency 

Exchange Control 


Minister of Agriculture and Lands 


Hon. W. M. Seivright 


Agriculture 

Crown Lands and 
Land Settlements 

Forests 

Fisheries 

Irrigation and 
Drainage 

Co-operatives 

Surveys 

Land Registration 

Land Valuation 


Departments 


Central Planning 
Unit 

Statistics 

Department of 
Mines 

Geological Survey — 

Beach Control 
Authority 

Public Relations 
Office 


Accountant General 
Collector General 
Income Tax 
Savings Bank 
Commissioner of 
Currency 
Administrator 
General 
Bankruptcy 


Agriculture 

Lands 

Forestry and 
Fisheries 

Agricultural Loan 
Societies Board 

Registrar of 
Co-operatives 

Survey 

Registrar of Titles 
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Subjects 


Minister of Education and Social Welfare 


Hon. Dr. I. S. Llovd 


Education 

Social Welfare 
Prisons 

Probation Services 
Industrial Schools 
Library Services 
Film Censorship 


Minister of Local Government and Housing 


Hon. Dr. Glendon L. 
Logan 


Local Government 

Domestic Water 
Supplies 

Housing 

Town and Country 
Planning 

Hurricane Relief 


Minister of Communications and Works 


Hon. A. G. St. C. 
Coombs 


Minster of Health 
Hon. C. L. A. Stuart 


Public Works 
Road and Rail 
Transport 
Civil Aviation 
Post and Tele- 

graphs 
Telecommunica- 
tions 
Harbours and 
Lighthouses 
Rehabilitation 
Works 


Medical Services 


Departments 


Education 

Social Welfare 
Commission 

Prisons 

Children’s Authority 


Board of 
Supervision 
Water Commission 
Central Housing 
Authority 
Government Town 
Planning 
Hurricane Housing 
Organisation 


Public Works 

Railway 

Post and Telegraphs 

Civil Aviation 

Harbours 

Traffic Authority 

Rehabilitation 
Works 


Medical 

Government 
Chemist 

Registrar General 
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Subjects Departments 


Minister of Trade and Industry 
Hon. W. O. Isaacs Overseas Trade Marketing 

Industrial Trade Administrator 
Development 

Tourist Trade 

Local Marketing 
of Produce 

Electric Light and 
Power 


Minister of Labour 
Hon. F. A. Glasspole Labour Relations Labour 

Recruitment of Chief Electoral 
Labour for the Office 
United States of Government Print- 
America and ing Office 
elsewhere over- 
scas 

Factory Inspection 

Legislature 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


THIS COUNCIL consists of three ex-officio Members (The Colonial 
Secretary, the Attorney General and the Financial Secretary), 
and not less than twelve Unofficial Members nominated by the 
Governor (who shall not hold any office of emolument under the 
Crown). The Council elects one of its Members (who must be 
one of the Unofficial Members, who is not a Member of Executive 
Council) to be its President. The functions of this Council are, 
in the main, the consideration of legislation passed by the House of 
Representatives. Save in certain exceptional cases where the 
Governor, with the consent of the Executive Council and the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, may exercise an overriding 
power (Section 47 of the Order in Council), all Bills must be 
passed by the Legislative Council before they become Law. 
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The members at the end of 1956 were:— 


The Honourable Colonel A. G. Curphey, c.B.£., M.c., E.D., 
President 

The Honourable J. M. Stow, c.m.c. 

The Honourable J. L. Cundall, g.c. Also Members of 

The Honourable E. R. Richardson Executive 

The Honourable Sir Robert Barker Council 
Kt., 0.B.E. 

The Honourable R. A. Burke, c.B.£. J 

The Honourable D. J. Judah 

The Honourable R. L. M. Kirkwood 

The Honourable R. W. Youngman, c.B.E. 

The Honourable B. C. O’B. Nation 

The Honourable P. M. Sherlock, c.B.£. 

The Honourable C. V. Helwig 

The Rt. Rev. The Honourable P. W. Gibson 

The Honourable D. V. Fletcher 

The Honourable Edith Clarke 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES consists of 32 Members, one 
from each of the 32 constituencies into which the Island is divided. 
Election is for a period of five years, on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage. The House elects a Speaker from among its members. 


Save in certain exceptional cases where the Governor, with the 
consent of Executive Council, and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, may exercise an overriding power (Section 47 of the 
Order in Council), all Bills must be passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Legislative Council before they can become Law. 
The Annual Estimates of Expenditure and the Supplementary 
Estimates of the Colony are also subject to the approval of the 
House. Any question may be debated in the House, but no Bill, 
which is certified by the Speaker to be a money measure, or in- 
tended to implement the policy of Government, may be introduced 
without the approval of the Executive Council. 


The Members of the House at the end of 1956 were:— 


Hon. F. A. Glasspole Kingston, Eastern—P.N.P 
Hon. W. O. Isaacs Kingston, Central—P.N.P. 
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H. L. Shearer 

Hon. N. W. Manley, Q.c., 
M.M. 

Hon. N. N. Nethersole 

Hon. W. M. Seivright 

A. V. Ross 

Hon. C. L. A. Stuart 

K. A. N. Jones 

L. A. Lynch 

L. G. Newland 

K. A. Clarke 

M. B. Cox 


J. E. Grant 


T. N. Golding 
E. L. Allen 


D. B. Sangster 


Sir Alexander Bustamante, 
Kt. 

Hon. Dr. G. L. Logan 

W. V. Jones 

A. M. W. Douglas 

F. D. Toyloy 

Rev. Dr. C. A. Morgan 


Hon. A. G. St.C. Cosnbe 


W. M. Dickson 

Dr. E. C. R. Campbell 

Hon. Dr. I. S. Lloyd 

G. W. Aabuthnctt- 
Gallimore 

M. S. Carey 

F. L. B. Evans 

E. V. V. Allen 

Hon. B. B. Coke (Speaker) 


Kingston, Western—J.L.P. 
St. Andrew, Eastern—P.N.P. 


St. Andrew, Central—P.N.P. 

St. Andrew, Western—P.N.P. 

St. Mary, Eastern—J.L.P. 

St. Mary, Western—P.N.P. 

Portland, Eastern—J.L.P. 

Portland, Western—J.L.P. 

St. Thomas, Eastern—J.L.P. 

St. Thomas, Western—P.N.P. 

St. Catherine, North-Eastern— 
P.N.P. 

St. Catherine, South-Eastern— 
P.N.P. 

St. Catherine, Western—J.L.P. 

Clarendon, North-Western— 
j.L.P. 

Clarendon, North-Eastern— 
J.L.P. 

Clarendon, Southern—J.L.P. 


Manchester, Northern—P.N.P. 

Manchester, Southern—P.N.P. 

Trelawny, Northern—J.L.P. 

Trelawny, Southern—J.L.P. 

St. James, South-Eastern— 
P.N:P. 

St. James, North-Western— 
PiN.P: 

Hanover, Western—Ind. 

Hanover, Eastern—P.N.P. 

St. Ann, Eastern—P.N.P. 

St. Ann, Western—J.L.P. 


Westmoreland, Eastern—P.N.P. 
Westmoreland, Western—P.N.P. 
St. Elizabeth, Northern—P.N.P. 
St. Elizabeth, Southern—P.N.P. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT system of Jamaica is patterned 
broadly on that of the United Kingdom. It is a partnership of 
amateurs freely elected by all the adult population and of paid 
officials, the former formulating policy and the latter carrying out 
decisions. In Jamaica the administration of Local Government is 
delegated to the Council of the Kingston and Saint Andrew Cor- 
poration and twelve Parish Councils, all of which are fully elected 
bodies on the basis of universal adult suffrage. Its revenue is 
derived chiefly from rates and taxes levied on landed property, 
but it is substantially assisted by grants from Central Government. 


The main services for which Local Authorities are responsible 
are:— 
(i) Public Health and Sanitation 
(ii) Poor Relief 
(iii) Water Supplies 
(iv) Roads (minor) 
(v) Markets 


(vi) Fire Services. 


A number of vital changes was introduced in the system of Local 
Government in 1956. These changes were a direct result of 
Government’s policy of encouraging Local Authorities to develop 
as quickly as possible into responsible and autonomous bodies. 


The changes are provided for in the undermentioned Laws, 
which were enacted by the Legislature during its Spring Session 
in 1956:— 

The Kingston and Saint Andrew Corporation (Amendment) 
Law, 1956, Law 2 of 1956. 

The Parochial Rates and Finance (Amendment) Law, 1956, 
Law 3 of 1956. 

The Parochial Boards (Change of Title and Additional 
Powers) Law, 1956, Law 4 of 1956. 


Parochial General Elections were held on the 21st of March, 
1956, and these Laws became effective on the 3rd of April, 1956, 
on which day the new Parish Councils were sworn in. 
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Briefly, these laws provided for:— 


(a) The change of name from Parochial Boards and Members 
of Parochial Boards to Parish Councils and Parish 
Councillors, respectively. The change embodied the 
investment by the Governor in Council, where consi- 
dered appropriate, of the Chairman of certain Councils 
with the additional title of Mayor of the chief town. 
This title has so far been conferred upon the Chairmen 
of the Parish Councils of St. Catherine and St. James. 


(b) In the 12 Parish Councils Custodes ceased to be ex- 
officio members. Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives, now the only ex-officio members, are debarred 
from the Chairmanship or Vice-Chairmanship of the 
Councils or of any of the Committees. 


(c) In the Kingston and Saint Andrew Corporation, 
Custodes and Members of the House of Representatives 
ceased to be ex-officio members, leaving the Council of the 
Corporation a wholly elective body, with a membership 
which was increased from 13 to 25. 


(d) Additional Powers— 

In order to widen the scope of their activities, both the 
Councils and the Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation 
have been empowered to undertake and perform, subject 
to the approval of the Governor in Council, such services 
as they desire and are not otherwise authorised in Law 
to do. 


(ce) The Committee System— 

Parish Councils were empowered, for the first time, to 
appoint Committees for any such general or special 
purposes as in their opinion would be better regulated 
and managed by that means, and to delegate to such 
committees with or without restrictions, any function, 
except the powers of fixing the rate, borrowing money, 
and making regulations. 

This power to appoint Committees, except in the case 
of the Finance Committee, is a permissive power to be 
exercised in the sole discretion of the Parish Council; 
but the appointment of Finance Committees are required 
under the Law. 
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The Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation previously 
enjoyed this privilege. 

(f) The exercise by Local Authorities of the powers of vire- 
ment under certain general conditions and restrictions 
prescribed by the Minister of Local Government and 
Housing. 

(g) The payment to all Councillors of out-of-pocket ex- 
penses reasonably incurred in the performance of ap- 
proved duties. 


(h) The transfer to the Minister of Local Government of 
certain controls including the approval of the Annual 
Estimates, hitherto exercised by the Governor and/or 
the Governor in Council. 


Finance 
In 1956 the following additional grants were made to Parish 
Councils and to the Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation— 


(i) a grant in lieu of rates on Government property was 
restored to Parish Councils. This grant was previously 
paid only to the Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation; 

(ii) a grant equivalent to 663% of the approved Poor Relief 
expenditure of Parish Councils. This grant, in the case 
of the Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation, is 75%; 

(iii) a Road Maintenance Grant, designed to assist in im- 
proving the standard of the roads; 

(iv) a grant equivalent to the amount previously accruing to 
Central Government from the property tax (8d. in the 
£10). During the financial year 1956/57 Parish Councils 
will receive grant-in-aid totalling £675,919, representing 
approximately 46% of their total revenue and the 
Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation £463,520, being 
approximately 40% of their total revenue. 


In order to stimulate activity in particular fields which Central 
Government considers essential, ad Aoc grants amounting to 
£345,000 were also made to Parish Councils and the Kingston 
and St. Andrew Corporation during 1956. They have also been 
assisted to the extent of £35,000 in meeting the cost of repairing 
damages to roads caused by flood rains and storms. 
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Personnel 

Government under Laws 20 and 35 of 1956, the Municipal 
Service Commission Law and the Parish Councils (Unified Service) 
Law, respectively, has established Commissions (the Municipal 
Service Commission and the Parish Councils Services Commission) 
to undertake, respectively, the recruitment, appointment, dis- 
cipline and other cognate matters relating to certain categories of 
the staffs of the Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation and of the 
twelve Parish Councils. 


Board of Supervision 
The Board of Supervision is a statutory body established under 
Cap. 299 of the Revised Laws of Jamaica. It employs an Exe- 
cutive Secretary and an inspectoral staff, and its main duty is to 
supervise the management and administration of Poor Relief 
through the Poor Relief Committees of the Parish Councils and the 
Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation. Relief is available to 
persons who are destitute and unable to work. In _ certain 
circumstances, temporary relief may be afforded to persons who 
have become destitute as a result of calamities. 
The three main forms of relief are:— 
(a) acash allowance to those persons who remain in their homes; 
(b) maintenance in an almshouse; and 
(c) maintenance of children who have been committed under 
the Poor Relief Law to Approved Schools and Homes. 


In addition to cash allowances, other forms of relief are given 
to persons who remain in their homes, e.g., clothing, payment 
of rent, repairs to houses, educational equipment, medical and 
nursing attendance in childbirth cases, sick bed attendance and 
transport and burial expenses. 

Clothing and other supplies are furnished free to poor children 
of elementary school age. Distribution is as a rule managed by 
District Committees appointed by Local Government Authorities. 
£4,000 is provided by Central Government for this service. 

Approximately 8,682 children were given clothing in 1956, in- 
cluding 56 in the Turks and Caicos Islands. 

Free housing assistance is available to indigent persons. 

Recently an expanded scheme was launched on a self-help 
basis. In cases of destitution, however, a complete unit is pro- 
vided costing approximately £120. 
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On the 3lst of March, 1956, there were 13,919 persons in re- 
ceipt of cash allowances, 2,504 were inmates of Almshouses, and 
1,085 were maintained in Approved Schools and Homes. The 
total expenditure for the year on Poor Relief Services amounted to 
£404,762. 


Water Supplies (Parishes) 
Colonial Development and Welfare Water Supply Schemes 
(a) Major Schemes During 1956 work was carried out at a cost 
of £237,918 on the undermentioned 15 major water supply schemes 
by the Water Supplies Branch of the Public Works Department, 
out of funds made available by this Government and Her Majesty’s 
Government, jointly, in equal proportions: — 
St. Mary 
White River (Gravity Section) 
Highgate/Richmond 
White River (Part IT) 
Trelawny 
Dornock (Part I) 
Covering Baron Hill Reservoir 
St. James 
Montego Bay (Part IT) 
St. Thomas 
Trinityville/Somerset 
Clarendon 
Kellits/Croft’s Hill 
St. Ann 
Roaring River (Part I) 
Roaring River (Parts II and IIT) 
Portland 
Hope Bay/St. Margaret’s Bay 
Manchester 
Mandeville 
Christiana/Spaldings 
Hanover 
Sheffield/Negril 
St. Catherine 
Naggo Head/Braeton 


(b) Intermediate Schemes The schemes, which are financed 
from the same source as the Major Schemes, are constructed by the 
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Roads and Works Department of respective Parish Councils, but 
the Water Supplies Branch inspects the work throughout the period 
of construction. 


During 1956 the undermentioned projects were completed :— 


Orange Bay—Portland = £3,530 
Beacon Hill—St. Thomas - £2,125 
Welcome Hall—St. James aa £4,984 

Troja/Darling Spring /Harewood— 
St. Catherine a a £5,000 
Creighton Hall—St. Thomas... £1,975 
Total .. £17,614 


(c) Minor Schemes This important work consists of entombing 
and cleaning springs, and piping water to populated districts 
which cannot be served economically by the installation of major — 
regional projects. A four-year minor water supply programme, 
costing £200,000, commenced in 1956, 50% of the cost of which 
is met by Colonial Development and Welfare grants, the re- 
mainder being financed on the basis of half-grant and half-loan 
from the Parochial Water Supplies Fund to the Local Authorities 
concerned. 

Under Schemes D880 A and B, grants totalling £110,000 were 
made from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds for minor 
water supply projects in the various Parishes. 

The grants were fully utilised by the 31st of March, 1956, and 
the rural communities concerned have benefited considerably. 


Rainwater Tanks The provision of large rainwater tanks con- 
tinues to be a feature of the Water Supply programme of the 
Island. 

The total expenditure on Water Supplies for the calendar year 
1956, was as follows:— 


Major Schemes, Colonial Development 


and Welfare - .. £237,918 
Intermediate Schemes .. £17,614 
Minor Schemes sh .. nil 


Loan Law 52/1953 Improve- | 
ment Montego Bay Water £38,382 

Supply 
Total £293,914 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


HE IMPERIAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES are in use 
in the Island. 


(Packer Photograph) 
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Chapter 5: Bibliography 
‘THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JAMAICA may be classified under 
the following 14 main heads:— 
1. General Reference Books 
2. Descriptive Accounts 
3. General History 
4. Aspects of Jamaican History 
5. Natural History 
6. Geology and Mineral Resources 
7. Economic conditions 
8. Agriculture 
9. Sociology 
10. Education 
11. Medicine and Hygiene 
12. Biography 
13. Folklore 
14. Fiction and Poetry 


1. General Reference Books 

Jamaica Almanack, 1751-1880. 

Handbook of Jamaica, 1881-1939; 1946 to date. An annual 
publication containing historical, statistical and general information 
concerning the Island, compiled from official and other reliable 
records. 

Jamaica Gazette and Supplements. Kingston, Government 
Printer, 1845 to date. 

Who’s Who in Jamaica, B.W.I., 1954. Kingston, Gleaner 
Company, 1955. 

Eighth Census of Jamaica and its Dependencies, 1943. Kingston, 
Central Bureau of Statistics, 1945. 

Chamber of Commerce, Commercial Directory of Jamaica, 
1954. Kingston, Gleaner Company, 1955. 

Williams, Phineas A. Street guide and ‘‘Servicindex”’ of Greater 
Kingston and suburbs. Kingston, Directory Publishing Company, 
1952. 

Cundall, Frank. Chronological outlines of Jamaica history, 
1492-1926. Kingston, Government Printing Office, 1927. 

Neita, Clifton. Jamaica progress 1853-1953. Kingston, 
Gleaner Company, 1954. 
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The Laws of Jamaica in force on the first day of June, 1953, 
together with Supplements. Kingston, Government Printer, 
1953 to date. 

Collett, G. W., and others. Jamaica: its postal history, postage 
stamps and post-marks. London, Stanley Gibbons, 1928. 

Aguilar, E. F. The Philatelic handbook of Jamaica. St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, King Bros. and Potts, 1949. 

Jamaica Automobile Association. Handbook. Kingston, 
The Association. Published annually. 

The Racing year in Jamaica. Kingston, Gleaner Company. 
Published annually. 

Beckford’s Cricket Annual 1953-54. Kingston, George W. 
Beckford. Published annually. 

Cundall, Frank. Bibliographia Jamaicensis; a list of Jamaica 
books and pamphlets, magazine articles, newspapers and maps, 
most of which are in the Library of the Institute of Jamaica. 
Kingston, Institute of Jamaica, 1902. Supplement, 1908. 

Hoyte, Clyde, Editor. Directory of Kingston Post Office Box 
Numbers. Kingston, The City Printery, 1956. 

Hoyte, Clyde, Editor. Key to Jamaica: what to see, where to 
stay, where to shop. Kingston, City Printery, 1956. 

Hoyte, Clyde, Editor. The Yearbook of Industry and Agri- 
culture in Jamaica. Kingston, The City Printery, 1956. 


2. Descriptive Accounts 

Stewart, James. An account of Jamaica and its inhabitants by a 
gentleman long resident in the West Indies. London, 1808. 

Hakewill, James. A Picturesque tour of the island of Jamaica 
from drawings made in the years 1820 and 1821. London, 1825. 

Williams, Cynric R. A Tour through the island of Jamaica 
from the western to the eastern end in the year 1823. London, 
1826. 

Belisario, I. M. Sketches of character in illustration of the 
habits, occupation and costume of the negro population in the 
island of Jamaica. Kingston, Gleaner Company, 1837. 

Kidd, J. B. Fifty coloured engravings from nature and on 
stone. London, circa 1842. 

Duperly, Adolphe. Daguerian excursions in Jamaica, being a 
collection of views of the most striking scenery, public buildings 
and other interesting objects. Kingston, Duperly, 1844. 
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Nugent, Lady. Lady Nugent’s journal: Jamaica one hundred 
and fifty years ago. London, published for the Institute of Jamaica 
by the West India Committee, 1939. 

Sherlock, Philip. Jamaica Today. London, Hazell, Watson and 
Viney, 1940. 

Chapman, Esther, Editor. Pleasure Island: a picture of the 
island as it is today against the background of its past. Kingston, 
Arawak Press, 1951. 

Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation. Sesqui-centennial 
anniversary of the granting of a Charter to the City of Kingston, 
1802-1952: official souvenir album. Kingston, The Gleaner 
Company, 1952. 

Olley, Philip P., Editor. Guide to Jamaica, British West Indies. 
Kingston, Tourist Trade Development Board, 1955. 

Roberts, W. Adolphe. Jamaica, the portrait of anisland. New 
York, Coward McCann, 1955. 

Report on Jamaica for the Year 1955. Kingston, Government 
Printer, 1956. 

Chapman, Esther. Jamaica 1956. London, Chantry Publica- 
tions, 1956. 


3. General History 

Leslie, Charles. A New history of Jamaica from the earliest 
accounts to the taking of Porto Bello. London, 1740. In the 
form of thirteen letters “from a Gentleman to his Friend”’. 

Long, Edward. The History of Jamaica. 3 Volumes. London, 
1744. 

Bridges, George W. The Annals of Jamaica. 2 Volumes. 
London, 1828. 

Gardner, William James. A History of Jamaica from its dis- 
covery by Christopher Columbus to the present time. London, 
1873. Includes an account of the agriculture, trade, religion and 
education of the Island. 

Cundall, Frank. Historic Jamaica. London, West India 
Committee, 1915. A survey of the Island’s history treated Parish 
by Parish. 

Cundall, Frank and Pietersz, Joseph L. Jamaica under the 
Spaniards. Kingston, Institute of Jamaica, 1919. Compiled from 
documents having reference to the Spanish occupation of Jamaica 
in the archives of Seville, Spain. 
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Sherlock, Philip. The Aborigines of Jamaica. Kingston, In- 
stitute of Jamaica, 1939. 

Padron, Francisco Morales. Jamaica espanola. Sevilla, Es- 
cuela de estudios Hispano-Americanos, 1952. 

Hart, Richard. The origin and development of the people of 
Jamaica. Kingston, Herald Printery, 1952. 

Black, Clinton V. Tales of old Jamaica. Kingston, Pioneer 
Press 1952. 

Curtin, Philip D. Two Jamaicas. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1955. 

Roberts, W. Adolphe, and others. The Capitals of Jamaica. 
Kingston, Pioneer Press, 1955. 

Parry, J. H. and Sherlock, P.M. A Short history of the West 
Indies. London, Macmillan, 1956. 


4. Aspects of Jamaican History 

Bryce, Wyatt, and others. Historic Port Royal. Kingston, 
Tourist Trade Development Board, 1952. 

Bleby, Henry. Death struggles of slavery. London, 1853. 

Burn, W. L. Emancipation and apprenticeship in the British 
West Indies. London, Jonathan Cape, 1937. Based primarily 
on Jamaica. 

Dallas, R. C. The History of the Maroons from their origin to 
the establishment of their chief tribe at Sierra Leone. 2 volumes. 
London, 1803. 

Williams, Joseph J. The Maroons of Jamaica. Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., Boston College Press, 1938. 

Cundall, Frank. Jamaica’s part in the Great War, 1914-1918. 
London, West India Committee, 1925. 

deLisser, Herbert G. Jamaica and the Great War. Kingston, 
Gleaner Press, 1917. 

Ellis, A. B. The History of the First West India Regiment. 
London, 1885. . 

Caulfeild, J. E. One hundred years’ history of the 2nd Bn. West 
India Regiment from date of raising 1795 to 1898. London, 
1899. 

Davis, J. Merle. The Church in the new Jamaica: a study of the 
economic and social basis of the Evangelical Church in Jamaica. 
London, International Missionary Council, 1942. 
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Jamaica Christian Council. Christ for Jamaica: a symposium of 
religious activities in Jamaica. Kingston, Pioneer Press, 1951. 

Ellis, John B. A Short sketch of the history of the Church of 
England in Jamaica. Kingston, Aston W. Gardner, 1891. 

Church of England in Jamaica. Journal ofthe Synod. Kingston 
Herald, Ltd. Published annually. | 

Knight, Rudolph A. L., Editor. Liberty and progress: a short 
history of the Baptists of Jamaica. Kingston, Gleaner Company, 
1938. 

Pilkington, Frederick. Daybreak in Jamaica. London, Ep- 
worth Press, 1950. An account of the Methodist Church in 
Jamaica. 

Davidson, Lewis. First things first: a study of the Presbyterian 
Church in Jamaica. Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1945. 

Delany, Francis X. A History of the Catholic Church in 
Jamaica, B.W.I., 1494-1929. New York, Jesuit Mission Press, 
1930. Records of the early period (1494-1688) were compiled 
from documents in the archives of Seville, Spain. 

Andrade, Jacob A. P. M. A Record of the Jews in Jamaica 
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GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
Laws—Law Reports, Rules, Regulations, Etc. 
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1954 upwards 7/6 each 
Chapters containing 12 or less pages 2/- each 


‘5 more than 12 but less than 33 pages 
3/- each 

‘9 more than 32 but less than 64 pages 
6/- each 

3 64 pages or more 10/- each 
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Guide to Subsidiary Legislation by D. O. Swaine £1. 1/- 
Rules and Forms of the Resident Magistrates Courts, 1934, 6/- 
Privy Council Regulations, Orders, etc. 3/- each 
Resident Magistrates Court—Tariff of Fees, 6d. 
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Concrete, 9d. 
Rules under the Petroleum Production Regulations, 1950, 4/- 
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Code of Regulations, Education Department Schedules A, B and 
D 1/- 
Regulations for carrying out the purposes of Section 2 of the 
Tariff Law, 1925, as amended by Law 14 of 1932, 3d. each 
Regulations (made under Sec. 20 of the Motor Vehicles Insurance 
(Third Party Risks) Law 1939). 9d. 
Industrial and Provident Societies—Rules 1/- 
Statutes (Imperial and Jamaican) and Regulations relating to 
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Land Surveyors, 1 /- 
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Recruiting of Workers, 5d. 
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Nurses Registration, | /- 
Minimum Wage, 6d. 
Colonial Air Navigation Order 1948, 6d. 
Regulations under the Excise Duty Law 1941, (Law 73 of 1941) 
1 /- 
Parochial Boards Building Bye-Laws, 6d. each 
Revised Laws, (1951) Turks and Caicos Islands, Vols. I and II 


£5. 5/- per set. 
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Agricultural Produce Law, Cap. 7 6/- 
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Citrus Fruit, (b) Cocoa and Coffee, (c) Honey and Wax, 
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Banana Buyers Record, £1. 2s. 6d. 
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Banana Carriers Record, 4/- 

Bulletins issued by Department of Science and Agriculture, 
Jamaica, various prices. 

Agriculture in Jamaica, 1/Id. 

Handbook of Agriculture in the West Indies, 10/- 

The Principal Agricultural Pests of Jamaica, 2/- 

Proceedings of Ninth West Indian Agricultural Conference, 1924, 
238 pages, 2/6d. 

Produce Dealers Account Books, 10/- 

Extracts from Reports of the Imperial Economic Committee on 
Marketing and Preparing for Market of Foodstuffs produced 
in the Overseas Parts of the Empire. Third Report— 
Fruit, 1926, 34 pages, 1/- 

The Rainfall of Jamaica from about 1870 to the end of 1909, 
with maps, 2/6d. 

The Rainfall of Jamaica from about 1870 to the end of 1919, 
with maps, 2/6d. 

The Rainfall of Jamaica from about 1870 to the end of 1929, 
with maps, 2/- 

The Rainfall of Jamaica from about 1870 to 1939, 2/- 

Address by Sir William Furse, k.c.B., D.s.o., ““The Work of the 
Imperial Institute’, 1/- 

Meteorology of Jamaica, 1936, 1/- 

Reports | 
The Banana Leaf Spot Control Advisory Board, |! /- 

Parish Rainfall, | /- 

Table of Rainfall Records, 1 /- 

Committee on Banana Insurance, | /- 

Committee on the Department of Agriculture, 1914, 1/- 

Committee on the Reorganization of the Coconut Industry, 
1 /- 

Memo Colonial Agricultural Policy, 1/- 

Agricultural Policy Committee of Jamaica, 1945, 1 /- 

Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry and Veterinary Matters by 
Professor F. L. Engledow, 3/6d. 

Special Report on Land Settlement, by Agricultural Policy 
Committee, | /- 

Report, Sugar Industry Committee, 1944-45, 1/- 

Rehabilitation of the Coffee Industry, 1/- 

Report, Economic Survey in Sugar Industry, 2/3d. 
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Report, Cost of Production of certain Local Food Crops, 1/6d. 

Report, Survey of Animal Husbandry, etc., British Guiana, 6d. 

Forestry in the Cayman Islands, 6d. 

Report of the British Guiana and British Honduras Settlement 
Commission (Cmd. 7533) 7/11d. 

Report (Interim) Committee Insurance Hurricane Damage to 
Coconut Plantations, 1/- 

Report, Cattle, Banana, Coconut, Citrus Investigation Committee 
1 /6d. 

Report, Infestation of Foodstuffs by Insects, 6d. 


Medical and Health Publications 


Drugs and Poisons Law, Cap. 105 3/- 

Public Health Law, Cap. 320 10/- 

Jamaica Health Stories and Plays, by B. E. Washburn, M.A., M.D., 
Demy 8v., 110 pages, 1929. Stiff paper cover, 4d. each or 
3/- a dozen. 

Forms, Private Nursing Homes, 10/- per 100. 

Reports 

Epidemiology of T.B. in Jamaica, 1/- 
Social Hygiene, Parts I and II, 1/- each 
Vomiting Sickness 1943, 1/- 
Agricultural Policy Committee on Nutrition in Jamaica, 1/- 
Nutritional Condition of Babies in Jamaica, 6d. 
Ist Veterinary Conference 1947, 1/- 
Public Health Regulations, 1/-. 


Miscellaneous Publications 


Census of Jamaica and its Dependencies, 1911, 1/6d., 1943, 12/- 
(paper cover), 15/- (hard cover). 
Census Bulletins at 6d. each: 
No. 2. Population by Census distribution with maps 
» la Population gainfully occupied. 
» 3 Population of blind and deaf mutes, Turks and 
Caicos Islands and Cayman Islands included. 
», 4 Final, count by towns and parishes, conjugal, racial, 
religious, 5 year age groups. 
», 9 Literacy, School attendance, ages of single years 
», 6 Conjugal condition 15 years and over 
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No. 7 Movement of population, place of birth by sex. 
», 1 (Agriculture) Population on farms, 1 acre and over, 
number of swine, area of sugar cane 
» 3 (Agriculture) Livestock, animal products 

1943 Census Administrative Progress Report, | /- 

The Jamaica Gazette (Weekly) including Supplements, 24/- per 
annum in Jamaica. 30/- abroad payable in advance. Separate 
copies of Gazette, 6d. Extraordinary Gazette, 6d. 

Supplements to the Jamaica Gazette, containing Bills as intro- 
duced into the Legislative Council, 6d. each, containing Laws 
as passed 1/- each 

Jamaica Gazette (Defence) Supplements 5/- per welts 

West Indian Census Reports 

1946 Part A Population 5/- 

1946 Part B Agriculture 3/- 

1946 Part C Barbados 3/- 

1946 Part D British Guiana 3/6d. 

1946 Part E British Honduras 2/6 
1946 Part F Leeward Islands 3/- 

1946 Part G Trinidad and Tobago 3.6 
1946 Part H Windward Islands 3/6 


Geology and Physiography of the Kingston District, Jamaica 
by Charles A. Matley, p.s.c., F.c.s. 21/- 

Amendment to the Customs Tariff Regulations 1 /- 

Government Chemist’s Bulletins 

No. 1 ‘SRum’’ 1/- 
No. 2 “Ganga” 1/- 
‘‘Death from Poisoning’’ 1/- 

Finance and Appropriation Accounts, Annual 2/6 

Handbook of Jamaica, 10/- (Annual) 

Minutes of the Legislative Council, House of Representatives, 
Annual, 5/- 

Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure (Annual) as passed by the 
House of Representatives 5/-, of the Kingston and St. Andrew 
Corporation 2/6, of Parochial Boards 2/6, of the Water 
Commission, 2/6 

Memorandum on Estimates, 1/- (Annual) 

Trade Report (Annual) 5/- 

Notes on the Geology of Jamaica (with maps) 1913, by Maxwell 
Hall, M.A., F.R.A.S.F.R. Met. Soc., 1/- 
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Report on the Finances of Jamaica, 1899, by Sir D. Barbour, 
K.C.S.1., 4/- 

Report on the Finances of Jamaica, by H. E. Dale, c.s., 5/- 

Report on Finance and Taxation in Jamaica, by Professor J. R. 
and Mrs. U. K. Hicks, 3/- 

An Outline of Colonial Accountancy and Financial Procedure, 
2/6 

Geology and Mineral Deposits of Jamaica by V. A. Zans, | /- 
each (Pamphlet) 

Report on Transport Problems in Jamaica, 1923, by Lt.-Col. 
F. D. Hammond, ¢.B.£E., D.S.0., with Map, 5/-, without Map, 4/- 

Report of the First West Indies Conference, January-February, 
1929, 144 pages Foolscap folio, 2/6 

Report of the Commission on the Government Savings Bank, 1/- 

Report of the Transport Commission, (1933) 1/- 

Hansard of the Legislative Council and the House of Representa- 
tives Annual Set £3. £1 per volume 

Report on Jamaica Government Railway—Bland, 1/- 

First Report—Nutrition in the Colonial Empire, Parts I and IT, 
5/6 

Recommendations of the West India Royal Commission 1938-39 ; 
30 pages, 6d 

Address on the Constitution, 6d 

Bankruptcy Forms, 3/9 per set 

Naturalization Forms, 6d each 

Governor’s Address to the Legislative Council, 1/- 

Road Code, Id 

Results, Jamaica Local Examinations, 1945 and 1948, 5d each 


Reports 
Building Industry, (1941), 2/6 
Central Housing Advisory Board, 1/- 
Middle Class Unemployment, |/- 
Swamp Reclamation Scheme, | /- 
Tenancy Reform, 1/- (out of print). 
Earthquakes in Jamaica, 1/- 
Hurricane, 1933, 1/- 
Memo on Trench Town, | /- 
Meteorological Results of Barometer Pressure, 1 /- 
Passenger Transport Service, Fearnley, | /- 
Proposed Harbour Improvements, 1 /- 
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Reports by The Stockdale Commission, 6d each 

No. 2 Youth Clubs 

» 3 Agriculture 

» 9 Poor Relief Re-organization 
», 15 Cayman Islands 

9, 16 Social Welfare, Residential Schools 
», 17 Poor Relief Re-organization 
» 18 Social Welfare 

yy 19 General 

», 20 Education in Jamaica 

»» 21 Social Welfare 

», 22 Prisons 

», 23 Water Supplies 

»» 24 Public Health in Jamaica 

», 47011 Boy Scouts Association. 


Secondary Education, Kandel, | /- 

Subordinate Employees, 3/- 

Industrial Relations Committee, (Interim), 1 /- 

Subordinate Staff, Kingston and St. Andrew Corpora- 
tion 1/- 

Local Government Reform (Hill), 1/- 

Apprenticeship Committee, 1 /- 

Committee on Economic Policy, 1 /- 

Land Taxation and Valuation, | /- 

Training of Local Government Officers, 1 /- 


Elections, 2/- each. (Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation 
and General) 


Reports of Committees on 
Asylum, 1 /- 
Disturbance at Frome 1938, 1/- 
Disturbance, 1938, 1 /- 
Fire 23rd October, 1937, 1/- 
Lands Department, 1935, 1/- 
Parochial Boards, 1899, 1/- 
Prisons, 1926, 1/- 
Pension Legislation | /- 
Regrading—Jamaica Government Railway, 1935, 1/- 
Regrading—P.Ms. 1937, 1/- 
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Reports 
Munro and Dickenson Trust, | /- 
West Indian Conference, Barbados, (1944), 6d 
Statement Cost of Restoration Flood Damage, (1933), 1/- 
Women Institute Movement in Britain, 6d 
Preservation of Wooden Buildings in the Tropics, 1 /3d 
Ten-Year Plan of Development, | /- 
Co-operation in Jamaica, 1944, by E. Lucette, 6d 
Booklets | 
Examination Papers, 1945, (Training College and Jamaica 
Local), 1/- each 
Colonial Development and Welfare Bulletin No. 15 Cost 
of Education, 6d 
Potentialities of the Tourist Trade Industry in Jamaica 
1945, 1/- 
West Indian Royal Commission Statement of action 
taken, 2/- 
Development of Co-operatives in Jamaica, 1/- 
Reports, Development and Welfare in the West Indies 


1943-44 2. 
1945-46 3 /~ 
1942-43 2): 
1946-47 1/3 
1947-49 3/6 
1949-50 2/9 
195] 3 /4 
1953 3 /. 
1954 3/6 


Plan for Post Primary Education in Jamaica, 1/6 


Reports 


Constabulary—Campbell, 1 /- 

Transport in Jamaica, Rooke, 2/- 

Memo on British West Indian Inter-Colonial Trade, 6d 

Proposed Road Improvement, | /- 

Conference Closer Association of the British West Indies 
Part I, 9d. Part II, 3/- 

Revision of Customs Tariff in Jamaica, 5/- 

Mona Reservoir Scheme, 1951, 1 /- 

Handicraft and Cottage Industries, B.W.I., 1/- 
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Reports : : , 
The Commission of Enquiry into the Police Force, by 
Justice Rennie, 3/- } 
Revision of the Ten-Year Plan for Jamaica 1951 as 
approved, 2/6 
Final Report of the Technical Education Exploratory Com- 
mittee, 1/- 
‘Plain Words” by Sir E. Gowers, 2/6 
‘SA.B.C.” of plain words by Sir E. Gowers, 3/- 
The English Friendly Societies Movement (A. G. Wells), 1/- 


~ Reports 

: Select Committee on Unemployment, 1/- 

Commission of Enquiry into the Parochial Board of St. 
Catherine, 1/- 

Enquiry into Labour Disputes between Trade Unions, 1/- 


General Orders 1952 Edition, 5/-. (out of print) 

Admission Registers, 7/6 | 

Blue Book of Jamaica 1945, 10/- 

Annual Reports of Government Departments (various prices) 
Registration of Titles (Variation of Fees) Order 1953, 1/- each 
Design Forms 2/1 each. 

Annual Reports on Jamaica (various prices) 


Reports 

Committee on Electoral Divisions, 1 /- 

Anomalies Committee, 1/- 

Cattle Industry Enquiry by C. G. Beasley, 2/6 
Governor’s Broadcast on Constitutional Reform, 1/- 
Coronation Programme, 1/- 

Ministry of Education and Social Welfare Directory of Juveniles, 
etc., 1/3 

Formulation and Economic Appraisal of Development Aspects, 
Vol. I, United Nations Publication, £1. 2s. 6d. 

Financial Aspects of British West Indian Territories, 2/- 

British Dependencies in the Caribbean and North Atlantic 
1939-52, 3/6 

Report by the Conference on West Indian Federation, 1953, 6d. 

The Plan for a British Caribbean Federation, 1 /- 

Report of the Timber Mission to the British West Indies, 2/6 

An Economic Survey of the Colonial Territories, Vol. 4, £2. 2s. 
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Report of Enquiry into Prisons Department, 1954, by W. H. 
Duffus, 3/6 . 
Notes on Prisons Report 1954—Fairne, 2/- 


Reports 
Jamaican Migration to Great Britain by Dr. C. Senior and 
Mr. Douglas Manley, 2/6 
Labour Supply in rural Jamaica by M. G. Smith, Id. 
The British Caribbean Federation Fiscal Commission, 3/- 
The British Caribbean Federation Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, 3/- 
The British Caribbean Federal Capital Commission, 3/- 
The Size Structure and Growth of the Economy of Jamaica 
by Professor A. P. Thorne, 4/6 
Conference Movement of Persons, British Caribbean Area, 6d. _ 
Medical Commission 1954, 3/- 
Match Industry Committee 1954, 3/- 
Constitution of British Guiana, 1/6. 
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